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CHAP, I. 


© With too much thinking to have common thought.“ 


| W HEN Bridgetina returned to the parlour, 


and found that Henry had departed without tak- 


| 


the preſent occaſion to the very beſt advantages,  _ 


ing leave of her, ſhe was beyond meaſure diſcon- 
certed, She had the day before received from 
Mr. (zlib a new novel, the declamatory ſtile and 
quaint phraſeology of which had ſo highly 
pleaſed her, that anxious to dreſs her thoughts on 


| ſhe had retired to refreſh her memory with a few 


of the moſt ſtriking paſſages ; ſhe now returned 


- fravght with three long ſpeeches, ſo ardent, ſo 


5 


expreſſive, ſo full of energy and emphaiis, that it 
would have grieved a ſaint to have had them loſt, 

« And is he gone?“ cried ſhe, in a voice that 
at once denoted her ſurpriſe and mortification. 
& Was his ſenſibility too great to bear the ſad—ſad 


| ſcene of ſeparation? It was not his own feelings 
| but mine, of which he was thus tender. Ah! 


the delightful exceſs of morbid ſenſibility !”” 


Julia, perceiving the aitoniſhment of Mr. Gub- 


bles, felt very much athamed ; and afraid leſt 
Bridgetina ſhould ſtill ſurther expoſe herſelf, beg- 
zed her, in a whiſper, to lay no more upon the 

A2 ſubject 
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ſub ject at preſent, as they ſhould have an oppor- 
tunity of talking it all over when they were alone. 


« I know your meaning,” replied Bridgetina 
aloud, © You would have me baſely conccal my 


ſentiments, in conformity to the pernicious maxims 
and practices cf the world. But what ſo much 
as the dread of cenſure has cramped the energy 
of the femaie mind ? Have not the firſt of female 
charaQers deſpiſed it? And do you think the 


odious fetters of a depraved ſociety ſhall ſhackle 


me?” 


Indeed, Miſs Botherim,” ſaid Mr. Gubbles, 


« ] muſt make bold to tell you, that if you mean, 


(for | cannot pretend to ſay that I very well un- 
derſtand you) but if you mean to ſay, that you 
intend to be above the cenſures of the world, I 
can aſſure you I never knew any good come of 
' Tuch notions.” 


« What are the cenſures of the world to me?” 


ſaid Bridgetina. 
ficient philoſophy to deſpiſe them?“ 

Well, well,” returned Mr. Gubbles, I hope 
it will not be your caſe, Miſs; but I muſt needs 
ſay, that in the long courſe of my practice, I ne- 


ver knew any one that began in deſpiſing the cen- 
ſures of the world, that did not conclude in de- 


terving them.“ 
Mr. Gubbles then took his leave, and was no 
ſooner gone, than Bridgetina informed Julia of 
her intention of following Henry to London. 


of your mother! Nay, to Henry himſelf ſach a 


circumſtance could not tail at preſent to be incon- 
venient and diſtreſſing to the laſt degree.” 


« Do you think I have not ſuf. 


«To 


* 


« Good heavens !“ exclaimed Julia, « you can- | 
not, ſurely, be fo very imprudent as to harbour 


a deſign ot this ſort now? Think of the conſe- | 
| quenices to your character. Think of the diſtreſs | 
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To anſwer your objections methodic ally,“ ſ id 
Bridgetina, (lor you know I love to methodize) 
they are, I think, threefold. Firſt, with regard 
to my character; ſecondly, in reſpect to my mo- 
ther; and thirdly, in reſpect to Henry himielf. 
Theſe are your objections ; they may all, hox- 
ever, be anſwered in one word - general utility. 
What is the uſe of character to an individual, 


when put in competition with the intereſts of ge- 


neral utility? By what moral tie am [ bound to 
conſult the inclinations of my mother? The only 
Juit morals are thoſe which tend to increaſe th: 
bulk of enjoyment : my enjoyment can never be 


| Increaſed by living with my mother, conſequently 


living with her is adverſe to the grand end of ex- 
itence—general utility. As to Henry, will not 


my preſence increaſe his happin:f»? And is not 
happineſs and pleaſure the only true end of our 
being?“ When we attain theſe, do we not then 


beſt promote general utility? Theſe are tae ſub- 
lime princip!ics of philoſophy, aud ail that oppoſes 
it is the fable of ſuperſtition,” 

c Bur I am not convinced, that by following 


Henry to London, before he has had time to ar- 


range his affairs, or even to enter upon tie pro- 


feſſion on which he depends for his ſupport, that 


you will contribute either to his happinets or your 
own,“ ſaid Julia. 8288 = 
© What ovitinacy of prejudice l' cried Br ge- 


tina. Was not melanchuiy painted upon bis 


countenance ? Was not his milcry, at the thoughts 
of leaving me, evident to the molt carcleſs ob- 
ſerver ? And thall not his happineſs at again be- 
holding me be equally appar:nt? Yes; I teel in 
mylelf a capacity for encrealing his happineſs, 
and my powers ſhall not be loſt. Our ſouls thalt 
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mingle, our ideas ſhall expand together. Senfa- | 


tions! emotions! delicacies! ſenſibilities! O how 


ſhall ye overwhelm us in one great torrent of fe- 
tory t' 

i Still,” ſaid Julia, “ I wiſh— indeed, my dear 
Bridgetina, I with—that with regard to Henry, 
you may not labour under ſome miflake. For- 
give me, but I think it would be wrong to con- 
ceal from you, that I have ſtill ſome doubts— 

« Doubts! after what you have heard him 
ſay ?? cried Bridgetina, interrupting her. Was 


ever declaration more explicit? Was ever confeſ- 


fon more ſweetly candid or ſincere? 
Ile did indeed confeſs that he was in love 


with ſomebody,” returned Julia; „ but as he 


ſocke in the firſt perſon, the object of his paſſion 


might, I think, be with greater probability ſup- 


poſed ab ſent than preſent.” 
The rage of Bridgetina, at a ſuppoſition ſo in- 
jurious to her wiſhes, and ſo deſtructive of her 


Hopes, was for ſome time too great for utterance. 
She kat length, however, gave vent to her wrath, 


and loaded poor Julia with the bittereſt reproaches, 
mixed with many farcaſtic obſervations on her 
want of penetration. Julia was at great pains to 
appcaſe her, in which the at length happily ſuc- 
eeecictt; and though the could by no means pre- 
vail upon her to relinquiſh the plan of following 
Henry to London, the extorted from her a pro- 
miſe of delay. 

Bridgetina then entered into a very long, and 
doubtleſs a very initructive, inveſtigation of the 
n2ture of mind; proving, by a thouſand irrefrag- 


abie arguments, the utter impoſſibility of Henry's 


having continued infentivie to the charms of her 


mental quulifications z and concluded her oration 


by av oblervation ſo full of novelty and wiſdom, 
| that 
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7 
that it alone were ſuſhcient to im nortalize her 
name. Having proved, ſaid ſhe, that mind is 
ſuperior to matter, and never more ſuperior than 
when the faculties are in the full vigour of youth, 
it neceſſarily follows, that were man, uncorrup:- 
ed by the prejudices of ſociety, to act from the 
pure impulſe of nature, he would, in the wild 


career of energetic youth, deſpiſe the trifling diſ- 


advantages of uglineſs and decrepitude. R2gar.l- 
leſs of the mere forms of matter, he would 
leave the unnatural admiration of beauty io the 
old, the dull, and the inſenſible; and ſeek for 
the object of his affection a diſcuiliag, a reaſon- 
ing, an inveſtigating mind. This is the true 
courſe of nature ! This is the mait ſublime proof 
of the perfectibility of man! 


—— m—_——_—_y—— 4 
CHAP. Ii. 


Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, | 
Whether he thinks tuo little or too much; 
Chaos of thought and paſſion, all chufus'd, 
Still by hiaiſelf abus'd, or diſabu, d.“ 


Porz. 


J ULIA was now ſo far recovered, as to be able 
to walk acroſs the room with very little help. 
She could fic up the whole day, without experi- 
encing any inconvenience; and, certain that ſhe 
could well bear the motion of a carriage, the 
wouid no longer have delayed her removal to het 
fatier's houſe, had it not been for the earneit 


' Ss She 


intreaties of Vallaton. 
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She afked him, with a ſmile, if any thing was 


to prevent his ſceing her there as frequently as he 
did in her preſent ſituation ? «© Alas 1“ returned 
Vallaton, “I may, indeed, have there the pleaſure 
of beholding you, of hearing the muſic of your 
voĩce; but can I pour out my ſoul to you in the 
preſence of your father, as I do now in this bleſs- 
ed retirement? Ah! deareſt Julia, do not fo ſoon 
deprive me of the exquilite happineſs I have of 
late enjoyed. If you have any regard for me, 
you will not heſitate to prolong the period of my 
felicity.“ 


Julia, who was herſelf too happy in the unin- 


terrupte:l enjoyment of her lover's converſation 


to be very ſolicitous of change, conſented to re- 


main for ſome days longer. Meantime the lky 
brightened up, the ſun again ſhone forth, tie 
floods abated, and Vallaton on his next viſit 
brought ſuch an account of the dryneſs of the 
road, as induced Bridgetina, who was all impa- 
tience to learn ſome tidings of the young phyſici- 
on, to propoſe walking to her mother's, leaving 
Vallaton tete à tete with Julia, till her return. 
Her propoſal met with no oppoſition from ei- 
ther of the parties, and ſhe immediately ſet out. 

By inceſſently ruminating on her own ſituation, 


ſhe had worked her mind into a {tate of efferveſ- 


cee, whoſe airy fumes ſo completely filled the 
light balloon of fancy, that judgment and com- 
mon-ſenſe (like the adventurous brothers* of 
acroſtatic memory) ſuffered themſelves to be car- 
rie d along by its wild career. 

Full ot diſtinguiſhing herſelf by ſome bold ſtep 


that thouid immortalize her fame, ſhe walked on 


Stephen and Joſeph Montgolfier, 


with 


6er 


9 
with precipitation, unheedful of every object, 
careleſs of every obſerver ; ſometimes ſtopping to 


| make a ſoliloquy, ſometimes trotting along as faſt 


as the ſhortneſs of her legs would permit ; till, 
when about half-way to the town, ſhe was ſtop- 


| ped by Mrs. Delmond, who was thus far on her 
road to viſit Julia. Mrs. Delmond was ſurpriſed 


by ſeeing her, and immediately enquired for her 
daughter. Bridgetina only ſtayed to ſay that ſhe 
would find Julia very well; and then, careleſs of 
Mrs. Delmond's intreaties that ſhe would be fo 
good as to take up her gown, which trailed after 


her upon the dirty road, ſhe ſet off with re- 
"doubled Ipeed, — = 


A few iteps from her mother's door ſhe was 
met by Mr. Glib. „ How d'ye do, citizen, 
Miſs ?” cried he, as ſoon as he obſerved her. 
« Exerting your enerpies, I ſee. That's it | ener- 
gies do all. Make your legs grow long in a 
twinkling. Won't then ſweep ſtreets with your 
gown. All owing to this d*#**#{ good-for-nothing 
ſtate of civilization. No ſhort legs in an enlight- 


ened ſociety. All the Hottentots tall and ſtrait 


a8 May-poles.” | 

« Certainly,” ſaid Bridgetina, bridling, if a2 
perſon of energetic mind chooſes to be tall, there 
is nothing to hinder it; mind, we all know, being 
deſpotic over matter; but I ſze no good in being 
tall, ior my (hare, and would much rather remain 
as I am,? | „ 1 

« As you are, Miſs? cried Glib, grinning. 
No, no; change your mind, when you get 
among the Gonoquais. Grand ſcheme goes 
bravely on. Four new philoſophers agreed to go 
already. Nothing at our houſe but prepara- 
tion. Shut up ſhop to-morrow. Ship to be 


_ freighted ſoon, Only want the cath. Pailoſo- 


A phers 
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phers all ſadly out at elbows. Depend dn you for 
five hundred.“ IG 

© Yes,” replied Bridgetina, and I hope to 
bring an acquiſition to the party of more real va- 
lue than fifty times five hundred.“ She had now 
reached her mother's door, but finding her not at 
home, ſhe proceeded without delay to the houſe 
of Mr. Sydney. 


Maria was at home, and alone; her ſpirits de- | 


jected by parting with her brother, who had ever 
been the object of her fondeſt aſfection—an af- 
fection now encreaſed by the ſtronger ties of ten- 


der friendſhip, unbounded confidence, and ex- 


alted eſteem. She would willingly have been ex- 
cuſed from the painful taſk of talking on common 


topics with ſuch viſitors as chance might ſend her, 


at a time when her full heart was occupied by its 
own feelings; but as ſhe had early learned too 


great a reſpect for truth to command a domeſtic 


to commit a breach of it, ſhe did not aſſume the 
privilege of being denied. Nor did ſhe, like 
ſome pretenders to ſanctity, make amends to 


-- herſelf. for the ſelf-denial practiſed in one in- 


ſtance, by the indulgence of peeviſhneſs or il!- 
humour in another; but repreſſing her mortifica- 
tion at being thus unſeaſonably diſturbed, ſhe re- 
_ ceived our heroine, if not with the diſſembled 


ſmile of pleaſure, with the urbanity of real hoſ- 


pitality, 
Pridgetina inſtantly enquired for Henry. When 
ſhe heard that he had ſet off early in the morning, 


ſhe burſt into an exclamation of ſorrow. And 


is he gone?” cried ſhe. Gone, without one 
tender adieu? Cruel Henry! why didſt thou 
thus leave me ? why deny me the delicious agony 


of a parting embrace? But thy feelings were too 
much awakened ! thy manly foul ſtruggled with 


the 
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with inexpreſſible yearnings, pants to convince 
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the ſuTocating ſenſations of ſorrowving ſenſihility! 
Tell me, Maria! tell me, I conjure you, every 
word he ſaid. Did he not murmur at his cruel 
fate ? did he not ſigh? did he not appear extreme- 


ly wretched ?” 


© If you mean my brother,“ ſaid Maria, “it 


cannot be doubted that he was very ſorry to p irt 


with us. IIe has too much feeling to leave his 
friends with indifferenc:.' | | 
« Feeling “ cried Bridgetina, „“ Oh, he is all 


feeling, all ſenſibility, and ſoftneſs, and intereſt- 


ing melancholy. But grieve not for him, Maria; 
ſoon ihall I ſoothe his ſorrows with the tender aſ- 
ſiduity of unſophiſticated and afferlive love; foon 


will I claſp him to my throbbing boſom; ſoon —“ 


Indeed, Miſs Botherim,” faid Maria, you 
talk very wildly. I ſuppoſe you mean to rally me 
for my dej<ction 3 but indeed, this is not the way 
to increaſe my fpirits.? 3% 
„% Has your brother then not told you of our 
loves?“ 

„Why, my dear Miſs Botherim, will you per- 
ſiſt in this abſurd way of ſpeaking ? indeed it is 


not kind; my ſpirus are by no means equal to 
„Why will you perſiſt,“ returned Bridgetina, 


te in believing me not to be ſerious ? Never was [ 
more ſo, I do aſſure you, in my life. Henry was 
wrong in concealing from you his long and 
tender attachment; but ſince upon the forma- 
tion of our firſt attachment depends the colour 
of our future life, happy may you be that ex- 


iſting circumſtances led him to ſuc't an object. 


Yes, Maria, rejoice that your brother loves one 
who glorics in returning his tenderneſs; who, 


him 
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him of the power he has obtained over her 
heart.” 5 

For heaven's ſake,” cried Maria, to what do 

you alluce? To whom is my brother thus attach- 

ed? How did you come by his confidence?“ 

To u hom is your brother attached?“ repeat- 

þ ed Bridgetina; to whom ſhould he poſſibly be 

attached, but to me? Yes; long the fierce cen- 


we ens wed wen nd tk 


\ 
ſuming fire bas flamed in ſecret ; nor till yeſler- I 
das morning did it get vent in the dear intereſting \ 
channel of a full explanation. Oh, Maria, how 1 
did our ſou's then mingle ! how delicious was the 
;ympathctic tenderneſs that heaved our throbbing | 
hearts |? 5 = 

Amazed, yet doubting, Maria ſtared upon 

' Bridpetina; at length, recovering herſelf, * I ſee, 
_ Miſs Botherim,“ ſaid ſhe gravely, you have a | 
< 

t 

[ 

a 


LID „3 


mind to amuſe yourſelf by an experiment upon 
my credulity; but I am not ſo eaſily deceived. 
Believe me, we have had enough of this fooliſh - 
converſation, and had better change the ſubjeCt.” 
Bridgetina, much cffended at a ſpeech which 
inſinvated a doubt of her being the object of 
Henry's affection, retorted with ſome warmth; 
and by a minute detail of the converſation that 
had taken place the preceding day, laboured to 
en force the conviction, while ſhe increaſed the 


altoniithment of his ſiſter, | 
In repeating what had been ſaid by Henry, 
Bridgetina followed ihe method obſerved by ma- 5 t 


| ny wort hy preple, who, from a benevolent deſite 
| of muking whatever they recount appear to the 
belt auvantage, take the trouble of tranſlating 
every ſentence into their own language, and thus 
"»kindly deitow upun their friends their own pecu- 
iar turn of expreſſion. So cffectually, in the 
preicnt inſtance, did Bridgetina purſue this ad- 
| | : mirable 
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mirable plan, that ſhe made the declaration of 
Henry appear, even to the prejudiced mind of his 
ſiſter, as full and uncquivocal as it had done to 
her own. Every word ſhe uttered filled the 
breaſt of Maria wi,h an increaſing portion of aſto- 
niſnment and diſmay. 2 

Jhbat Henry, the brother in whom her hopes 
were fondly centered; he, to whom, in her opi- 
nion, belonged all excellence and perfection; 
whoſe ſentiments were fo delicate, whoſe obſer- 
vation was fo penetrating z that hb: ſhould make 
choice of ſuch a woman as Miſs Botherim ! It 
was equal ſubject of mortification and amaze- 
ment! Yet when ſhe conſidered the evident per- 
turbation of his mind, when ſhe recollected how 
anxiouſly he had ſought for an opportunity of 
ſpeaking to her unobſ:rved by their father, which 
many litile croſs accidents had interpoſed to pre- 
vent; and that he had been forced to depart with- 
out an opportunity of communicating to her 
what ſeemed to hang ſo heavy on his mind; the 
recollection ſeemed to confirm the truth of the 
extraordinary tale, Bridgetiua proceeded to men- 
tion her intention of immediately following Henr 
to London, and taking out her tablet, deſired his 
addreſs. 8 

&« Impoſſible !” cried Maria, reddening with 
vexation; „I. is impoſſible you can be fo ridicu- 
lous as to harbour a thought of foilowing my bro- 
ther to Londen.” | 

not only think of it,” returned Bridgetina, 
© but am determined upon going. You, my dear, 
who are the child of prejudice and tuperſtition, 
would, perhaps, ſtartle at the idea of following 
a lover. You have not ſtrength of mind to de- 
vote yourſelf to that mir. martyrdom which every 
female, who enters upon the grand path of true 
philoſophy, 


14 
philoſophy, muſt, in this depraved and corrupt 
ſtate of civilization, be certain to encounter,” _ 

„Indeed, indeed, Miſs Botherim, theſe fine 
theories do very well to talk about,” returned Ma- 
ria; „ hut believe me, they were never meant 
for praQice. Think but for a moment on the 
conſequences that muſt enſue both to yourſelf and 
my brother, from perſiſting in a project ſo wild 
ſo ridiculous. And I am ſure you have too much 
ſenſe to proceed any farther in a ſcheme that muſt 
bring ruin to you both“ 

My t ſcheme,” ſaid Bridgetina, is too exten- 
ſive ſor any but a mind of great powers to com- 
prehend. It is not bounded by the narrow limits 
of individual happineſs, but ex ends to embrace 


the grand object of general utility. Your educa- 


tion has been too confined to enable you to follow 
an energetic mind in which paſſions generate 


powers, and powers generate paſſions ; and powers, 


paſſions, and energies, germinate to general uſe- 
fulneſs I ſee you do not underſtand this; it 
is, indeed, beyond the comprehenſion of a vul- 
gar mind; but when I have more leiſure I ſhall 
be happy to enter with you into an inveſtigati- 
on of the ſubject. As I know the addreis of 
Mrs. Ficiding, it is of little conſequence whe- 
ther | have your brother's or not; fo good-bye !”? 

Do not go, I beſcech you,” cried Maria, 
& do not go, dear Miſs Botherim, till I talk to 
you a little urther upon this ſubjc@t You would 
not, ſure you would not wiſh to iure the inter- 
ells of my brother, whoſe principal dependence 


is on the friendſhip of Mrs. Fielaing. What 
would the think of ſeeing a lady come after him 


to London ? What could the think, that would 
not be injurious to the honour and character of 
both ?” FF 185 
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If ſhe be a perſon of ſuch vulgar prejudices, 
her opinion is of li'tle conſequence,” anſwered 
Bridgetina, But make yourſelf eaſy, Maria, I 


have for Henry a ſcheme of happineſs in view, 


which will make the friendthip of Mrs Fielding 
very immateri!.? So ſaying, Bridgetina hurried 
away without liſtening to any further expoſtula- 
tion, leaving poor Maria a prey to the moſt ha- 
raſſing perplexity and vex2tion. 

Greatly the now tegreited the abſence of her 
father, who had gone to pay a viſit to a gentle- 
man in the country, in order to procure from 
him an introduction to his numerous connections 
in London in favour of Henry; and as this gen- 
man's houſe was ten miles diſtant from W —, 


| ſhe thought it probable he might not return till 


the following day. Upon this emergency, ſhe 
determined to conſult her friend Miſs Orwell 
and if (he found that Bridgetina ſtill perſiſted in 
her extraordinary plan, reſolved to apply to Dr. 
Orwell himſelf for his interference; as his voice, 
ſhe thought, would be eſfectual for its preven- 
tion. | 5 

She inſtantly hurried to the parſonage, where 
ſhe found Harriet buſily employed in preparing 
baby-linen for the wife of a poor labourer who 
had that morning been brought to-bed of twins, 
and was altogether unprovided for this dou- 


ble demand upon her tiny wardrobe, The 
other children, whoſe noiſy prattle diſturbed the 


mother's repoſe, Harrict had brought home with 


her in the morning, and found their company ve- 


ry eſhcacious in driving away the troubleſume 
companiou—thought. 


She diſmiſſed her little gueſts on the entrance 


of Maria, whole countenance betrayed ſuch 


{ſymptoms 
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ſymptoms of agitation, that it ſtruck diſmay to 


her inmoſt ſoul. She took Maria's hand, and 
with faltering voice, enquired if any thing had 
befallen ber. Has your brother—has any ac- 
cident—Oh ! for heaven's ſake, ſpeak.” 


My brother, I hope, is weil,” returned Ma- | 


ria; but he has loſt himſelf— has throws himſelf 
away—has—Oh ! Harriet, how thall I tell you? 
— he has engaged himſelf to Miſs Botherim. 

&« To Mits Botherim !” repeated Harriet, ſtar- 
ing wildly upon Maria, whoſe feelings were 
now ſo overcome, that ſhe could no longer re- 


frain from tears, but throwing her arms round 
her lovely friend, for ſome time wept in ſilence 
on her neck. Harriet, ſtupified by the informa- 


tion ſhe had received, made no attempt to inter- 


rupt her. Yet though tears are ſometimes it is 


ſaid inſectious, not one found its way to the eyes 
of Harriet. She neither moved nor ſpake, till 
Maria, her voice half choaked in ſobs, exclaimed, 
O Harriet! the filter of my heart, how often 
have I flattered myſelf that you, you were the ob- 


ject of my brother's love. You, indeed, were 


formed to make him happy—bvt Miſs Botherim ! 
O what ſorcery has bewitched him?“ 

Whether it was the extreme tenderneſs of Ma- 
ria's accent, as ſhe pronounced theie words, that 
touched ſome uniſon in Harriet's, heart, or whe- 
ther it was the words themſelves that Uruck the 
chords of feeling, we know not; but they pro- 
duced upon Harriet the inttantaneous effect of 
ſympathy. She {trained Maria to her boſom, and 
mingled her tears with hers. After the tirit emo- 
tions of both had a little ſubſided, Maria pro- 
, ceeded fully to relate what the had learned from 
Mils Botherim, and by her relation, excited in 

| Harriet 
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Harriet feelings ſtill more poignant than thoſe ſhe 
had herſelf experienced. a 5 
Harriet had indeed ſtill more reaſon for 
aſtoniſhment : for though Henry had never talked 
to her of love, he had, by a long ſeries of minute 
and delicate attentions, given her ſuch unequivo- 
cal proofs of his partiality, that ſhe could as ſoon 
| have emtertained doubts of her own exiſtence as 
of the ſincerity of his affection. As Maria pro- 
ceeded in her narration, a thouſand recollected 
proofs of tenderneſs rulhed upon her mind. She 
remembered, too, how unealy he had ever ap- 
peared in the preſence of Miſs Botherim, for 
whom he ſeemed to entertain an unconquerable 
diſlike, Could this be affectation? Could it be a 
maſk to conceal his real ſentiments from obſerva- 
tion? In any other inſtance Harriet would not 
have heſitated to have pronounced a firm negative 
to thole unworthy ſuſpicions. But where is the 
judgment which, under the influence of paſſion, 
can coolly exerciſe its undiminithed powers? 
Where the candour that jealouſy cannot bias? 
Where the firmneſs that ſufpicion cannot thake ? 


« Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination, 

« That if he woutd bur apprehend ſome joy, 
«* 7: comprehends ſome tringer of that joy; 
« Or in the night imagining ſome fear. 

* How caly is a buſh tuppoicd a bear? 


The entrance of Dr. Orwell and Marianne, put 
2 ſtop to converſation, and reſtored to Harriet the 
liberty of ruminating in ſilence on the ſtrange 
event, which, in ſpite of all the had heard, the 

ſcarcely knew how to belicve. | 
The Doctor ſpoke to Miſs Sidney of her bro. 
ther, 


®* Shakeſpeare, 
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ther, in whoſe welfare he took the moſt ſincere 
and friendly intereſt. He talked of his journey, 


of his proſpects, of the probability of his ſucceſs. 


in the capital; and mingled all he ſaid reſpecting 
him with ſuch diſcriminating, yet ardent praiſe, 
as would at any other time have kindled the flame 
of gratitude in the breaſts of more than one of 
his auditors. In the midſt of his panegyric, a 
loud knock at the door announcing the approach 
of a viſitor, Maria, who was in no ſpirits for ſee- 
ing company, would have retired ; but before ſhe 
could get away, Mrs. Botherim haſtily entered 
the room. 

| Breathleſs, pale, and trembling, the poor old 
lady ſunk into the chair that was offered her, and 


hiding her face with the corner of her cloak, the 


burſt into a flood of tears. Tne ſight of age, ve- 
nerable in itſelf, is doubly venerable in affliction, 
The hearts of theſe amiable young people bow- 
ed before it; and each, forgetful of her own par- 
ticular ſorrow, turned her whole attention to- 
wards thoſe of the unhappy motlier, the cauſe of 
whoſe diſtreſs they were at. no loſs to conjec- 
ture. 3 

„Oh! Dr. Orwell,“ cried ſne, taking out her 
handkerchief to wipe away her tears; “ you 
know what it is to be a parent, and will not wgn- 
der at what I feel, when | tell you that I have 
loſt my child! Yes, ihe leaves me! the deſerts 
me! In my old aye fbe forſakes me! She will 
make my grey hairs zo wita forrow to the grave!“ 
© Miſs Bathcrim avout to Ilcave you !” ſaid Dr. 
Orwell in aſtoniſhment, „where is ſhe going? 
Does ſhe leave you for a huſband ? If fo, you 


know, my dear madam, it is what parents mult. 


lay their accounts with.“ 


« Oh! it is no ſuch thing as for a huſband,” 


returned Mrs. Botherim; it is for madneſs, for 


ruin, 


a WI. 
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ruin, for miſery ! She ſays as how that young 


Dr. Sydney and ſhe are going to live among the 
Hottentots. And Mr. Glib is going, and all them 


there philoſophers are going. And this is what at 
laſt comes oi all her fine larning, and all her ar- 
gufications out of them there wiſe books. Lo run 


from her poor mother, and to go a harloting 
among the IIottentots! Oh! that I thould ever 
live to ſee it!“ 


Much as Dr. Orwell was aſſected by the good 


lady's diſlreſs, at the mention of the Hottentots, 


he could not heip ſmiling. A ſcheme fo wild 
was, he thought, in no danger of being put in 
practice. Into what abſurdities Mr. Glib or his 
friends may be led, I know not,” ſaid he; but I 
think I can anſwer for Dr. Sydney, that his prin» 


ciples are built upon a rock, that gives ſecurity 


for the ſteadineſs of his intzgrity and diſcretion.” 
« Oh, you know nothing of him at all,” re- 


turned Mrs. Botherim. Who would have 


thought that he had been all this time flily a 


courting o' my daughter, and 'ticing her to follow 


him to London, with no other view but to make 


her his concubine ? For ſhe told me to my face 
they were to live together without being married. 
Think of this, Dr. Ocwell !] think what a blow it 


is to my heart ! oh, I (hull never ſurvive it.” 


« Depend upon it, iMirg. Botherim, there is 
ſome miltake in this,” rejoined the Doctor. That 
Doctor Sydney thould take a fancy ro Miſs Bo- 


therim, as there is no accounting for taſtes, is 


not impoſſible ; but that be thould be guilty of 


the arts of baſe ſeduction is ſo inconſiſtent with 


the whole tenor of his conduct, with the manly 


generoſity of his ſent ments, with the ſoundneſs 
of his principles, that it is utterly incredible. 


The bett of men, it is true, act not at all times 


with conſiſtency. By the impulſe of ſudden 


paſſion, 
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20 
paſſion, all are liable to be ſometimes betrayed; 
but the tranſient erratic wanderings of a noble | 
mind never reach the confines of baſeneſs. 
The man who entertains exilced conceptions of | 
the Being to whom he believes himſelf account- | 
able, is not likely to loſe the tranſcript of his 
image on his heart, by an act of deliberite peridy 
and wickedneſs. Henry Sydney, I repeat it, is | 
_ - incapable of being the fedvcer of innocence.” | 
Harriet graſped her father's hand; tears of 
gratitude and pleaſure gliſtened in her eyes. Her 
looks ſpoke more than words could have conveyed, | 
and her approbation of his opinion was by no | ö 
means indifferent to Dr. Orwell, who knew the ; 
generous warmth of her feelings, and highly [ 
eſteemed the ſoundneſs of her judgment. | 
„ How greatly is my brother honouted by your 
eſteem, fir,” ſaid Maria, with great emotion; 
but indeed you do not think more highly of 
him than he deſerves,” . 5 
© I know not what he deſerves,” cried Mrs. 
Botherim; no, not I, If he takes away my 
daughter, he deſerves every thing that's bad; and | 
== I thould not have thought that any body would 
5 have given countenance to ſuch doings. My poor 
Biddy little did I think what all her larning was 
to come to! Seeing my late dear Mr. Botherim 
conſider me as nobody, becauſe I was not book- 
read, I thought I would take care to prevent my 
daughter's meeting with ſuch diſreſpect from her 
huſband ; and ſo I encouraged her in doing no- 
thing but reading from morning till night. Proud 
was I when they told me ſhe was a philoſopher, 
for few women, you know, are philoſophers ; 
and fo I thought ſhe mult ſurely be wiſer than all 
her ſex, and that all the men of ſenſe would be 
ſo fond of her| And to be ſure ſhe was fit to 
| talk 
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talk with e'er a judge or an archbiſhop in the king- 
dom; and often have I thought, that if ſome of 
them great wiſe men had but heard her—' 


4% If your daughter has gained the affections 


of ſuch a man as Henry Sydnev,” ſaid Dr. Or- 


well, interrupting her, “ you have nothing to 
regret. In a ſon-in-law fo ſup-rior in talents, ſo 


unexcepticnable in character, any reaſonable pa- 
rent may rc ice.” 

© I don't 1ay any thing to diſparage the young 
gentleman,' returned Mrs. Bothierim; no, not I. 
And though I cannot ſay that I ſhould much have 
liked her marrying a diſſenter, (ieeing that the 
late dear Mr. Botherim hated the very name o'em) 
yet I might have been brought to give my conſent 
to their lawful marriage, had he courted her for 
that purpoſe; but to think of his 'ticing her to 
leave her mother's houſe, without being married 


at all! I wonder how you can have the conſcience 
to take his part; it is not like a man of your 
cloth, Doctor; and what I ſhould never have be- 


lieved of you.” 

The Doctor explained, and juſtiſied his opinion 
of young Sydney by many ſtriking inſtances of 
nobie and virtuous conduct, altogether incompa- 
tible with the crime alleged againit him, and of 
which, for theſe reaſons, he perſiſted in believing 
him incapable. | 

© AhP cried Mrs. Botherim, ſhaking her head, 
© you don't know what them there preſbyterians 
are capable of. The late dear Mr. Botherim uſed 
to ſay as how they were all as cunning and deceit- 
ful as Satan himſelf; and not one of them would 
he ſo much as ſpeak to; no, nor give a farthing 


to one of their beggars, though in ever ſo much 
need of it, becauſe it was encouraging a ſchiſm 


in the church; but the honour of the church was 
indeed 


| \ 
0 
0 
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indeed ever next his heart. Poor dear gentle- 
man! hard would it have been upon him, had he 
but known that he was to fall from his horſe at a 
diſſenter's door, and breathe his laſt in a diſſen- 
ter's houſe l | 

„ And can there, my dear madam, be any 
ſtronger argument againſt the entertainment of 


have now adduced. The behaviour of Mr. Syd- 
ney, upon the unhappy occaſion you have men- 


the vile partition of ſect or party ſeparate our 
hearts. Ihe truly religious, the truly good, are 
children of one family, by whatever names they 
may be diſtinguiſhed. They ought, therefore, to 
Tore as brethren, to be united in affection; and, 
w inſtead of harbouring the ſpirit of animoſity, to 
bind faſt the bond of peace. But where is Miſs Bo- 
| therim? I ſhould like to have a little converſation 
with her, and perhaps may be able from it to pro- 
cure you ſatisfaction.” 


Mrs. Botherim. I wiſh you to come and ſpeak to 
her, and try if you can make her liſten to reaſon ; 
for ſhe minds me no more than nothing at all. I 
may ſpeak, and ſpeak my heart out, all to no 
purpoſe ; ſhe dumb-founds me in ſuch a way, by 
talking out of them there wiſe books, that I 
know not how to anſwer her. But you can ſpeak 
in print like herſelf. Do, then, good Doctor, 
come with me, and try to periuade her palt this 
vile notion of going to ſee them there Hottentots 
and ii ſhe will have Dr. Sydney, let her be but 
honeſtly married, and I won't contradict her. In- 


| deed, I never contradicted her in my life: the 


knows I did not, aud it a'nt time to begin now. 


ſuch unchriſtian prejudices, than that which vou 


tioned, evinced him to be a true diſciple of the 
meek and forgiving JEsus ; and from ſuch let not 


« It was juſt for that, that I came,” replied 


Drs | 
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Dr. Orwell very readily agreed immediately to 
try the force of his arguments upon Bridgetina, 
and ſet out with Mrs. Botherim for her houſe, 
entertaining no doubt of his ſucceſs. 


CHAP, III. 


« Aſſaying by his dev'liſh arts to reach 
« The organs of her fancy — Thence raiſe 
* At leaſt diſtemper'd, diſcontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate deſires, 
Blown up with high conceits, ingend' ring pride.“ 
| | | MiLTox, 


Skar to Mrs. Botherim's delight, and 
not a little to the ſatisfaction of Dr. Orwell, did 
they learn, from the ſervant who opened Mrs. 
Botherim's door, that Miſs, fearful of being too | 
late upon the road, had ſet out on her return to | 
Miſs Delmond. The Dactor had an eaſy taſk | 
in convincing the fond mother, that her fears for | 
the miſconduct of her daughter were founded in | 
miſtake; and having ſoothed and quieted her | 
mind, by his mild and ever- inſtructive converſa- | 
tion, he returned to his own houſe. | | 
| Bridgetina, mean time, inflamed by the oppo- | 
{ ſition the had met with from her mother, and 
; alarmed by a hint, that had dropt from her in the 
heat of argument, of detaining her by force, if 
reaſon could not prevail upon her to give up her 
extraordinary plan, reſolved not to loſe a mo- 
ment's time in carrying it into effect. Inſtead 
of returning to Julia, che weut directly to ihe 
. | houſe 
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houſe of Mr. Glib, from which ſhe could take 0 
the ſtage- coach the following morning; and hay. n 
ing declared her intention to the philoſophers, 
whom ſhe found aſſembled in the back parlour, n 
intreated their ſecrecy and aſſiſtance. | e 
Her reſolution was applauded by Mr. Glib |} ti 
in terms of high encomium. What! haſt v 
leſt old Poke-about for good and all ?” cried he, p 
rubbing his hands with an air of infinite ſatisfac- | P 
tion. Now that is ſomething excellent, indeed. " 
Live with no one one does not like. Love no 1 
one but for what is in them. That's it! thats Þ 
the way to perfeCtibility! What is it but loving | 2 
one's own child, or one's own mother, or one's fr 
own wife, better ti.an other people's, that ob- = 
firuQs the progreſs of morals? Leave them all. c“. 
Let them all ſhift for themſelves. Make them exert | ſt 
their energies. That's it! Bring on the age of re- (e 
ſon in x twinkling. Warrant though, the old lady ' fe 
take on at a great rate. Poor ſoul l knows nothing | 
of philoſophy. What is ſhe then good for?“ 1 
« Mrs. Botherim, indeed,” ſaid Mr. Myope, | TE 
« has a mind of ſuch limited powers, that ſhe | mM 
cannot be expected to dv much towards ge ne- T1 
ral utility; and ſhe has certainly no right to de- — 
Wis 


prive the world of the vaſt advantages of Miſs 
1 converſation and example; which, Br 
nevertheleſs, muſt have been in a great meaſure 
loſt to ſociety, if ſhe had continued to live im- 


E — weer 
— 
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mured in her houſe. When ſuch talents as hers de 
are exerted in a wider field, and have the advan- an 
tage of a happier ſvil and purer air, who can ſay | 0 
how far they may extend, or what diſtant regions fe 
may not be meliorated by their fruits? To the V. 
event of Miſs Botherim's leaving her mamma, 4 


may the ſuture Mandarins of China be indebted 
for their knowledge; and Lartars and Otaheitans, 
yet unborn, may from it experience, through 

| channels 
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channels that will never be diſcovered An incite- 


ment to their virtue.” þ 
Btidgetina had too much philanthropy in her 


' nature, not to rejoice in the proſpect of being ſo 


extenſively uſeful ; and pleaſed with the approba- 
tion of minds ſo congenial, ſhe regarded herſelf 
with even more than uſual complacency. Having 
procured a meſſenger from Mr. Glib's, ſhe dil 
patched a ſhort note to Julia, informing her 
« that the urgency of her affairs permitted her 
not to return to her again, but that ſhe ſhould 
hear from her as ſoon as ſhe reached London ; 
and in the mean time begged to have her things 
from the farm; which, as her mother had ſent 
her three times more than there was the leaſt oc- 


ceſion for, would ſerve her for ſome time after 


ſhe went to town. Hoping that Julia would ſoon 


follow her example, ſhe concluded with wiſhes 


for her happineſs.” 

The fituation of Julia, at the time this note ar- 
rived, was by no means an enviable one. The 
reader will recollect, that we left Mrs. Delmond 
on the road to the farm, where ſhe ſoon after ar- 
rived. Her voice was heard by Julia, enquiring 
for her of the farmer, who was clipping the 


ſtraggling plumage of a yew-tree peacock that 


rew before her window, 

« Huſh!” ſaid Julia, (withdrawing her hand 
from Mr. Vallaton, and genily tapping his ſhoul- 
der, while her eyes were lighted up with an arch 
and charming ſmile) Here comes my mother, 


to whom you, I ſuppoſe, are quite a ſtranger.” 


Had I not better make my eſcape? cried 
Vallaton. 

4% Certainly,” returned Julia, ſtill ſmiling ironi- 
cally; ** the mult be wva/ily ſurprited at fecing 
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you here. But as you muſt now inevitably meet | 


her, you may as well ſit ſtill.“ 


J wiſh,” cried Vallaton, greatly diſordered, 


« Fwiſh I could get off. 

« Now, indeed,“ ſaid Julia, © this is carrying 
the jeſt too far.” Here Mrs. Delmond entered, 
and Julia, with a look of infinite ſatisfaction, 
roſe io receive her. I can now,” ſaid ſhe, hold- 
ing out her hands, ** I can now, you ſee, receive 
my dear mamma with proper reſpect. I cannot 
ret, indeed, make a handſome curteſy, but Mr. 
Vallaton here ſhall make a bow for me; for 


which I ſhall bye and bye make him two curteſies 


in return. What ſay you to the bargain ?” 


Vallaton, who, on the entrance of Mrs. Del- : 


mond, had made a haſty retreat from the fide of 
Julia to a chair at the further end of the room, 
made a fiiff and formal bow. Mrs. Delmond, 
with an air ſtill more ſtiff and embarraſſed, coldly 
returned his ſalute.— So ſeldom were the 3 
ficns made upon the mind of this ſweet lady 
flrong enough to form an index of her counte- 
nance, that Julia was thunderſtruck on obſcrving 
diſpleaſure and ſurpriſe to be now written upon 
it in the moſt legible characters 


mained for a few inoments filent. Mortiſied and 
perplexed by a behaviour which to her was whol- 
ly unaccountable, Julia heſitated on what ſubj & 
to adeteſs her; but longer ſilence being utterly 
inſupportable, ſhe at length aſked, whether the 
had mct Mils Botterim? 

© Yes;* returned Mrs. Delmond. 
Pauſe enſued. : 


hape the wili come back to tea ;“ ſaid Ju- 


la. Div. tie not tell us that the woud ?” look- 
ing to Valiaton, 8 


She took the 
ſeat which Vallaton had lately occupied, and te- 


Another 


ö 


I I believe _ 


| 


ſiſtance.“ 
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« I believe ſo,” faid Vallaton; * yes, ſhe cer- 


tainly promiſed, now that I remember. I think 
that I had better go and meet her. Perhaps, as 
ſhe is ſo bad a walker, ſhe may be glad of my aſ- 


Julia bowed her aſſent; ad Vallaton, ſeeming- 


ly rejoicing in the excuſe, quickly hurried away. 


1 . · + . 


mother, ſince 


 « Good heavens! my dear mother,” cried Ju- 
lia, as ſoon as he was out of the room, © how 
ſtrange you looked upon Mr. Vallaton | What is 
the matter with you? You ſeem as if you had ne- 
yer ſeen him before.” 

] never did fee him,” returned Mrs. Delmond, 
and very little expected to find him here. He is 


a a ſort of perſon with whom, I am ſure, your fa- 


ther would be highly diſpleaſed with you for cul- 
tivating any acquaintance.“ 

« My father,” repeated Julia, raiſing up her 
hands, ** diſpleaſed with Mr. Vallaton! What 
does this mean? What has happened, my dear 

you were, laſt here, to occaſion this 
change? es 5 

Since I was laſt here, child ! I really do not 
underſtand you. I : 

« Ah! do not, my dear, deareſt mother ! for 
heaven's ſake, do not perplex me. Did you not 
tell me that my father approved of Mr. Vallaton? 
that he had promiſed General Villers to—to give 
his conſent ro——On! my mother, why do you 
look ſo attoniihed ?” | 5 

* Why ? becauſe I am aſtoniſhed. What had 
General Villers to do with this man? Or how 
ſhouid your father come to talk of ſuch a perſon 
tothe Generat? You ſeem to me to be quite in a 


dream. Really, child, I wich you would recol- 


lect yourielf,” NES 1 
Tne heart of Julia ſank within her at t 
| B2 


\ 
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ſpeech. The vermillion tint which had ſo lately 
fluſhed her lovely cheek, making her brilliant 
eyes ſtill more brilliant, gave place to the pale 
livery of deſpair. She could ſcarcely retain 
command enough of her voice faintly to ſay, 
as ſhe graſped her mother's hand, „“ Have I 
indeed been in a dream? Did 1 not hear of 
General Villers's viſit to my father, and of his 


introducing—-—“ 


Major Minden as your lover, ſaid Mrs. Del. 


mond. 
« Mejor Minden !“ faintly repeated Julia, her | 


eyes fixed in a ghaſtly ſtare. «'Then—then, in- 
deed, am [ wretched for ever!” 
« Indeed, Julia, you are very ſtrange,” ſaid 


Mrs. Delmond. You ſeemed mightily pleaſed | 


u ith his propoſal when [I firſt told you of it: you 
What 


row | wonder has made ſuch an alteration in your 


were then all ſmiles and acquieſcence. 


ſentiments? If this Mr. Vallaton were not a mar- 


ried man, I declare I ſhould think that he had | 


got hold of your heart.“ 


Is Mr. Vallaton a married man?“ ſaid Julia, 


without being at all —_— of what ſhe ſaid. 
© Yes, to be ſure, returned her mother; 


don't you know that he has a wife and five 
children ?? ; 


% had forgot that,” ſaid Julia, with a vacant | 


ſmile. | 
« Why, child, what is the matter with you? 


You appcar quite ſtupiſied=bleſs me, how pale 
you arc | are you fick ? 


" 
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„Mes; very, very ſick !” uttered Julia ſinking 


upon the arm of the ſopha, and immeuaately faint- 


ing away. 


| Her mether, who happily was not ſubject to 
violc ut ala ms, quietly went to the kitchen to de- 


ſire 


E 


ſinking! 


; faint- 


ject to 
to de- 
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Gre ſome water. Julia is in a fainting fit,“ ſaid 
ſhe to the maid, in the ſame voice the would have 


| ſaid, Julia has put on her gloves, or Julia wings 


her ſlippers; and then, with equal compoſure, 
added, you had better come to ive if you can 
help her.” The girl ſtood in no nee of che in- 
junction; for no ſooner did the hear f her young 
miſtreſs's having fainted, than forgetful of the 
reſpect due to her ſuperior, the ſprung pat Mrs. 
Delmond, and was in a moment on her k1ezs by 
the file of Julia, ſprinkling water in her face, 
and trying all the uſual methods of recovery. 
Julia at length recovered, but it was to more 
cruel ſufferings than her ſickueſs hid occaiioned, 
She at one glance perceived the dreaifui conſe- 


quences of the fatal miſtake into wiica the equi- 


vocal expreſſions ob her mother, aided by ter. 

own ſanguine imagination, had fo unfortunately _ 
plunged her. Her virgin heart, her plghted 

vows were given to Vallatun; while her father's 
promiſe was paſſed to the G:neral in favour of a 
man whom ſhe ſcarcely recollected to have ſcen, 
but whom the was thoroughly convincz4 it was 
utterly inpoſſiole the ſhould ever love, Thus was 
ſhe on the eve of one of thoſe cruel perſccutioſis 
with which to many keroines have been torment- 
ed. Often, indeed, had ſhe wondered at haviag 
eſcaped fo very common a calamity for ſuch a 
length of time; and often in imagination had ſhe 
approved of the ſpirit with which the was reſolved 
to act upon ſuch an occalion. Already did ſtie 
behold Major Minden, with the determined aud 
ſelfith obitinacy of the hateful Solmes, perſiiting 
in icizing her rrluctant hand; while hec father, 
with all the cruelty of all the Harlowes, attempt- 
td to force her to the hateful union. But never, 
(che refolved) never would the diſgrace the prin- 


— 


B 3 ciples 


ciples ſhe had adopted, by a baſe ſubmiſſion to 
the will of an arbitrary tyrant. Her fate wag 
cruel, but it was not unexampled. From all that 
ſhe had read, ſhe had rather cauſe to eſteem her- 
ſelf peculiarly fortunate in being ſo long exempt- 
ed from the common misfcrtune of her ſex. Few 
novels furniſhed an example of any young wo- 
man who had been permitted to attain her nine- 
teenth year, without having been diſtreſſed by the 
addreſſes of a numberleſs train of admirers, all 
equally odious and diſagreeable as this Major Min- 
den. Where was the female, poſſeſſed of any 
tolerable ſhare of beauty, who had not been per- 
ſecuted by a cruel hard-hearted father, in favour 
of ſome one of the deteited wretches by whom 

| the was beſet? Why, then, thould ſhe complain? 
Hee ſufferings were only ſuch as, in the preſent 
depraved ſtate of ſociety, were the inevitable lot 
of her vnhappy ſcx ! | 


Such were the refleCtions of Julia, on recovering 


her recollection. But before ſhe had ſufficient 
time to conſider the plan of conduct it would be 
proper to adopt on this momentous criſis of her 
fate, ſhe was rouſed from her reverie by Mrs, 
Delmond, who peremptorily deſired to know, 
what had occaſioned the violence of her e notions? 
The tone in which the queſtion was put, though 


it had in reality acquired its emphaſis from aſto- 


niſhment and curioſity, appeared to Julia a ſuf- 


ficient indication of the determined exertion of 


deſpotic authority; ſhe therefore took care to arm 
herſelf againſt the weapons of tyranny and injuſ- 
tice by an evaſive anſwer. 

The weakneſs of your ſpirits !* rejoined Mrs. 


Delmond, repeating the concluding words of her 


daughter. It is ſtrange that your ſpirits ſhould 
be to much weaker, now that your health is al- 
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moſt quite eſtabliſhed ; and ſtill ſtranger, that 
Major Minden ſhonld appear ſo much mor? diſ- 
agreeable to you now than at the time I firlt nen- 
tioned him. | 
„ Major Minden! ah, deareſt Milam, have 
mercy on me, I beſcech you, and repeat not his 


It is worie than death to me to 
hear it. No ſound was ever half ſo hateful tu 
my ears! It thrills my inmoit ſoul wich horror! 
Oh wretched, miſ-rable, and unhappy girl that [ 
am! Why was I doomed to ſurvive the late acci- | 
dent? why was I reſerved for this much more 
unhappy fate? Never, ſurely, was any one ſo 
truly unfortunate! Never was the miſery of mor- 
tal equal to mine! 8 = | 
Julia! why Julia, have you loſt your ſ-nſes ? 
I know not for my life what to think, what to 
make of all this nonſenſe. I wonder what your 
father would fay, if he were to hear you! But [ 
would adviſe you to beware of talking in this ri- 
diculous ſtrain to him.“ | | . 
« And can my father be fo determined againſt 
e? Can he be ſo crucl, ſo hard-hearted to his 


Julia, as to force her to a hated union with the 


man ſhe moſt deteſts? Will he not be moved by 
my prayers ? Will he not be touched with pity by 
my diſtreſs? Will he behold the miſery oi his 


| Poor unfortunate Julia, without one feciing of 


compatlion ? Oh yes, yes; his heart is ſteeled by 
the cruel prejudices of ſociety, and [ am doom- 
cd to add one to the numerous victims of a de- 


praved and unnatural ſtate of civilization!“ 


* Reaily, Julia, while you ſpeak ſuch nonſenſe, 
you do not deſerve an anſwer. Let me tell you, 
Miſs, your father is too good to you by half, and 
has completely ſpoiled you by his indulgence.” 
And is my mamma too become the — 
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of this deteſted man? Does ſhe too join in the 
cruel perſecution of her poor unhappy Jdlia ? 
Oh, my dear mamma, on my kners, if I could, 
on my knees would I conjure you to fpare me 
to ſave me from this cruel, cruel fate.” e 
« Surely,” cried Mrs. Delmond, riſing, „no- 
thing was ever ſo provokingly abiurd as this ridi- 
culous behzviour. I cannot tay to liſten to ſuch 
jargon, which, I ſuppoſe, you have learned from 
Miſs Botherim, who has made herſelf the town- 
talk with her nonſenſe.“ | | 
* Oh Madam, dear Madam! dear, dear Mam- 
mal do not leave me in diſpleaſure,” _ 
Why thould I ſtay, if yeu are reſolved not 
to liſlen to any thing I ſay ? I had, indeed, many 
things to communicate to you, not only concerne 
ing Major Minden, but about young Mr. Churchill, 
from whom we have had a viſit, He made a po- 
lite offer of his carriage to fetch you home, which 
our father has accepted, Indeed, if we had 
known where to procure one, we ſhould hare 
contrived to have had you carried home a week 
ago, notwithſtanding the opinion of Mr. Gub- 
bles 3 but as the General's family had gone to 
Brighton races, and are not to return till the end 
of the werk, we knew not where to apply. Mr. 
Churchill, however, has ſaved us from all further 
trouble on this head; and has ſo picaſed your fa- 
ther by his behaviour, that if you really give him 
wie preference to the Major, I do not belicve 
y our choice will meet with any oppoſition. The — 
% Dear madam, let me * | 
« Nay, do not interrupt me ; I will hear no 
more of your nonſenſe. The chariot will be here 
to-morrow alternoon about live o' clock, which 
Four father thinks the beſt time ſor your removal. 
He is ſo much taken up by the thoughts of ſecing 


vou, 
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you, that I do not believe he will get a wink of 
ſleep to-Hight. Indeed, Julia, you can never 
ſhew enough of gratitude to fo good a father, 
who loves you as his very foul, I ſhall not ſay 
a word to him of your behaviour this evening, 
as it would only ſerve to rex him; and I hope to 
ſind you in a better frame to-morrow.” 

Julia again attempred to ſpeak, but Mrs. Del- 
mond, with more firmne{s than it was uſual for 
her to exert, prevented her reply; and after giv- 
ing ſome directions to the fervants, departed, 
not a little diflatisſied with the conduct of her 
daughter. 

Soon as her mother was out of hearing, Julia 
burſt forth into a pathetic exclamation on the 
hardthip of her deſtiny. Her calamity had now 
aſſumed an hydra form; in the ſhape of Churchill, 
another perſecutor appeared! And though two 
were a trifling number, to be ſure, compared witli 
the Heſis which diſturb the repoſe of the Lady 
Seraphinas and Angelinas, over whoſe diſtreſſ:s 
ſhe had ſhed ſo many tears, her imagination 
could even from thete have extracted enough 
of food for terror and alarm, had no ſuch per- 
jon as Vallaton been in exiſtence. At preſent, 
however, it muſt be confeſſed, that in the enacon- 
ragement the had given ro that gentleman's ad- 
dlreſies; in the intereſt he had obtained in her 
affections; and in the utter deſtruction of the 
Eopes the had been led to entertain of her father's 
approbation of his ſuit ; {he was not without real 
cauſe of uneaſineſs and diſquiet. 

She bitterly teproached herſelf, for having been 
duped by her own ardent imagination into a miſ- 
take, which the now perceived the might have 
ſeen through on a moment's reflection. But Kill 
more bitterly did ihe bewait thote falſe prejudices 
which influenced her father's ming ; prejudices, 
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which engendercd the wiſh of ſeeing her united to 
a man of eſtabliſhed character and independent 


fortune ; and which erroneovſly concluded, that 
the want of either of theſe in the object of her 
choice would be an obſtacle to her felicity. 

« Unhappy ſtate of civilization !“ cried ſhe; 


_ «« deplorable conſtitutions of ſociety ! I am doomed 


to add to the number of your wretched victims! 


While things continue in the preſent miſerable 
ſituation, fathers will be often led into the fatal 


error of thinking themſelves in ſome inſtances 


_ wiſer than their children! Oh, that 1 had not been 


born, till truth had enlightened the world !“ 


In this manner did Julia continue to deplore 
herſelf, till the entrance of Mr. Vallaton; who 


having watched the departure of Mrs. Delmond, 
was no ſooner aſſured ot her being out of ſight of 
the houſe, than he eagerly returned to renew the 
intereſting converſation which hcr appearance had 
ſo unſeaſonably interrupted. 

© In tears, my Julia! exclaimed her aſtoniſhed 
lover: What has occaſioned your uncaſineſs ? 
roo whence proceed thete looks of ſoft dejec- 
tion? 


« Ah! Mr. Vallaton, you fee before you the 


moſt unfortunate of human beings ! My cruel 


father 


© What of him ? Has he forbidden you to ſce 
me? Has he been ſfo—— 


«© Alas | he knows not of your viſits ; but he 


has formed the dreadful reſolution of . me 


to a man my ſoul deteſts !” 
And will you tamely ſubmit to this outrage 


upon the firlt principles of jaſticc? Will you, 


from an immoral aud flavith actcrence to the man 
who calls himiclf your father, tacrifice the firit 
rights of — right ot following your 

| own 
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own inclination ? What magic is there in the 
name of father, that can ſanctify ſo baſe a dire- 
-liAion of duty?“ = 

% No, my beſt, my only friend,” crie Juli: 
de be aſſured I would ſooner die than break the 
promiſe | have made to you. My father (hall 
never prevail upon me to do that; but I dread the 
thoughts of what I have to encounter in braving 
his diſpleaſure.“ | | 

As to your promiſe,” returned Vallaton, * you 
know, that by the principles of our true philoſo- 
phy, all regard to promiſes is utterly diſcarded. 
In the eye of a philoſopher no promiſe is, or ought 
to be, binding. All ſcrupuloſity about fulfilling 
the engagements into which we have entered, 1s 


childich and abſurd. It is not, therefore, becauſe 


you have promiſed to be mine, that you ought to 
become ſo;“ but becauſe by an union with me 
you can beſt promote the grand end of life = 
general utility.“ — 

« Dear, generous Vallaton, how noble are thy 
ſentiments ! How charmingly diſinterelted—how - 
pureiy virtuous !”? „ 

They are ſimply the deductions of truth. If 
the perſon that is choſen for you by your father, 
ſhould, upon inveſtigation of his principles, be 
found more enlighiened; if he ſhould be poſſeſſed 
of tupcrior powers; if he thould be more capable 
of encryizing ; if, as a percipient being, he ihould 
be endowed with à keener ſenſibility ot your ſupe- 
rior meric ; ſhould be able to make a higher eſti- 
mate of the extraordinary powers of your mind; 
then it becomes my duty to yield to him, who thall 
in this caſe be proved a being of greater moral 
Worth.“ HI | 

| « Ah! 


* See Tol. Juſ, 
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« Ah! Vallaton, where ſhall the man be found 
poſſeſſed of ſuch an exalted way of thinking as 
_— ? How mean, compared to yours, would 


the ſelfiſh ſentiments of either of the gentle- 


men, (for there are two pretenders to my favour) 


' Whole addreſſes are encouraged by my father! But 


as to them my mind is perfectly made up.” 
Why, then, this cruel agitation of your ſpi- 
rits? Why this diſmay and appreh-nſion ?? 


&« And would you have me, without diſmay, 


behold the approach of our ſeparation ! I go home 
to-morrow ; and long, very long may it be, before 
we can have an opportunity of ſeeing each other 
again.” „„ 

And why go home to morrow, my adored 
Julia? Why obey the arbitrary mandate of a 
tyrant father ? Why return to the baſe controul 
of unjuſt and uſurped authority ? Let me at leaſt 
conjure you to examine the conſequences of your 


return, that ſo your conduct may be governed by 


proper motives.” 

4 Als! what can I do? what apology can I 
offer for delay? He knows I am now abie to bear 
a much longer journey.” 3 

The eyes of Vallaton ſparkled with exſtacy as, 
ſeizing her hand, he eagerly exclaimed, Then 
take that longer journey, my beloved Julia; take 
it under the protection ef a man who prefers you 


to all your fx, becauſe of your rea, intrinſie, and 


imperiſbable exceliencez who loves youu as virtue 
perſonified; and whoſe love muſt, of neceſſity, 
be laſting as the adamantine foundation oa which 
it ſtands.” | | 
Good heavens! Mr. Vallaton, what is it you 


= propoſe ? Elope with ycu! no more to lee my 


father | Ah, no; it would too ſurely break his 
ES e heart. 
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37 
heart. I cannot think of taking ſo very unjuſti- 
fable a ſtep.” 

« Unjuſtifiable P 2 Vallaton; and upon 
what e. unjuſtifiable ? If, indeed, you can 
prove your father to be a being of more moral 
worth, (and that therefore his happineſs ought to 
be promoted in prefe rence to mine) I have nothing 
further to urge.” 

« Alas!” returned Julia, Gghing, “ how inca- 

able am I of eſtimating the moral worth of two 
individuals ſo oppoſite in their ſentiments, and of 
characters ſo totally different. May not both, in 
their way, be equ- ally eſtimable?“ 

Impoſſible!ꝰ retorted the philoſopher z © utterly 
impoſſible. To one of us you mult give an imme- 
diace and decided preference, Let us be judged 
by the correct and inf ilible criterion of philoſo- 
phy. Conſider which of us 1s molt likely to beneſit 
the ſpecies by the ex-rtion of powers, and ener- 
gies, and talents; which of us has the moſt diſ- 
tinct perception of the nature of happineſs, and 
the cleareſt views of the progreſs of mind? For 
this alone is virtue“ 


« Alas!” ſaid Julia, „ my poor father knows 


nothing of the new philoſophy; but notwith- 


ſtanding his unhappy prejudices, he is one of the 
worthieſt of men.” 


« How can one, of my lovely Joiia? s very ſupe- 
rior underſtanding admit of ſuch contradictions? 
You confeſs his ig norance, (for one who knows not 
the new philoſophy mult, of courſe, be ignorant) 
you own him the victim of narrow and illiberal 


Prejudice, and yet you ſp-ak of his worth! What 
is the worth of any being, but as it reads to gene- 


ral utility? In what r-ipe& can 1uch a perſon as 
your father bene fie ſocie:y ? And what is the 


force 
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_ of that claim which he pretends to have upon : | 
ou?!“ 3 | 
Has he then no claims upon his daughter?“ 
How can the well-informed, the philoſophi- 
cally - inſtructed Julia put ſuch a queſtion ? Does 
the not know that the progreſs of mind—the vir- 
tue, the happineſs, the perfection of the human 
race, depends upon abrogating theſe unnatural and 
faſtidiovs diſtinctions, which ariſtocratical pride 
and fclfiihneſs have interwoven in the conſtitu- ( 
tions of ſociety ? Has it not been to demonſtra- 
tion proved, that the prejudices of j/:z/ duty, and 
family affeflion, gratitude to benefuftors, and regard 
to promiſes, are the great barriers to the ſtate of 
pertect virtue? Theſe odſtacles to perfection it is 
the glory of philoſophy to demoliſh, and the duty 
of every perſon, impreſſed with a ſenſe of perfec- 
tibility, to remove. In the preſent inſtance, you, 
my Julia, are called to the energetic conflict by | 
anotiier motive, which involves a duty of a very 
ſeriovs nature. It is in your power to promote 
the hdppineſs of an individual, whoſe talents and 
virtues may be either called orth © to energite, 
according to the flower aud ſummit of their 
nature :” or, blaited by the ravages of pailion, 
and wittcred by the canker of ditappoiucment, 
may become loit to the grand purpoſe of general 
utility, On, Julia, let me beſeech you to con- 
ſider— | 8 
Here the note from Bridgetina was put into the 
hands of Julia by her maid, and amply repaid Mr. 
Vallaton for the temporary interrupion it had 5 
occaſioned, by the opportunity it afforded him of 
reinforcing his arguments from the authority of 
fo illuurious an cxample. | 
When Miis Butherim had firſt intimated her | | 
intentions of tollowing Henry to London, the ( 
icueme = 
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ſcheme appeared to Julia to be fraught with roman- 
tic abſurcity, improper, diſgraceful, and ridicu- 
lous. But now that it was diſplayed in its proper 
colours by the eloquence of Vallaton, ſhe per- 
ccived in it the grand effort of a noble mind, that 
role ſuperior to the vulgar pre-judices of an ill- 
conltituted ſocicty. 5 5 

We (hall not fatigue our readers by the parti- 
culars of the converſation that enſued. Suflice :t 
to ſay, that the oppoiition of Julia to the propo- 
ſal of her eloquent admirer became fainter and 


fainter; til}, convinced by his arguments, or over- 


come by his perſuaſion, the finally conſented to 
fet an example ot moral rectitude, by throwing 
off the ignoble chains of filial duty, and to con- 
tribute her ſhare to the general wea)j, by promot- 


ing the happineſs of one of the molt zcalous of 


itz ad vocates. 


CHAP. Iv. 


a. Al Becoming my critical fac, 


« Has declar'd that my ſtile u excee g e,; 


Thal fat: are miſteted, affertions unt te; 
Tua 7 gi ne ber nut ba!ſ of ve praiſe wlich it due, 
«© Bur if rae laid ip-<ches feem not „ry youu, 
* I will.wear I Getail'd them as well a5 1 cou'd.”? 
| SizK1a's LETTERS, 


Tn peacer ul village of W—— was {lill huſhed 
in ene lence ot repoſe, when juſt as the ſteeple- 
clock repeated tne hour of four, Citizen Gib gave 
notice to Bridgetina of the arrival of the ſtage- 
coach. She unmeiately haſtened with him to the 
| ann 
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inn at which it changed horſes, and fortunately 
found a vacant feat in the heavy-laden vehicle, 
into which ſhe was helped by the worthy citizen; 
who, while he puſhed her in, gave her his uſual 
advice to exert her energics, to which he was 
adding ſome other wile inſtructions, when the 


coachman ſmacked his whip, and drove off. 


Little was ſpoken by any of the party during 
the enſuing (tage, but from what paſſed at break- 
faſt, our heroine diſcovered ſo much of her com- 
panions, as to learn that two of them were gen- 


tlemen of the law, returning from the allizes, and 


that the third was a farmer or grazier from her 


own neighbourhood. They all treated her with 


great civility, but ſpoke chiefly to each other con - 
ccrning affairs to which ſhe was a total ſtranger, 


ſo that a conſiderable time elapſed before the found 


an opportuni:y of joining in the converſation. At 
length, however, the burſt upon their aſtoniſhed 
ſenſes in an harangue, by which if they were not 
greatly edified, the fault muſt have Jain in their 
own (tupicity, or rather, perhaps, in thoſe preju- 
dices which rendered them invulnerable to the 
weapons of truth. In vain did ſhe labour to con- 
vince the two lawyers of the inutility of the law, 
and of the immorality of every ſpecies of coer- 
cion. In vain did {he conjure up all the flowers 
of rhetoric, to perſuade them to give up a pro- 
feſſion which ii: e deſcribed to be one uniform mals 


of error and abfurdity. 


The two lawyers were not a lit: le aſtoniſhed to 


hear ſuch a ſtrcam cf eloquence flow from ſo un- 


expected a ſource. Trey for fome time thought 
it incxhauitivic, but on putting ſome pertinent 
queries to the fair orator, they ' diſcovered that 
her cloquence, +ike the little coach and horſes to 
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fame round. In vain did they endeavour to make 
it trace a wiler circle; it could neither {1--p, nor 
turn, nor co tit torwards, nor move in any 
other direct on than that in witich it had at fir(t 


attracted their curioſity. After exciting it to take 


two or three rounds over the ſame ground, they 


were perfeCtiy ſatisfied as to the extent of its 


powers; and in order to give it leiſure to run 
quietly down, they compoſed themſelves to ſleep. 
The honelt farmer had reſigned himſelf to Mor- 
pheus in the beginning of the debate, fo that 
Bridgetina was left to enjoy the pleafure of her 
own meditations for the preater part of the jour- 
ney. 

Of all the accumulated evils with which the 
preſent unnatural ſtate of civilization is fo fully 


| fraught, none is more ſeverely tel; by tne modern 


biographer than that facility of communication 
eſtablithed throughout all parts of the kingdom 


whereby the pullivility of adventures upon the 


road is almoſt entirely cut off. In former times, 


an heroine could not travel twenty miles, without 


encountering ſo many ſtrange incidents, that the 
reader no ſooner had notice of her having mounted 


her horſe, than his imagination was upon the ſpur 


for ſome great event. Every inn was a ſcene of 
action; and every ſtage ſo fruitful of adventures, 
that the judicious writer had ſome difficulty in 
compreſling them within the limits of his volume. 
But now that maids and matrons of every rank 


and ſtation, from the dame of quality who dathes 


in her chariot and ſix, to the {unple adventureſs, 


who from the top of the heavy coach looks down 


upon her Grace, all may travel from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, without let, hindrance, 
or moleſtation, an author might as reaſonably 
expect to pick up a purſe of gold upon the road 
ERS | | | as 


as an event worth nerrating. Te I do not this 


minute ke ou, Droit: ow! he at the end 
of her Jouiney before | 1 Rui my digreſhon. 
Allons, then, wy po d us haſten to the 
inn-door, to be recen + 2 ive her. We are 
Juſt in time; for here, t Golden-Ciois, you 


may het old her ju lt wighted, 

Impatient as ur heroine may be ſuppoſed to be 
to fulh| the rear purpuit of her Jovrney, ſhe 
found herſeif . oppreil. ' by fatigue, (this being 
the neu tine of her having travelled ten miles 
from her naive village, and ſo utterly incapable 
of further ex-rtiun, that the reſolved to recruit 
hericlt by a night's repoſe. She was, at her own 
deſire, conducted to a bz.l-chamber, but did not 
| find it ſo ealy a matter to get the bed prepared for 
her reception. The chambermaid prudently re- 
| ſolving, that if ſhe did not chooſe to eat ſupper, 
it ſhould not be for want of time, left her for a 
full hour to enjoy the benefit of her own refl=c- 
tions. In vain did ſhe ring her bell; in vain did 
the poke her head out into the paſſage, at the 
ſound of every footſtep, and repeat to every waiter 
an account of her diſtreſs. No one ſeemed to 
trouble themſelves about her; and the ſaw no 
alternative, but either to paſs the night in her 
chair, or to throw herſelf on the bed as it was. 
She preferred the latter; but juſt as the was laying 
down, the chambermaid appeared. 

« You ought to have known, young woman,” 
ſaid Bridgetina, * that man has not as yet arrived 
at that degree of perſection that can render him 
inſenſible to the languor of fatigue. I do not ſay 
that you ought to have returned to make my bed, 
decauſe you promiſed, but becauſe what you pro- 

miſed you ought to have performed, whether you 
had promiſed it or not.“ 


« I came 
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© T came as ſhon 18 I cyvll get away;' replied 
the girl pertle. „ Thete is no being in twenty 
u, Sat 4 time.“ | | 
« What you ſay is in leed jiſt, in the prefent 
ſtat» o-fociety ;“ returned Bri ge in i. No one 
has as vet been capable of energizing in ſuch an 
ex'r,ordinary degree. But who can ſay what 
future improvements may nat yct take place? Who 
can ſet bounds to the attainments of a perfectivle 
being ? Or u ho, that knowing mind to be as all, 
and matter to be as nothing, will dare pron»unce 
what is, or whai is not, poſſi le to its 1 E” 
The girl itared, and on ſurveying our K toine 
more minutely, wondered that the had not ſ2oner 
diſcovered the proofs that were now ſ evident of 
her iutanity. Pe: ceiving, however, no ſymptoms 
of outrageous phrenzy, the went on wan her work, 
but determined to acquaint her miitreſs with the 
diſcovery ſhe had made. 
Bridgetina, perceiving that ſhe had attracted 
the ſervant's atten. ion, fatigued as ſhe was, would 
not loſe the favourable opportunity of impreſſing 
the mind of a percipient being with the important 
truths of philoſophy. © I ſee,” ſaid the, raiſing 
her voice, “ I ſee, by the attention you have given 
to my diſcourſe, that you are not deſtitute of 
moral ſenſibility. Perhaps, notwithſtanding your 
lowly ſtation, you may, in this houſe of public 
reception, have been favoured with an opportunity 
of liltening to the diſcourſes of enlightened men? 
Pechaps ſome philoſopher, by addreliling the com- 
mon {ympa:lues of our nature, has awakened the 
dormant powers of your mind. Perhaps the germ 
of intellect has bern arouſed. If fo, by adding 
the improvement of to-day with the progreſs of 
the day b:tore, you may (though a ſervant) be no 
| 1 longer 
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longer deſtitute of the belt characteriſties of a 
rational being“ 

6 15 had better get into bed, Xla'am,' ſaid the 
gir!; © you will de much the better for a night's 
ſleep * | 

„Fill the progreſs of mind is farther advanced, 
fleep is, as you tay, a neceſſary reitorative to the 
bodily organs. But if, as I ſuppoſe, you have had 
an opportunity of liſtening to the deductions cf 
truth, you cannot be ignorant, that the time ap- 
proaches when ſlc«p ſhall be no longer neceſſury. 
Oh, that to that chain of events, which has been 
generating from all eternity, ſome link had been 
added that would have brought me into the world 
at a more advanced period { Oh, that I had lived 
at an æra when one's bones could have borne the 
jolting of a ſtage coach for a hundred miles without 


being ſenſible of fatigue! But in the preſent diſ- 


tempered itate of civilization it is impoſſiole to 
energize ſo effeQtually., We are only, as you 
know, my good girl, perfectible, but not perfect 
beings. And notwithſtanding the illuſtrious exams 
ples, recorded in the annals of ſome celebrated 


modern romances, of heroines who have ener- 


gized in ſo extraordinary a manner, as after having 
travelled for hundreds of miles on the hard backs 


of mules or hurſes, without either ſtop or reireth- 


ment, to have alighted ſo little vearied with their 
journey as to have no occalion for the vulgar re- 
itorative of fleep, we may depend upon it ſuch 
inſtances are yet but rare.” 

Bridgetina had no ſooner ſtepped into bed, than 
the chambermaid hurried to her miſtreſs with the 
very unwelcome intelligence, that a perſon of de- 
ranged intellects had got poff lion of one of her 
— 


—— — — — — 


« Who 


det ſo well as to leave us in the morning, I hall 


at leaſt they will not let her want.“ 


diately, as (he was impntient to fly to her friends, 


my ſhares have always found them to be very 
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« Who is ſhe? From whence did fhe come?“ 
aſked the miſtreſs. 

I do not know who ſhe is,” replied the girl; 
« but from the manner in which ſhe preachified, I 
ſhouid ſuppoſe her to be a Methodiſt.” - 

«« Oh, if ſhe be a Methodiſt, ſhe will be taken 
care of;“ ſaid the miſtreſs, much relieved by this 
part of the girl's information. If ſhe does not 


inſorm ſome of the congregation, and I know that 


I the morning, as ſoon as Bridgetina's bell 
notice of her being awake, the laudlady herſelf 
attended her ; not, "however, without the precau- 
tion of placing the chambermaid at the door of 
the apartment, to be ready in caſe ſhe ſhould find 
it neceſſary to call further aſſiſtance. The hoſteſs 
found the young lady up and dreſſed; and though 


the extraordinary manner in which her clothes 
| were put on confirmed, in her opinion, the account 
of the chambermaid, ſhe did not now ſpeak in 


ſuch a manner as to ratify the ſuſpicion. After 
anſwering the civil enquiries of her hoſteſs, ſhe 
ſaid ** the ſhould be glad to have breakfalt imme- 


ſome of whom the expected would be overwhelmed 
With rapture at her arrival.” 

1 know ſome of your friends very well, 
turned the landlady, „ and muit needs . 
that let people ſay of them what they will, I, for 


worthy people.“ 

„Ves,“ laid Bridgetiaa, * they are, to be ſure, 
the deſtined lony-looked-for ſaviours of the human 
race; the expunpers of ignorance and error; the 
Ecadica:ors of prejudice z the" 


« Pray, 
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Pray, Ma'e m, is Mr. Timothy Tottenham of 
your acquaintance? He, I am told, is a very 
powerful preacher.” 
© I know no preachers;'' retorted Bridgetina, 
with an air of ſuperlative contempt, 
Poor lady! (thought the landlady) ſhe is de- 
ranged, ſu e enough. You have, you ſav, Ma'am, 
fome f.ie:.ds in London, whom you now propoſe 
to viſit; and if I may preſume to adviſe, | think 
the ſooner you put yourſelf under their care the 
better.” 5 5 
| i© J ſhall, you may depend upon it,” replied 


Bridgetina, ** loie no time in accompliſhing the 


great end of my journey. Pray do you know 

| Mrs. Fielding of Hanover-ſquare ? It is through 

ber I muſt obtain the direction to him who is the 

object of my journey; with whoſe mind my ſoul 

| yearns to mingle its ſentiments of congenial 

purity.” 1 

One of the fathers of the congregation, no 

| doubt, thought the landlady. He has evidently 

| | touched this poor lady's conſcience, by ſome very 

- awakening diſcourſe ; then courteſying to Bridge- 

| tina, the took her leave, kindly withing thai the 

| friend ſhe was in ſearch of might ſpeak comfort 
| to he u ounded ſpirit. 3 

HhHetoce we accompany Bridgetina to the houſe 

of dirs. Fickiing, it is neceſſary to give che reader 

| a previous miroduttion to her acquainian.n. A 


| We might either, according to the pian we have 
| hitherto purſucu, ſclect tiom the authorities before 
us the neceſſary mac rials, aud then give them to 


deigning to account tor the manner in waich the 
ſaid matcrials came into our pofſcih»1;5 or we 
might place him in tome convenient licua 10 to 


* 
* 
. 


| varicty of methuds preſents itſelf for this purpoſe, 


the reader ot our own good pieafure, without 


hear 
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heart he good lady recount her own hiſtory to 
ſome female confidante, who, though perhaps fer 
years an inmate of her family, mult yet be pro- 
foundly ignorant, not only of the incidents of her 
life, but of her temper and diſpoſitions, the names 
of her connections, and the rank and ſituation ſhe 
has always held in ſociety. As this method has 
the greateſt number of precedents in its favour, 
we ſhould not heſitate to adopt it, did not another 
preſent itſelf, which, while 1t indulges the indo- 
lence of the writer, will be equally conducive to 
our purpoſe of inſtruction. This is no other than 


| tranſcribing, for our reader's peruſal, a letter writ- 
8 pe 


ten ſome time previous to the period to which we 
have brought our hiſtory, from Mr. Sydney to his 


ſon. For which letter we {hall refer the reader to 
the following chapter. 


CHAP. v. 


4 1 venerate the man whoſe heart is warm, 1 
« Whoſe hands are pure, whoſe doctrine and whoſe life, 
« Coincident, exhibit lucid proof BS: 
« That he is honeſt in the ſacre i cauſe. 
* To ſuch l render more than mere reſpet, 
« Wholc actions ſay that they reſpect theimſelves. 

* WY Cowrnhe 
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Letter from the Reverend Mr. Sydney to his Sn. 


| | «8 I Can neither be offended nor ſurpriſed, my 


| dear Henry, at your expreſſing a defirc to be ac- 


quainted with the origin of that friendihip which 


_— 48 
has fo long ſubhſted betwixt me and your bene. 
| f n 1 
factreſs, You have a natural claim upon my con- 
fidence, and the terms upon which, from your 


boyiſh days, we have lived together, may prove to 
you how fully 1 acknowledpe it. 


— 


« If J have hiiher'© been more reſerved upon; 


this ſubjeCt thay upo1. any other, it has only been 
becauſe where the feelings of another were con- 


cerned, I did not hnd myſelf at equal liberty to 


* 
* 
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be explicit. I deteſt the affectation of myſtery, 


and think ine necethiy for ſecrecy is ſeldom any 
other than imaginary. But where filence is no 
infringement on the duty of ſincerity, where it 
docs not interfere with the law of truth, it is a 


debt due to delicicy, the payment of which is | 


guaranteed by ſenſibility and honour. 5 
* Without the content of Mrs. Fielding, there- 

fore, I ſhould have deciinea a compiiince with 

your requeſt; but it is at her own deſire, that I 

now proceed to give you a tkeich 

hiſtory. 
* You know the degree of our relationſhip, 

which is juſt near encugh te authoriſe à poor 


couſin to claim kindred with a rich ng, and tuf- F 


ficientiy diftant te 4 Hord the latter an excuic tor 
forge ting the connection., Her tather was a cler- 
gyman of the churc: of England, and poſſeſſed a 
very good living, but which was inconſidęrable 
when coniparcd to his cxpectations. The ſe looked 


vi her littte 


S.. A 
* 


ö 


to the firſt preterments in the church, to which he 


Was lo certain of luctecding, that he thovght it 
proper to poli one the thoughts of making any 
proviſion for his family till they were actually in 
bis poſſeſſion. 1 he deanery of | 

teen hundred a year, was oniy withheid from him 
by the life of au infirm old man, who had long 
been waſted to a ſhadow by the ſevere ättacks of a 
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| chronic aſthma. Nothing could be more rrecy- 
rious than ſuch a tenure of exiſtence, exon thoſe 
air-bui' c ſpecalations upon futurity, whats rapid 
| extinction ſo often mocks the hopes of min, CN] O 
years before the death of this confirmed valetu— 


* inary, a fever of a few days carried off hs ap- 
— Cointed 1 by whoſe death his only Hugh. 
to Ter, then in her nineteenth year, Was left (Aeltitute 
* of all proviſion, and doomed to und-rgao (te mor— 
my tiſyin trials ot dependence. a 
* a, few months previous tn the enth of Mr. 
ie Fielding, bad, 11 zone que ice f ο en 
3 a | dation from Froteflor ****8, under whote auſpices 
is E had mud my ities * che college at Glaf- 
} gow, been appointed tutor o the ons „f Lord 
re. Brierſton. L nad entered the family vit no great 
th predilection 1 in favour of ſuch a fruation but in 
3 + we politenets ot is lorathip's manners, -and in 
is | the good diſpoſitious of my pupils, I found a coun- 
ter-b-iance to the mort! fications which petulant 
p, affluence is ever ready to bcitow on humble poverty. 


3 | Lady Brierſton, his lordihip's ſecond wite, was the 
. [ widow of an caſtern nabob, who had left to her 
ry the whole of his immenſe fortune, which, during 
the period of her own life, and in caſe of ſur- 


8 viving his lordihip, ſhe wil referve.+ in her oẽ l 
* diſpoſal. This lady was tirit-couſin to Mr. Fiel- 
e „ 
4 ding, and to her protection; at the death of her 
* father, was Maria Fielding coafgned. 
t 6« Never all the day of her arrival at Brierſton 
7 be etfaced from my ncmory. Never thall | forget 
4 the dipnited bumilicy, the modeſt and grace ful 
© propricty with Which ic untwered the unfecling 
5 interrogatortes ot her haughty kinlwoman. 
. Lay Prigritou ſoon felt, but could not ſo ſoon 
N pardon, th. ſuperiority ot her dependent couſin. 
4 From a Knowledge ot what paſſed in her own 
Cc mind, 
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wird, ſte conbdered n as the neceſſ. ry conco- 
mitant of every advantage, natural or acquired; 
and to mortify this imagin- ry pride, the — 
to be cqually wile and meritorious. 

« In the execution of this plan of mortiſica- 
tion, her ladyſhip had abundance of aux! irie 
n is the peculiar misfkorture 
move it a certain ſrhere, to have ths . 770 
per ſitiæs fo flittercd as to render 't amoi 
i ter them to eſcape 

Le p< tice tors of rank 


the frare of I{cil-v<lrliin; 
and fortune ar” every 
ſu rcunded by a iert of atmoſphere ot their gon, 
hich not ovivy ciitorts and cbltructs tho view al 
CAL T1nl 3 ets, Curt WHICH Terders it Gith uit for 
them (oO pu citaic tlic mores of their own hearts. 
Such vis þ c li ooten of Lady Briicritor;. As Yer 
Charity and benevoieyste, in taking the 
daup ner of her cela wider her protection, was 
the where t dan praitg; the couid not doubt 
that tle kad cxcrted a very cxtraordinaiy degtee 
of thole amiebie qu ities. nd no ſooner did 
ite, by alurcifitc veer woke tupericr information 
and cxtracrdinary talen s of her couſin, declare 
the b1ti of jeslouty and envy, han the received 
{uch cncon iu 5 on her 20 n and prudence in 
cieckiy the coiicoit of a youu; creature who had 
been QUILT pole by in u. Sec, as pertcct:y 
lacighes her dt tee PIUpricty on her conduct. 
« Wien her lac l ip tormed tile re olul ion of 
* ain, 1 te ſp. et her too annabvle relation, 
o SOR a upon het iuppeſed vai: y, me Was ig no- 
ran! the Character with which ue had to deal. 
The nun on Nana Fiening was tou cat for the 
abede of veniy Ltcr cas Of exccilcice were 
LUO glad, te cxauta, to permit „eien her 
ON l attaimnments through 417 L her Aead. 
that of Unie guy ICh. She pere the 
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unkindneſs of her couſin, and grieved at the 
proofs of it, as they appeare:l to bear witneſs 
againſt the heart of one the withed to love; but 
he was not to be mortified by fneers againſt learn- 
ed ladies, while conſcious ſhe could make no pre- 
tentiorns G the character of /carned, or hurt by 
1144005 10 nat Nate of poverty to which ſhe had 
never atenched the idea of difgrace, and of which, 
therelore, the knew not how to be aſhamed. In 
(hou, the real dignity of Mifs Fielding's charac- 
ter cole above every aflault; and at laſt fo far 
conquered even the ſelſiſh arrogance of her proud 
protectreſs, that the gradu ally became leſs allidu- 
ous in her efforts to torment her, and hnally ſuf- 
{cred herſelf to reap the advantage oi thoſe talents 
which the had ſo long pretendet to deſpiſe. 

Mis Fielding was not long an inhabitant of 
Brieriton, till my heart did homage to her vir- 
tues. The ſimilarity of our taltes, ſentiments, 
and diſpoſitions, was of it{-if ſulſicient to create 
a ſympathy betwixt us, which was perhaps in- 
crealed by the ſimilarity of our ſituations. In 
mort, my ſon, for I feel it painful to dwell upon 


the ſubject, our mutual eſteem was foon increaſed 


to the ardency cf a fiffecre and mutual paſhon, 
which, during the two years thit we hved under 
the ſame roof, was the tource of the ſweeteſt 
picature, the moſt delicious hope, and the molt 
anxious [oiicule., ; 

„% At kea,th the hour of trial arrived; Lord 
Bricriton, u Tho had for ſome time entertaimed ful- 
picions of our attachment, queſtionced me upon 
the tubject. [| had too preat an abhorrence of 
Aupiicity to deny the jute ce of his ſuipicions. 
He neard my confcilion in ſilence, and left me 
without any exprefiton either of cenſure or appra- 
bation. A week patled witnout any alteration 1 


C 2 the 


os? For ſvch was the interpretation I gave to the 


he had perceived the mutual affection that ſucſilted? 
 Erturven me and his an jable couſin, he had con-“ 
cc:ved a plan for our union, which, though it had 


weor:h more than fx hundred a year, waited my} 


their eftcem. „ You make no reply, Mr. Syd- 
ney,” tai his lerdinip, perceiving the contending} 
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the behaviour of his lordſhip, which was at all 


tim es polite, diſtant, and reſerved. At the end 
of that period he one morning entered my apart- 


ment with a look that denoted unuſual ſatisfacti- 


on; ard defiring his ſons to leave the room, told 


me he was exceedingly pleaſed at having it in his 
power eſſectually to promote my happineſs. I 
need not, to a young man like you, tell how m. 
heart throbbed at this intelligence, or deſcribe 
with what tumultuous joy it bounded at the idea 
of being united to the dear object of my affeCi- 


es. Alone. 


deſians of his lordſhip: nor was [| decerved in my 
conjectures. He told me that from the moment 


at Grit met with ſeme oppoſition from his lady, 
was row honoured with her full approbation. It 
was fully ripe for execution. I had nothing to do 
but to take orders, and the living of — 


acceptance. Nor thould the coulin of Lady Brier: 
{ton be iuffered to enter into any family as a beg- 
gar, Her ladyſhip had that morning ſealed to her 
a gilt of tuo thoutand pounds, which they ſhould 
both think very weil beſtowed upon one whoſe 
whole character and conduct was fo worthy of 


emotions that niugyicd in my breaſt, © 1s there 
any thing Giiagrccat:ic to you in my propoſal 20 


„Mh t reply can I make to generoſity ſo no-] 
ble—ro gouluris to unmerited? And yet, for-þ 
gie me, y Lord; forgive me, it, in the tumvith 
pour luiiihip's uncxpected propotal has excited, 
I am dprived of the power ot deciding. Let 
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why ſhould I hefitite ? The moment hut makes 
patlion the conqueror of conſcience, renders me 
ur'vorthy of your eitec ng; unworthy of the 2f- 
fection of h-1 who is dearcr io ine than every 
thing ut duty. 


6] realty do not undertand vor ;* returned his 


Lordſhip, wih apprent dige. © Your comet. 


ence 15 of a very cxtrantd; mary nature, in Iced, it 
ir lands de tylxt you and a good livin 

« Are there not, my Lord. certain pre „ ina— 
Tics necc:iary to qaunity ne for trat bat Ernent? 
Am I not by thete to declace my ſolemn aſcii o 
explanations and points of doctrins which either 
I do not underſtand, or cannot aporove ? And 
ſhould I do ſo with. one rem init dou u m 
my mind, mult 1 not incuc the Heavy gait of 
perqury 92 

c * pray, Vir. y4ncy, do you conf lor youre 
ſelf as lo much witer and fo much better 14) = 
the learned and worthy men who every Lay men 
the declaration at wh.ch you icrupie 5 ry ail 
who enter the church to be conlilered as per- 


jured ?? 


« God forbid ! Various are the vivo, with, 
with equal integrity of intention, mi be 1 
of the fame fu>j:ct. That which 1 cann't re- 
concile to myſcif, another miy tuiv approve, 
The arguments which carry conviction to wy 
mind, may to his appear nugztory and futile. 
No bone {t man will condemn anotner for diit-ringy 
from him in opinion; but who can approve th: 
hypocrite, who, from views of intereit or amoi- 
tion, makes public proteſſi n of opinions which 
privately he condemns ? No; rather let me eat the 
bread of miſery, and drink the tears of affliction, 
than purchaſe the enjoyment ot every earthly bliſs 


at the expence of ſincerity.“ 
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« His Leraſhip, far from being convinced by 


my arguments, ws rot 2 little diſpleaſed at my 
preſun pion, In dating to think or my elf, he 
thought I had 2Mumed a right ie which I bad no 
proper title. His pre} Mices, from birth uoca- 
tion, and babi:, vere iron, but this beart was 
$:3:1 benevolent. He wilt of ie tO CVE rC)YME ſcru. 
pics he ccrſfidered ws ri: overdue, and did not 


doubt, that up m eflection | wovicd open my eyes 
drs fer 
deilbcration, at the evd of witch was either to 


to my true intereſt, IIe pave ney. 
he confiilered as the future bhvfſbind of Nt 
Fielding, or take my leave of Ericiſton, 21 all 
that it contained, for ever, 

« You, my dear Iecnry, are yet 2 flranger (oh! 
may you long be ſe) to the wiid 15petuoiity of an 
extiatagant and dumineerivg paiſlion. An union 


with Mis Fielding had long compriſed in it 


every idea of earthiy bliiss Honours i could have 
tpurned; fortune 1 could have deſpiſed 3 but to 
reject the choſen nitreis of my affections was an 
etiurt of virtue to which my ſecble toul was hard- 


:: by equal, 


„While his Lordſl.ip was converſing with me, 
Lzdy Brierſton, willing to take to herſeif as much 
„cri in the affair as potholc, had communicated 


10 Mifs Piclding the whole tcope of the generous | 


plan that had been ſuimed for our future hap- 


pineſs. Judge, then, what muit have been her 


teelings in beholding me; when, inſtead of the 
ardent lover, tranſported into EXTUCY at tile bliſs- 


ful proſpect that had been opened to him, the 


beheld a trembling wretch, writhing with the 
torture of contending emotions, and pale from 
the agony of deſpair! 1 law how keenly the diſ- 
appointment picrced her gentle ſoul. 1 could not 
bear the ſight, but haſtily getting up from table 
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me in the li tcary, 
ſteps l iniantly atteueitllet. Ste, ton, as ia 
agit art In; out it Wiss nat ta Pia out 1940 
An ar of hero. to nt: als mint Kin the na- 
tive meekneis and 2 
her manners; Sie ele Güter iii n: en 
entered. wie, erecieit any, tu! 
6 1 Hare ercTt d. 0 42 11 VO 4 N * 11 1 
and now (bail I be for ever cx in ay deu 
tor having di tligatned your merit, BU. vy, 
my frieng, tis peicurbmnn? b it p ne that 
e: Can yon varta 4 lone 
about how vou are to proce - al 5 Len me, þ aciecen 
you; to mu youu may laicly Htruit tas lecrets of 
vous foul; you tail and ina lan o ut your 
conft nie. 
+6 1 know not what auſwer 7 returned, but it 
Cui] Ncientiy betriaved the irteſolute itate of my 
mind, and diſcovered to her ito w mach I ttood in 
nzed of the tuppuit ihe lo geuerouily beitowed, 

* His your reaſon been coaviuccd ?* retwuracd 


ſhe, with the moit un:thaken firmneſs. . Does 


8 I ES 
il. TIE 3-15 TIP r e214 


Gov and your conlcience bear witncls that it haas? 


You cinnvut ſay fo. Ah! then never, with ſuca 
teucudaus wWitueſſ-s again you, Will 1 be the 
f C4 partner 
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partner of your boſom. Sooner would I beg my 


bread with you through the world, than h are 
with you a throne purchaf d at a price fo dear.” 


« It wou'ld be injuſt ice to this iemirable w oman, 


to pretend to give 4 minute detail of tue arguments 


the adduced to hx my wavering rctolution, and to 


give effe&t and vigour to my hitherto wr 


principles. Far leis can I convey any iter of th 


dignity and ſweetueſs of her manner, white he 
_ endeavoured to ſocthe the ſtrugntins emotions of 
my troubled ſoul; an by di“ ant nope to alieviate 
the panys of preſent difzppoiatinent. 


Even at 
this diſtance of time I find the ſubject too mach 
for me. I ſhall tl.erefore quit it for the preſæut, 
and renew it in my next letter. Adieu,” 


Second Letter if Mr. Sydney, 


u Dan HENKY, 


Vov expreſs ſo much impatience for the re. 


mainder of NMrg, Ficloing's ore, that I cau no 
longer delay to gratity yeur curioſity, 

« You cannot imagine how I could ever enter 
into any other connection.“ | 

« At your time of liſe the ſurprite i 78 3 
and I freely pardon the reproach that is implied in 


it. When you arrive at my age, your notions of 


eternal conſtancy may, perl vs, be ſomewhat 
Teſs ſanguine. But 175 the object of a brit 
affeQion may be lot, and lime may fo far recon- 


eile us to the loſs, as 0 topp! the vacancy by ano- 


ther 
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ther love, never will the heart become totally 


10 inditlerent 12 the fir object of its tenderneſs. 
K « It is I ſuppote, from a confi eration of this 
an, fact. that women, wh.o are in general much beiter 
_ caſuiſts in theſe matters than we are, ſeem to be 
16 univerſally agreed in treating thoſe whom they 

13 ſuſpect of having (at however diſtant a period) 

8 P 


once p- ſſelled a thare in their huſbinl's aff<cti- 
L ons, wich hatred, jealouſy, and averfion. Not 
3 : ſo your excellent mother. Greatly ſuperior to 

| the mean jealouſy of little minds, ſhe felt a pecu- 


* | liar compi.icency for every object that had ever. 

ack 1 been dear io that faithful huiband whoſe aiF<c- 

at, | ne tic knew to be no her oun. But to return 
to the promited concluſion of my narrative. 

* „Strenge hiened by the fortitude of my charm— 
ing friend, I was enabled calmly to review the 
arguments tia. had formerly occurred to my 

mind upon the ſupject in queition, Every obj :c- 

tion remvine) in full force, They might, per- 

| hape, have been removed to me, as they have 
| been to others, by ſome new 1ig!:t or ſatistactory 
7 explanation; but I did not tank 50 if at liberty 
1 upon this PR to tlake my 1 integrity an d 
| honour, 

1 « In a letter to bis lordchip J gave ſuch an ex- 
22 planation of wy ientiments as I hoped migut have 
=O proved ſatis factory; but I was miſlaben. It muſt 

5 be a miod of no com enon giecunste, that can 
ter bear to have its intentions thwarted by thote en 
whom it meant to Con.er obligatien, and noi take 
u, Hence. Flis lordtbip fel. my ref ual as ingrati- 
2 tudc, and treated my o j ions as ib: wild 
3 drea us ct fanaticiſn, or 12 roten cd ictuples 
NCC hypocrif;. 
me f ha cenſures of his Lay were ſtill mart ſe- 
8 vere; her iudiguaticn Was unzeundzd. From 
3 C5 55 
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her lips 1 received the dreadful aſſurance, that 


with Mits Fielding w ould be the means of ſen:!- 


for ever depriving her of the favour of her pre— 
ſent protectors. For the contumely of pride, 
and the bitterneſs of reproach, I came pre; ared 
to the conference; but this, this was a fentence 
equally ſcvere and unexpected. I however made 
no dithculty in engaging my promiſe never to 
enter into any clancettine cor reſpondence with 
Miſs Fielding; but the pri ſege of taking leave 
of her, either in perſon or by letter, | would by 
no means relinquiſh. Sceing me firm and reſo— 
Jute in my purpole, her Ladyſhip at length gave 
her reluctant conſent to my writing one letter be- 


fore I left Prierſton, which ſnoud be delivered 


on my departure; but the Lappineis of fceing 


her was a bleſſing Which I wad dent: ned never 
more to en}. OY » TION 


verſity of Glatgow, and in the Purivit of {crrnce 


My flender haancze mie hive been aug 
from the ſibal! zwnd tene 
1u-port of ihe tons of var Citigs 3 bet I could 
noi in Cyunkicuce arr. pt GTA Sunk, Winch was 
jutended for the nt ande fee indigent ati the 
heipicts. In my leaent tg and talents | fuunc a 
more Worthy rcon 

© Under the ue of ihe Profcilors, I 
formed a clat> for cla, al TEatitg, 
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.ch Way 


chi fly atietnerd by yourg New Ol ivituiicy, 410 
wiſlcd to fac it ate ili. Poe cis oi Lic ally We 
lecge aud Latonmutioit. Ni Can PUT NS Cue 
ot my pups, and zt Was at is tene tua itrong 
trienduap was ccmuuted, Waich was oui Cillolved 


by 


the leaſt attempt on my part to ſee or correſpond 


ing that young lady dellicute into the world, and 


- 
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« On leaving Bricriton, I returned to the uai- 


fought to obtain the ecitorat.on © tranquilkc) y. 
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by his denh, My attachment to him would have 
ador ed me a ſuſſicient inducement to accept of 
his propfal of 1ccompanying tum to the Conti— 
nent, without the protpe ct of any p-cuntary ad- 
vinticez but with a firmneſs an | generoſity pecu- 
liir to himſe'f, he peremptorily matted on my 
nec btance either of a large ſalary during our 


6+ & & 


tour, or of a hf2-annvity at its coaglufon; an 


alternative Winch had been formerly offered by 


Vie ar an to anther gentieman. Pne idea of 
Mt rie Fielding ruth:d upon my mind, and J im- 
meadlateiy acccpted of the latter, in the n 
hopes that it might one day be thared by her why 
was it. ] miitrets ot my neart, | 

wo years and a half hal then bet from 
the period of my lexwing Drizriton, nor had Tin 
all that tedious [ace heard one «ord of intelli- 
pence concerning its inhabitants. On the moru- 
ing we arrived at Dover, happeni"g to run my 
exe over a London newſp:p-r that lay on the ta- 
ble, my attcution was arreſted by the following 
paragraph: On Pacſilay lat was married by 
ſpecial licence, at the ho1f- of Lord Brierſton, 
in Piccadilly, Sir Wliam Dinrers, bart to lits 
Maria Fizlding, coulin to Lay Brics:ton.? 1 
ſhal: not atteinpt deicriving to you my ſcelings 


upon tlzis OCC..tongz they were, perhaps, b:youd 


nat the Glappoinment of ary Carthily hope 
ought to have ithcicd upon a rational being. 
Ot the irudm of tue witiciligeace | could no: ca- 
tertain a doubt. Lite aud [ im; agine, that in- 
formation givcn to the Publie in ni; authentic 
form could be 4 lor 171 Little "nr | Con cture, 
that a Walton codndtlon of icinile malice could 
have prouuced che v ickd- and accurkced lie; or 
that a reſuta.wn ut ic % to ve given in Te next 


paper. Laat pay.c, nonc ver, Leid no t lee; for 
ED a defore 
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before it reached Dover, a favourable wind lad 
wafted us to the Gallic ſhore. 

“% Deep, very deep, was the wound which 
this intelligence gave to my heart, But, thanks 
to the goodne's of Providence, the wounds of 
the heart are not by nature intended to be imde- 


lible ; nor do they cver reſiſt the healing influence 


of time, except when the will, ated upon by an 
over-heated imagination, reſills tlie ſalntaty allittance 
of reaſon. Severe as was the conflict, I ſtrug- 

led not in vain to tech my heart fobmiſſion to 


irremediable evil. Ihe time ſpent in, our long 


tour aſhſted my endeavouis, and an incident 


which occurred on our-wiy back to England, gave 
a new turn to my ideas, and preſenicd a new ob- 


| je&t to my affeCio: s. 


„On our return from Italy, through the 
ſouth of France, we happfned one day to be de- 
tained by accident at a tna village, remarkabie 


for the ſalubrity of its air, and c2e poverty of its 


inhabitants. On taking a walk through the vi- 
lage, as I ſtopped at tlie door ot one of the houſes 
to ſpeck to a poor creature Who folicited my 
charity, I obſcrved a female come out of the 
houſe in tears. ore 

© She is dead ' ſaid ſhe to a ks ow met 
her in the lircet; tie good lady is dead, and I 
believe the dear Creature will dic with grief zoo 


it almoſt breaks my heart to ſce her.“ Vie otuer 


obſerved, that it was no vonder ile pour 


young lady itoula be aillictcd ; it was very wid 
to lute boch iattics and mother ina ikcange coun- 


try.“ 


* I couid no longer " AE VR enqu 21Ting into the 


circumitanc.s of a cate that appeared ſo inter- 
eſting, and was informed that ihe perion of whom 
they ipake was à young lady iron my on coun- 
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try, who had accompanicd her parents to the. 
ſonth of France, which they were induced to vi- 
fit on account of the declining ſtate of the od 


gentleman's health: thit he had died fx weeks 


before; and ttt bis widow and daughter were 
Prepiring for their ratuen to England, when the 


former was ſcized Vith a ſcver. which had that 


morning pot a pert iro ter existence. 

«] was fo much at. cted By the 1121 of the 
young ſirayger' $ Gr varied tat I involuntarily 
advanced towars the door of her lodgings, but 
alrai (of hureing her ſeclings by abrupt intrud- 
ing upon her © ll clion, I there heſitated. l knew 
not, indeed, how to proceed. At length recol- 
lectins myſelf, 1e. Quired for her maid. Alas! 
ſhe had no 2d ; ; the had herfcli been the only 
attendant of both father and mother, I prevailed 
upon the woman ef che huis to carry up a meſ- 
ſage, inform ang tie fair mourner, that an Eng- 
Hh perticman was below and withed to fec hee. 


Thie fond remembrances that ruthed upon her 


mind at this unexpected intelligence, occationed 
ſuck a puwrertul revuition of fee! ing as to Over- 
come ner ſentes. The fortitude that had fup- 
ported her through all tie trying ſceuts of ſor- 


row, now lo cuurcly fortook her, that the fainted 


away, the woman called to me tor TRY and 
I hatt filr entered the apartment. ilow Kriking 
Was e ſcene that there preſented itſeif to my 


view! the poor afflicted girl had fink upon tlie 


bed that wwpported the hitelefs boy of her mu- 
ther. Her cheek, ple as tha: of the corpſe, 
Trefled the clay-cold hand of her departed pa— 
Ieu', while her now arm, turown over the 
boay, tc. med in death to clin z 79 the prote c- 


7 e her } OU. il, The old woman beine toy 
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ecbie to gwe any eſfectual allutence, 1 took 
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up the lovely creature in my arms, and carrie hee 


into the adjoining room, where I hal at length the 
pleaſure of feeing ker reſtored to life and recou!- 
I:clion, 

„Such, Henry, was my fiſt interview with 
vour dear, beloved, and ever-to-be lamented mo- 
ther! IIer gentle, g£-acrous, and vrateful heart 
magmited the common exertions of humanity into 
deed: of extraor mary merit. 1 cou'd not be un- 


conſcicus of the imereſt 1 had in her atic tions, 


or remain inſenſhoie to the value of iuch a-trea- 


ſure. By a ſympathy of tales, views, and ſenti- 


ments, our hearts were ſoon fo tirmiy united, that 
the arranvements for our ſuture life were formed 


without aiſheulty, Immeciate;y after our naptials 


we retired to my native village, where, having 


received ordination, 4 became the naltor „l my 


lather's little flock, who I_humbiy hope will one 
day witneſs for me, that my endeavours to pro- 
mote their temporal and eternal happinets have 
neither been lukew noun nor incife chu! 


„] need ſay nothing of our domcitie felicity to 


the dear boy wo has at once mared and aug- 


menied evcry picature of his PAT -nt's heart; but 


malt only hint to you, that the fall value of that 
home-teit happineſs you have hiherto witactTed, 
Will not prubuziy be truly known tut a more en- 
lar ged knowledge of te world fhallenable you to 
mac contparians. Ihen, len vo hoh | the 


milcry of tai diff. nous, the hrart-Durnings of 
conteitian, and a. hae üttle cuawitnng Lurrows 


Mich op polition ot ieniiments and difference in 
opinion ctente in the beute of huules, you. 
wilt lock Lack to the ches bd re- dr of our 


iat her, ad ay, With the witc lung of Hcall, lucniy, 


Peiter is a diner oi herbe Werte levg 35, than 
 Altalicd ox aud hat red tllere wall. 
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On my return to En aun. [ had forborne to 
make any enquiry about the ſappoſel Lity Dan- 
vers; and the retirement ia winch we lived, pre- 
cludedhes ron the polnhility of receiving any in- 
telligence concerning people who were in every 
r:\|pect fo far removed from our own ſtuulon. 
Wen vou were about ive years old, Lwas called 
to tha mclancholy oihee of ati niing my friend 
ir. Campheli in his lan ilucf,. 1 had been abſent 
bout a fortnight, When your mother was one day 
tarprilcg by a carriage driving up to the door. As 
it Was tlic lirtt that had ever lt, „ot at it, the was 
thrown into 2 conkicrable Ccurce of alarm, and 
arcaded that fomething had befallen me, for of a 
viſio; to lcticit the had no the leatt idea. A 
lady begged to ice her, who was immediately ad- 
ited to te paricur, One at hrit appeared a 


Jittle ©, Harranld; but ſoon recovered herſelf, and 


with a 8 'r dit of ſweetn n ſs and aff Gility in- 
tert t Bite, iht the was a near cation, and 


had ions been an acq lain ince oi her huſ- 


bang: and hariug been accidentally led to that 
part of the county, could not reftit the inclina- 
tion ilie telt of intzodecing herſelf to the partner 
of his cucitions, and embracing his little Janily. 
Tou bon Caitztht ber attention, and tre ardour 
n e the pretded you to her bon, walle 
cen be tere hes spes, COUVINCET ily watt that 
EC en a re LAM Ordinary tete I um om 


„ Mar i, dec n wife, wich E:iation, 
* ay Cure te name ot inc Law) V. does 
Ii LY, 3 10 4 UC 1 * our ? 

* Wey Mg is. „ iuppole, quite unknown to 
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« Is it, then, Lady Danvers that I behold ?” 
returned my wife, in attoniihment. 

No,“ ſaid Miis Fielding, equally aſtoniſhed at 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, my name never has, nor ever 
will be changed 

« A mutual explanation immediately took place, 
I need not tell you, how affecting to both theſe 
amiable women ſuch an explanation mult neceſſ1- 


rily be. Equally noble, and equally generous, the 


ſympathy ot their aſſ-ctions ſerved but to endear 


them to each other. Aſſured that my abſence was 
{lll to be protonged for another forinight, Miſs. 


Fielding frankly accepted of my wite's invitation 
to remain with her for a fe days; and in that 
time made her the conlidaute of all that had be- 
fallen her fince the hour of our ſeparation. When 
they parted, it was with mutual regrct, ſoftened 
by the promiſe of punctual correſpondence. 

« Soon as Mits Fielding's carriage was out of 
ſight, you flew io your mother to ſhe w her a 
pretty book with which ſhe had preſented you, 
when, at her deſire, you had crept up to the car- 


risge to give her another parting kits. Oa _ 
ing it, a paper dropped out, adcreiled o Au 


Henry Szuney ;, it contained two bank- no es for a 
hundred pour ds cheh, and th fe x ann al 


4 from toe nit «jjcdmate ꝙ friends ts ite child of 


ter ad Hier. You know tue panctu i.) y witrn 
which ths annuiy has ever ſince cen pull, but 
vou do not know tne Giſh ulty I mide to accept 
of it, or tae dehicacy of the mechods em Frauen oy 
this gencrous won an to reconcile me to tie 
thouphis of y ſon's beconing the obj-ct of her 
bod: ty. We at length compromiied the: matter; 


I giving my conſont to your receiiing the annui y 
tu you had hc your education; and Dire. 
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Fielding promiſing on ber nart to withdraw it as 
toon as you were cf 1hjiied in a prometiton, 

« | ſhall now farisfy your curiofity with regard 
to all that bete Miſs Fielding from the period of 
my lewwing Brierſton:— 

% When 1 fo raibly credited the report of he 
marriage, I did not ſuſſiciently confider th nuute 
of love in ſuch a breait us thit of aria Fel hig's. 
In a mmd like hers, this pure ani delle ne ſenti⸗ 


ment exalts the ohject of its attaclment io far 


above the reſt of the human rice, tant the idea of 


* 


all that 15"deſcrving of eilren, ale vion, or 


cs 


affeckion becomes aflocated wth its orn. ere 


piilion is in its natuce fickle and trac fiory, but an 


attaclunent fuch as 1 have Cefcribel will bid ge- 
lance to time; and tough it may fabmit to the 


. control of reaten, will, long after a the pin 


with which it was firlt connected has been ob1tc= 
rated, retain its influence over the brea'tt, The 
woman who can ſuddenly aud lightly change the 
object of her affections, may make what preten- 
ſions to ſentiment and delicacy ſhe pleates, but is 
in reality the ſlave of paſſions mode iy would bluſh 
to oven. | 2, 

« Not ſuch was the pure and affectionate heart 
of Nlaria Fielding. In vain, after my departure 
did Lady Brievtion load me with epithets of re- 
= and endlzavour to influence tre mind of 
her counn in my disfavour. She, with modelt 
firmneſs, perfitted in jaſtifj ing my conduct, which, 


the candidiy confeſſ. da, had not wiiy put ed her 


approbation, but rivetted her ellreem. The con- 
feſnon of continued regard tor me, was conltrued 


by her Ladyiip into wioiecuce and ingratitude; 


It aggravated her harinnets, and rendered the ca- 
Pricivus petulance vi a temper, arrogant by natures 
aud callous from proſperiey, every day more and 

. more 


| 
| 
| 
[| 
| 
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more intolerable. All this Miſs Fielding conti- 
nued to endure with that chriſtian mecknets wluich 
blunts the arrows of maliguity, and is the oniy 
true ſhield N the iniults of the proud, an! 
the fneers of the ſccruſul. Inlead of bemoaning 
the ſituation that fubjected her to the bitterneſs of 


dependence, fie conſidered it as an opportunity 


aijforded by Providence for extending her know- 


ledge of the huren heart; and cx-ried herſcif to. 
improve it into an Mera fund ot wiſlom and 5 


virtue. 


— * 4 . 

- « Happy the mind. 
«T1 t can frav{]} te the ſtunnbeoruncſs of fortune 
ute 16 quick t and fo lweet: 4 Kyle!“ 


„% Notwrithittanding the contempt which her 
Ladyt}; ipattocted forthe under ndingot her couling 


ſhe vet trequentiy fel: heticlf obi ged to- vield to 


its afcerdancy. his alccndancy Was incariably 


mace ulc of oy Miſs Fielding to promote ine m- 
tercits of the humble children of poverty, whole 


ſituations ſhe frequently had it in her power to 


repreſent in ſuch a light as procured tor them that 
relief which may be v cung from unizeliag afſluence 
by addrefſing i its pride, when application would ” 
made in vain to its charity. | 
„Inis c nfi iteration would, probably, have re- 
tained Miſs Ficiding at 3 had not her 
refuſil of the addreſfes of Sir William Danvers 
inflamed the reſentment of her Lalyihip to tuch 
2 height, as rendered their ſeparation inevitable, 
dhe then retired to a ſmall village in the ncigh- 
bourhoud of —, where the was received as a 
boarder into the family of a reſpectabie farmer. 
Even here the found means ot employing her 
time to the advantage of the little circie by which 
ihe was lurrounded. By her inſtructions the im- 


proved. 
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proved the young; by her ſempathy ſhe conſoled 
the unfortun ne; and by her example of inte- 
pining patience, hunnility, and picrv, lhe e iſied 
ail wi? came within the ſphere of her chlerva- 
tion. To raiſe a little fund for dees of, charity, 
ſhe had recourſe to her den; and in this retire- 
ment {he compated fever little trailer, chi-tly 
inten led for tn brootitet her cen fox, and cal- 
culated to roftore that intestechd vigour Wilton 
the whole court of 1iivir prefont mocic oi eue, ͤ ion 
tends 15 eftcctuaiily't » Cir . 3 
«hug 12 the, Th; ter tries Dr afuv rior | 
mind, tranlmute evitinio und; ant in a uαα˖⁵ n 
in ich CN NF; er lex W. 2:4 have ind: | 72d 121 
a lite ls am jon-ipiriten d. {30n4ency,. c. einde 
to zie entity to herſfg.i by tne employment of 
Ler tecultier, while the promoted ihe virtu: and 
the rappinc's of Ones, „% ey 
„% From 1:s 4 Ace ſho was recalled by the ace 
counts o! the merle. B6igation of Lidy D. ier— 
ſton. Her Ladyunp, now in the {econ year of 
her wiiiowhoutd, had, by a para!ytic ſtroke, en ircly 
jon the ute of one ſide, and was, become {uct an 
60Jj:ct of compaſſion, that the delicate nerves of 
ker friends were too mucy tnocksd to bear the 
ſiabe of her diſtteſs She was, indeed, no ſooner. 
i capabte cf contributing to the amulemnent, or 
11 utering the vanity of ter former aneiates, than 
ſie tound hcricit deferted aud torlorn. Even the 
formal erquirics by which the was for ſome time 
mocked, were by degrees neplecied ; and the was 
leit, without the contotatiou of bchol ing one 
pitying tear thed over her calamity, to the care of 
merccnaries, aud the coun.tor: of ker own reflec- 
tions. , ts 
« In heart like Miſs Fielding's, the ſuſferings 
of a tilow-creature uever {ail 1c al. ni.iiate the 
Ic-ungs 
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feelings. of reſentnent. On the wings of grati- 
tude and affection te flew to the contal ion of 
her tormr bengficthtefs. She atended her with 
unceating afÞdury through the remaining tedious 
courſe of ber diforter 3 bore wit! unthrinking 


F Patience the neeviikneſs of a hid temner, rendered 


Kill more iraſcihle by the preſF.ce of diſcaſe; and 
cheerfully complicd with ail the whims and cn 
prices to which a mind weakened by fuch a malay 
is ſubject, 7 


c At length the death of ker noble kinſwoman 


releiſed her from this very paininl ſituation, and 
the was preparing to return to her former retire- 
ment; when, very unexpectedly, on examining 
her Ladythip's will, it was diſcovered that the 
aſſuranets the had from every quarter received of 
having been cut off from all ſhare in her fortune, 
were without foundation; but that, on the con- 
trary, ſhe was left ſole hcireſs of all her great poſ- 
ſcihons, 

% Of the uſe ſhe has made of the noble fortune 
thus bequeathed her, you have heard too much 
of her deeds of charity to be iznorant. May the 
prayers for her life that are every day put up from 
the grateful hearts of the indigent and afflicted, 


aſcend to the throne of the Moit High! ant long 


may ſhe continue to bleſs the world by her exam- 
ple, and to furniſh it with a living initance of the 
eilicacy of fixed and ſte dy principles ot virtue! 
„Adieu, my dearcfl, Henry. Gop blels you, 
and maxe me tene of the bieſſing he has in you 
bellowed on your ati:cionate farther, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Deep vers'd in bouks, and use zu hanſell,”” 
MitTrox, 


* 


Tur hour of dinner at Mrs. Fielding's had joſt 


been reported by the hall clock, as Henry Sydney 
knocked at the door. He found his patroneſs in 
the drawing-room, ſurrounded by a ſelect party 
of friends, to all of whom ſhe particularly pre- 
ſ-nt-d him. Dinner being then announced, the 
company moved to the parlour, where it was ſome 
time before the attention due to her gueſts per- 
mitted Mrs. Fielding to addreſs her young friend. 


At length ſhe took an 6Pportunity of enquiring 
Whether he had feen the lady from W——, Who 
had that morning enquired for him at her houſe ? 


& You greatly aitonith me, Madam!” faid 
Henry; „1 know of no lady from W——, nor 
have | been at my lodgings ſince twelve o'clock.” 

« Did the lady leave any meſſage for Doctor 
Sydney?“ enquired Mrs. Fielding, 


% No, Madam,“ auſwered the ſervant, 4 ſhe 


neither leſt any meſſage, nor would the give her 
ame; though the ſecond time lhe called, I told 
her that as Docter Sydney was to dine here, the 


nitzh! depend on my punctually delivering either.“ 


She then called, twice,” faid Henry. How 
do you know, Mr. Wetherby, that the came from 


V__? 


She faid ſo herſelf,' returned the butler; 
and that the necd not leave her name, as you, firs 


wouid wot fail to diicover it by the power of tender 
5 Nui ys 0 | | 


The 


ö 
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The confoſen of Henry was rot a little aug- 
mented by cbſerviag the un eren limpur occa- 


ſioned by theſe words. Nirs, Piel. ing hertelf could 


ſcarcely forbear laughing: i}. c, however, would 


not add to the evident diſtrefs of Heny, by giving 


way to the impuiſe. The fame delicacy did not 
operate upon Mr. Sardon, the gentle man who fat 


oppoſite to Henry, who locking earnclily in his 


face, exclaimed, * And by the power of tender 


ſympathy Dr. Sydney has diſcovered it. Oh, a 


pariſh-certifticate could not have defecibed the fair 
lady in language more intclipible! But pray, fir, 
is this the common flile of your vitting-cards in 
the country.“ 

Henry replied in ſome vexation, * that really his 
queſtion was as unintcllipible as the lady's mctlege 3 


he confeſſed he could comprehend veither the ne 


nor the other.“ | 
„No,“ returned Mr. Sardon ; “ and have you 
> 
Are ticre, then, fo many from whom yuu would 
expect a fimilar metfuge ? What a bappy man you 
are! | 

a Upon my r returned Henry, (whoſe 
earneilnc's to clear himfeif made the ſtair appea 
fi;i} more ridiculon: +) 1 declare 1 have nut ine 
Iceſt courtpurn of wi the lay is—end tvppie 
it will all turn out to be a mere mittake.” 

45 Poor lady! cried Rir. Hardon, © . 
tou nt ha eight and forty hours of Lenden am 
could eutiroy "the pov ut fewer a! 2 {9 
Elicct ua). * 94 | 

In iL.is manner did Mr. Sardon co::mvo to 


awuſe himteif at the expence ut Henry, 0 bs 


the tinte of dunner; jolt as the d. ler: was pur 
upon the tobe, a hickiiey-coach ſtopped at. the 
door. Ah, aid r. dardon, oblerr in, 2 how 
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anxiou1y Hoary liſtened to the voices in the hall, 
« | ſce, Docter, the tender ſympathies are not 


quite extinguiſhed; they were only dormant—but 


ipring to life at the knock of a hackney-coachman 
— as I live, here ſhe comes!“ 

At that momeat the voice of Miſs Botherim 
diſtinctly reached the ears of Ilenry, who heard 
her ſaying to the ſervant as he and to conduct. 
her to another room. © I tcl vou will go to him 
wiercver he is, and have no obje Ction to ſee Mrs. 
Vielkling,” Petrified with aſton ithment he beheld . 
her enter, Wheng utter making a formal cut'ſey at the 
door, the inmmciatcly wade up to him, 1 ; 

80, | have 106und youu out at tf Che diſtreſs 
of Henry, as the app! onched towards him, is not 
to be dcicrihzd. Ile invocluntar.ly thrunk from 
her approach. I knew you we uld be turpriſed,” 
{id the, in a tone of tenderneſs; © you were not 
prepared for tie pleaſure of ſceing me fo foon.” 

6 he ple, fare is indegd very ua xpected,” faid 
H-nry, in great contuſion, „ Pray is Mrs. Bothe- 
Tin 10 toon?! * i | | 

© She in rownl* cried B.idgetina, no, no; 
but. | ſhall reſerve all the pereſting particulars of 
my icavieg W--- for your priv.sc ear, in the 
n.can time pray introduce ME to! ies. Fielding. 

Merry Mou ruber have und ertaken a Journey 
to the At ntipoccs, bu! p<roviving te altonilhed 
Icke of nis patron >, hie thought it beſt to lofe 
no LP? 11 42K, CU: icing to her 0 A: ts Zotherim 
reales n 
Nis: Fieidingg: whoſe poi. ets low ed from a 

; 


dreopur twuter tien the eil aalubed rules of eti- 
auctte, enn tctinovs forms of CLLEMONF, re- 
CEIVED itt Hellen n X only with gobd breeding, 
Bur with at conp tenz) Which 1+ tte of. prug 
ot Z004-ituturce Ihe very Krunge appearanee GE 
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Miſs Bothe rirn, the de formity of her perſon, the fan- 


taſtic fnyovlarity of herdreſs, rendered more conſpi- 
cuous by the ſtill ſtranger ſingularity of her man- 


ners, were to her benevolent heart ſo many motives 


to pity, and ſeemed alike to claim her compaſſion. 


and protection. The abruptneſs of her intruſion 


ſhe attributed to ignorance, and the extraordinary 
mode of her addrefling Henry to ſimplicity, nei- 
ther of which were, in her eyes, ſubjects ef ridi- 
cule; whole only true province the confi-lered it 
to be to expoſe the arrogant pretenſions of vanity, 
and to unmatk the inſidious deiigns of ſophiltry 
and deceit. She ordered a chair for Miſs Bothe- 
iim near her own, to the great relief of Henry, 
who was not a little aſhamed of his very unwel- 
come vilitor, whoſe unexpected appearance he was 


totally at a loſs to explain. Une behaviour of 


Mrs. Fielding gave the ton to her 2uells, ſom? of 


whom were very much inclined to in, gulge their 


riſübility at the appearance of Miss Botherim, till 
the ſtile of Mrs. Fielding's reception convine:d 
them of the impropriety of ſuch a bch;.viour, Mr. 


Sardon, indeed, could not fortear ly congratu- 


lating Henry on his uncommon telicity, an! when 


the lates retired, he ſtill more unmercitu:! 7 ratlied 


him upon his enviavle conqueſt. 
Bridgetina, whoin total want of obtervation ren- 


dered unconicious ct any breach of the eftubtitied 


forms and cuttoms of ſocicty, telt no pun from 


eeither baſhfulncis or embacratiiarnt, 8s did not 
wait for an invitation to accompany the ladies to 


the draving-roun z bat bent upon the Protecution 
of her plaus With regard 0 Ie: ry, the re llved 
without ceremony to rcmain AL Därs. * 1cng's tue 
reſt of the evening. 
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Mrs. Fielding knew not what to make of het; 
ſhe was diſtreſſed at the poor girl's thus expoſing 
herſelf to the deriſion of her gueſts, but ſo un- 
willing to hurt her feelings, that ſhe could not 
bring herſelf to wear the appearance of wiſhing 


for her departure. The gentlemen very ſoon fol- 


lowed the ladies to the drawing-room, where the 
circle was enlarged by additional viſitors, it being 
an evening on which Mrs. Fielding was always 
known to be at home. = 

Henry was extremely vexed at perceiving Miſs 
Botherim ſtill of the party. Taking care to place 
himſelf at as great a diſtance from her as poſſible, 


be entered into immediate converſation with the 


perſon next him, avoiding to look the way ſhe. 
was; and though her eyes were fixed upon him 
from the moment of his entrance, happily for 
Henry no one could poſlibly follow their oblique 


glances to the object on which they darted their 


moſt tender beams. 5 

« You are fond of the country, I preſume, 
Madam ;” ſaid Mr. Sardon, placing his chair by 
Bridgetina. I am greatly miſtaken, if you will 
find the ſociety of London at all congenial to your 
feelings.” . 5 | 

„Why ſo, Sir?“ 

© Becauſe it is ſeldom agreeable to a perſon of 
refined ſenſibility.” “ 
Bridgetina drew up her head, with a look of 


much approbation. Mr. Sardon continued: In 


ſhady groves and purling ſtreams there is ſome- 
thing ſo ſoothing to a ſuſceptible mind, fow—? 


A mind of great powers, Sir, ſaid Bridge- 
tina, bridling, and interrupting him, is ſuperior 


to the operation of phyſical cauſes. It is in no 


| cafe io be influenced by ſurrounding objects. 4 
ber ſon of talents, in the midſt of the maſt creuded fireet, 
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enn give full ſcope to his tmaginaticm. I make no 


doubt, you, Sir, who appear to be poſſeſſed of no 
common abilities, have experienced the truth of 


this. Have you not /rwughed, and cried, and entered 


mite mee calculcticens, and dige 77 ſagacious reaſon- 
ings, and conſulted by the aid of memory the books 


ven have rend. and prtjected others fir the good of 


mankind, awhile taking a walk from Charing Creſs 
to Hyde-Fark C:rner ;* and done it too as much 
at your eaſe as in the middle of your ſtudy ?? 
66 Really, Madam, I cannot tay that I have.” 
«No! T hen I am miſtaken in your character.“ 
« Perhaps,” rejoined Mr. Sardon with a ſmile, 


the miſtake is mutual; but I ſhould be glad to 


know from what inſtance you do me the honour. 
to infer me capable of ſuch complete abſtrac- 
tion?“ 

From no particular inſtance, but merely be- 
ciuſe ſuch employment of the mind is common 
to every man of talents in walking the ſtreets. 
1 te dull man, indeed, ges firaight forward ; he 


chſerves if he meets with any of his acquaintance ; 
be enquires reſpecting their health and their family; 


he glances ut the ſhop ꝛwind aus, ard ſees fhie. buckles 
und ten urns, But a man of genius obſerves none 
of his acquaintance, makes no enquiries reſpecting 
their health or their families, looks at no ſhop- 
windpws, nor ſecs either buckles or tea-urns, 
f.culd they be ever ſo much in his way.“ 

« Bravo!” cried Mr. Sardon ; What an ex- 


| cellent criterion by which to judge of genius 


But aid J ou net ſay ſomething — — and 
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Oh yes,” returned Bridgetina, © I ſaid the man 


of talent, in walking the ſtreet, gives full ſcope 
to his imagination. He laughs and cries. Unin- 


debted to the ſuggeſtions of ſurrounding objects, his 
whole ſoul is employed. In imagination he declaims 
er deſcribes ; impreſſed with the deepeſt ſympathy, or 
elevated to the Ioftieſt rapture.”* „ 

Mr. Sardon was aſtonithed at the fluency of her 
expreſſion. He began to conſider her as a very 
extraordinary character, and willing to purſue the 
converſation, exprefſed himſelf highly ſatisfied. 
with her very accurate dclincation of the different 
ways in which a dull man and a man of genius 


employed themſelves while walking the {treets. 


He then begged to know how they were to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the country. Here, alas, Bridgetina 
was ſoon run aground. She had gone to the very 
end of her leſſon; and was ruining away from 


the ſubject in a very unaccountable manner, when 


it was taken up by a lady near her, who had atten- 
tively liſtened to the couverſation. 

I know not how to account for it,“ ſaid Drs. 
Mortimer, but 1 have generaiiy remarked that 
men of diſtinguiſhed talenis, who have always 
teſided in the country, ſeldom deign to be agree- 
able in convertation ; while in town, one dail 
meets with men of the firſt-rate abilities, who 
ſeem ſo totally unconſcious of thzir own ſuperio- 
rity, that one is neither pained by their reſerve, 
nor mortified by their condelcenſion.“ 

% You do not conſider, my dear Madam,” ſaid 
Mr. Sardon, «« thet the value of a commodity tiſes 
in proportion to its ſcarcity. The yreatelt ſcholar 
in the pariſh is too extraordinary a perionage to 
demean bimfeif after a common manner. When 

| T- 2 he 
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he deigns to ſpeak, every word is a law, and eve 
| ſentence the ipſe dlixit of infallibility. And would 
you expect ſuch a ſage as this to deſcend to Chit- 
chat with a lady ?” 
« Oh, it is when he deſcends, that he offends | 
me wel.” re 1 Mrs. Mortimer. I could 


bear the moſt pompous diſplay of his learning 


far better than the arrogance of his ſtupid and 


affected reſerve, or the conceited air with which 
be lets himſelf down to the level of a female un- 


derſtanding.? 
« The obſervation of Mrs. Mortimer (ſevere 


as it is) may, perhaps, be often applicable to 


mere ſcholars,” ſaid Mrs. Fielding; . but I be- 
lieve it will ſeldom be found deſerved by men of 
refined taſte, or real genius, however remote 
their ſituation. The cultivation of taſte beſtows 
a pcliſh upon the mind, that ſeldom fails to form 
the manners to urbanity 3 3 but upon the whole, | 
muſt allow, that men of ſuperior talents or in- 
formation are gencrally much improved by mutual 


colliſion.“ 

« ] never mind the learned bears, for my ſhare) 
laid a young lady who fat by Bridgetina. What 
1 deteſt in the country is, the coterie of cenſo- 
riovs old maids, eſtabliſhed in every little town, 


who are everlai.ingly making their l-natured re · 


marks upon all that paſſes.“ 
Fern. it me to rectify your miſtake,” aid 


Bridgetina z « and to intorm you, that the cen- 


lure of which you complain is the very perfec- 
tion of human reaſon ; and the perſons who ex- 


erciſe it are the eniightencd friends of the human 


Tace, When laws are abrogated and governments 


diſſolved, theſe old maids, wh. tc cenfures are, 


from the depraved ſtate of a diſtempered civili- 
zetion, rendered unpalatable to a multitude of the 


preſent 


. 


n 
2 


ſach a champion to ſupport her; and was taxing 
her memory for another haraaguz, when looking 
up, the obſerved Henry S:ducy flipping out of 
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preſent race of mankind, will keep the whale 
world in a moral dependence upon reaſon. Nor 
will old maids be then per nitte l to mike 1 mon- 
poly of cenſoriouſneſs. A ceniuce will then be 


exerciſes by every individual over the actions of 


his neighbour ;z a prompt: to engaire into and 
ju ige them, will then bo aniverſaiz* and every 
man will enjoy the advuntige of deriving every 

oflible aſſiitance for correcting and mo 1!.iing his 


conduct, by the perſpicacity not of a few ſolitary 


old maids only, but of all his neighy2urs. Ot, 
happy time! Oh, bleſſed ætea of lelicity!“ 

« Oh wiſe, judicious, aud enliahtene d mald- 
ens!* cried Mr. S rdon, „who have given the 
world ſuch convincing proots of the eiſicacy of 
cenſure, as have enabled the philofpher to mac? 
an eltimate of its value ! iow greatiy are man- 


kind indebted to the accuracy of your ootervatti) 15, 


and the curious minutenels of yoar relearch I). 
Though Mr. Sardou ſpike this in a tone fath- 

ciently ironical, Bridgetina, totally unconſcious 

of the irony, was much delighted with having 


1 


the room. 

« Doctor Sydney, Doctor Sydaey,“ cried (he, 
out of breath with terror and percurbation, 4* you 
d not, 1 hope, intend to go away?” 

J am obliged to go, Madam ;* returned Hen- 
ry, ſtill receding. 8 

„ Wal! leave me without one tender inter- 
change of congenial ſentiment! without giving 
me an opportunity of ditburthening my full 

| | 23 heart 


e See Pol. Jul. vol. i. 
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heart of one cf the many thoufind, thouſand 


things I had ro ſav!” 


« If you leave your addreſs, I ſhall do myſelf 


the honour of waiting on vou before you leave 
town; ſaid Henry, haſtily opening the door, 
and making his retreat as quickly as poſſible. 

«© Before I leave toan!“ repeated Bridgetina, 


following bim to the bead of the ſtairs. „ And 


is this like your proteſtations of affection? Is 
this conduct in uniſon with the ardour of your 
declaration of fervid love?“ 


Henry bad reached the firſt landing-place, but 


at theſe words he turned. * Mifs Botherim, ſaid 


he rather ſteruly, 4 this is not the firſt time that 
vou have ſeemed to meke a point of teizing me. 
I rrvlt now, once for all, deſire to know what 
YOUr extraordinary conduct means!“ 

« Ah! Henry, too charming Henry, it is your 
conduct that is extraordinary; z mine is the natu- 
ral reſult of deep inveſtigation, and the true 
principles of morals. T s you had never 


_ Eiſcloſed your pathon, I ſhouid have Owns - 


=” to town all the ſame 3 I——" 

« He: avens! NMiſs Botherim, what is it you 
mean?“ exclaimed licury, who now ſaw with 
horror the miſtake into wl ich he had been be- 
trayed. + You follow nie to London, and follow 


me on pretence of my having diſcloied a paſſion 


for you! A paſſion for 3%, Mus Butherim ; I 
really have not patience for any thing fo abſurd.“ 
„And can you deny all that you ſay at our 
| laſt render interview at the farm? What is be- 
come of that charming morbid exceſs of ſenſibi- 
lity and tenderneſs, with which you then con- 
feſſe d the tervour of your fierce conſuming flame? 
Ch, how greedily l ablorbed the delicious poi- 
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fon that flowed from the ſoft tongue of tender 


love! Oht——— 
« Miſs Botherim, this is eil too N ticulaus. 
I well remember when we lat met, that | was 


weak enough to ſuffer myſelf to be le into a 


confeſſion of my attachment, not for you indeed, 
but for one with whole ſentiments you prerended 
to be intimately acquainted. It is imp \lible, 
utterly impoſſible that you coul! apply any thing. 
I then ſaid to yourſelf. The ſuppoſition is too 
injurious to your underſtanding. Way then 
purſue me in this manner ? Why perfiit in tor- 
menting me ?” 

« And is it, then, not wich me that you are 
in love after all? How can [I believe it comp Hie 
with the nature of mind, thut ſ@ many iran und 
reiterated irt have produced m . Is it pol- 


_ Gble that vou can intend to leave mae. int Its 


leſs, ſolitary, (hivering wanderer, in the <treary. 
wilderneſs of human ſociety ? An cal Heu- 
4 ay 
« Really, Madam, if you take my alvice, you 
will not long remain in the wilderneſs of La ſon. 
You ſhall have my hearty wiihes for your good 
journey back to the country, Pay rail I now 
defire Mrs. Ficl iing's foot man to call a Co ich 20 
take you home to your lodgings ?” Wuliur vaice 
ing for her permiſſion, he init anti called the 
footmaa, and teiling him to conduct Mlits By. 
therim into the parlour itil be could icteh her 4 
conch, he hurri.d off in ſpite of her eirae i en- 
treaties to prolong the conference. It was for 
tunate for Bridgeiina that Henry had preſ.nce 
of mind cnough to prevent h-r return to the 
drawin-room, where the certainly would has: 
done het utmolt to expoſe boti herſcif aud 


him. | 
D 4 — 
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She no * heard the hall-door ſhut upon 
Henry than ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, and to 


uſe her own expreſſion, gave a vent to the highhj- hook; 
wrought frenzied emotions of her troubled ſpi- | vou! 
rit. She bitterly bemoaned her unparalleled mis= | «| 
fortunes, to which ſhe applied every epithet in] thou 
the vocabulary of ſentimental mifery, and was Hen 
{till {truggling with the ſull tide of melancholy freſpe 
emotions, when the ſervant returned with the been! 
coach, „Tell Mrs. Fielding,” ſaid ſhe to the jette 
forman, as he attended her to the coach; „ tell may 
her that I (hail ſee her to-morrow, when I will | yav' 
repoſe my ſorrows in her friendly boſom.” 1 
Did you drop your boſom-friend, Ma'am ?' -. 
ſaid the footman, who thought he had not rgaly 1 - - gar 
heard her. © Give me leave to fetch it.” 1 
„Ah l you cannot fetch him!“ ſaid Bridge- Jo 
tina, hearing a deep ſigh; “ he will not cone wi 
for you; he is hard and impenetrable as the mar- no 
ble rock; but I (hall find a way to ſoften the ob · ni 
duracy of his llinty heart!“ > 
The footman ſtocd aghaſt; and when ke told | vc 
the coachman to drive to Charing-Crols, Better | W 
drive to Bedlam, I think !* exclaimed he; for p 
ſure I am, many honeſt ſouls are put in there not — 
half ſo mad !? | 1 
E I 
5 | 
| 
CHAP. VII. BE. 


8 3 8 anxious to excul- 
pate himſelf to Mrs. Fielding from having any 
concern in the intruſion of Miſs Botherim, im- 5 
patiently hurried through the buſineſs of the 


morning, and preſented hiinſelf at Hanover- 
iquare before three o clock, 


6 Your 
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« Your coming is very apropos,“ fail Mrs. 
Fielding, „as I was juſt going to fend for you. 
But, bleſs me! how very much fatigued you 
look; from your appearance one miglit ſuppoſe 
ou had not been in bed fince I ſaw you laſt.” 

«| muſt own I have had a flzepleſs night, 
though I was in bed the uſual time,“ replie! 
Henry; but as I have, ſince leaving it, paid my 
reſpects to half the governors of the hoſpital, and 
been as far as Hackney and Homerton to deliver 
letters of introduction, my. ſided appearance 
may be well accounted for. 1 ſhould, inilce(, 
have gone home to dreſs before I did myſelf the 
pleaſure of waiting on you, had I not been im- 
patient to make ſome apology for the extraordi- 


nary vilit of Miſs Botherin.” 


lt was on this very account I wiſhed to ſee 


you, returned Mrs. Fielding. She has been 


with me halt the morning, aud I muit confeſs has 


not a little ſurpriſed me by what ſhe has com nu- 


nicated.“ | 

© I know not what ſhe has cemmunicated to 
you, Madam,” fail Henry; „but I know I never 
was more altonithed in my life than at her ap- 
pearaace z and, indeed, can neither account for 
that nor any part of her behaviour in any other 
way, than by ſuppoling a degree of mental de- 


_rangement.? 


lf it be madneſs, yet there is method in it,“ 
rejoined the lady. Bizarre as the evidently is, 
and ridiculous as many of her notions appear to 
me, I muit acknowledge, that if the account he 


this morning gave me of your conduct be found- 


ed in truth, you appear to me to have acted in a 


very indetenſiole manner.” 


It wounds me to the foul to find that you, 


Madam, can believe me capable of acting in à re- 
24 prehenſible 
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prehenſible manner in any inſtance; but with re- 
gard to Miſs Botherim I ſoſewnly aſſure you 

need no affurances as to your intentions, 
Dr. Sydney; I can readily believe that you never 


meant any that were ſerious with regard to Mifs 


Botherim, bur I fear—I fear you are not to be ſo 
eaſily acquit:ed of the crime of amufing yourſelf 
with her credulity: a crime, which, however 
light and triſling it may appear, is in zeality the 
very height of cruelty and injuſtice.” 

« Believe me, it is a conduct [| have ever re- 
probated. You, Madam, cannot hold it in more 
abhorrence than I do. But had I even been in- 
clined to practiſe it, Miſs Botherim is the laſt 


woman 1n the world whom 1 ſhould have thought 
of for furniſhing amuſement in any way.” 


% You may certainly think I have no right to 


catechiſe you; but you mult pardon me for put- 
ting you in mind of the laſt converſation you had 


with her before you left the country, Am I to 


believe that what the told me was all her inven- 
tion?“ 

Henry coloured, heſitated, took up Mrs. Field- 
ing's work-bag, examined the embroidery, open- 
ed, and then drew the firings; opened, and drew 
them again; then haſtily throwing it aſide, I 


can give you no anſwer, Ma'am, that will not 


convict me of folly, credulity, aud preſumption. 
Yet as | would rather bear the imputation of 
weakneſs, then be thought capable of the conduct 
Miſs Butherim has aſcribed to me, I ſhall frankly 
confe ſs to you, that I ſuffered myſelf to be be- 
trayed by her into a miſtake which Which 


66 ] perceive that the ſubject grows painful to 
you, and ſhould be very ſorry to diſtreſs you. 
I (hall only, before we call another, bey leave to 
allure you, that it was not with a view to gratify 


an 


' 
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an idle and impertinent curioſity that I intra- 


duced it. I am truly ſorry for the dilemma into 
* which you have drawn yourſef; and in ſpite of 


her folly, cannot help being ſorry for the poor 


girl, who is, indeed, likely to be the greueſt 


ſuſferer. I hope, however, you have not gone 
| fo far as to wound your honour by retractin x.” 


« You, if you pleaſe, Madam, ſhall your! ſelf 
be judge ——T have ſcarcely ever met with Miss 


Botherim fince my return to W—-—, without 
receiving ſome obſcure hint of her knou ledge of 


the icuation of my heact * The yalled deer 
winces,” and I ſhall not conceal from you, that J 


could not deny the juſtice of her ſuipicions. I 


frequently met the lovely girl, who ever has, anl 


ever will be the ſole object of my affe clions, in 


her company. And, though I cautiouſly endea- 


voured to conceal my heart- Telt preference, found 
J had not don: it fo effectually as to efcape th. 


penetration of Miſs Batherun. I contrivey to 
parry her attacks upon the ſubject of my paſſion, 
-_ the day before [ left W—=—; when, on hear- 

of my deſign of coming to London, the to 
— taxed me with cruelty in leaving one 
who was deſerve:ily dear to me, 1a a ſtate of ſul- 
peuſe, that the extorted from me an avowal of my 


love, and a detail of the reatons that had hitherto 


ſealed my lips upon the ſubject * 
46 But how could its Botherim take this tv 


herſclf ?” 


As to that, Mad im, Miſs Botlierim alone can 


tell. Happily the convertation paſſed in the pre- 


{ence ot a third perlon, who, I make nv doubt, 


Will exculpate me from ſaying a word to Mits 


Bucherim, that credulity it{eit could coutruc into 
auy thing beyond bare civility. My weakneſs, ia 
having bren duped into b. liert ing her the conti- 


Came 
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dante of a woman of uncommon ſenfe and pene- 
tration, it is not ſuch an eaſy matter to vindi- 
Cate.“ 

That I may not be led into a ſimilar miſtake 
with poor Miſs Botherim,” ſaid Mrs. Fielding, 


ſmiling, “I muſt beg to know the lady's name 


who is likely to be the innocent cauſe of ſo much 
miſchief.“ 5 ö | 

« Oh, that J could have the honour of intro- 
ducing her to you, not only by name but in per- 
ſon,” returned Henry. * Young as ſhe is, and 
inferior as ſhe may. be deemed in point of fitua:t- 


on, I glory in the proud certainty that you would 


in her's acknowledge a kindred mind.” 
The greate ſt compliment that I have receiv- 


ed theſe twenty years, without doubt ;” replied 


Mrs. Fielding, bowing. To be thought to 


have any reſemblance to a young man's miſtreſs, 


is an honour for which I cannot be too grateful. 
7 * 6 | 


15 

Her name is, I believe, unknown to you. 
She is the rector of W——'s eldeſt daughter.” 

«« Daughter to Dr, Orwell?“ 

« Yes; the ſame.” | 

« I remember the Doctor well. He was onl 
in deacon's orders at the tine of my father's 


death, but had for three months done duty as his 


curate. He was a young man remarkable tor 
piety and learning, and an exccllcnt preacher; 13 
he not?“ | 


Without appearing to aim at the graces of 


oratory, he poſſeſſes its eſſ. utials, and I believe 
was never heard with indiflereuce. His ſermons 
are of a piece with all bis actions; they ocar the 
iterling mark of ſound witdom, unaffected piciy, 
aud genuine benevolence.” 


% What 


But you have not yet told me who this paragon 
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„What fortune does he gire to his daugh- 
ter?“ 

« His private fortune is, I believe, nothing 
and his living (in order to avoid all diſputes we A 
his pariſſoncro) he put it out of his power to 
raiſe. It is little more than three hundred a year; 


out of which he cannot be ſuppoſed to have ſaved 


much for his family. 
« And pray, Sir what right had you to fall ; in 


love with any lady without a fortune?“ 


« Alas! no right. But how is it poſſible to 
ſhield the =, from the admiration of excel- 


| lence ? Conſcious, however, that a knowledge 


of my affection could but ſcrve to involve the ob- 
ject of it as a tharer in my diſtreſs, in caſe J 


ſhould have the misfortune of pailing any con- 


ſiderable length of time uneſtabliſhed in my pro- 


feſſion, I determined to keep the fecret locked 


within my boſom, till a tolerable proſpect of fuc- 
cels ſhould enable me to reveal it without the 
imputation of temerity or preſumption.” 

« Mighty heroic, to be ture! And pray, were 
your looks and actions equally well guarded as 
your lips?“ 

© It is impoſſible for me to anſwer for them. 
Ia ſpite of my endeavours, perhaps, it was ſome- 


times impoſſible to avoid betraying a preference 


ſo itrong! ly felt.“ 

&« Aid ſo you could play with this poor girl's 
feelings; to gratify the inclination, or rather the 
vauiy 7 of the moment, you could excite her ten- 


derneſs by a behaviour which might convince her 
ot your decided partiality and after aaving in- 
ſidiouſly betrayed the affections of a grateful 
hart, you can ſatisfy your conſcience, becauſe, 
fortooch, you never ſpoke of love! Oh, Brutus 


is an honourable man!” So are ye all- all honour- 
able men!“ 


Henry 
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Henry looked ſomewhat embarrrſſed, After 
a ſhort pauſe, he reſumed the converſation. ** Tf 
J had not preferred her happineſs to my own,' 
faid he © I ſhould certainly not have left W 
without endeavouring to engage her hand. But 
in my ſituation, what rinht had I to do ſo ?? 

Then, my good friend, you had ſurely no 
right to behave in ſuch a manner, as to give her 
reaſon to believe herſelf miſtreſs of your affections. 
Looks and actions are frequently as unequivocal 


as words, Where they are known, and intended 


to be ſo, I do not fees why in honour they 
ought not to be deemed as binding.“ 


© With pleaſure ſhould I ratify every engage- 
ment mine have ever made; but, alas! far from 


having any reaſon to cenclude that my attentions 
have made any impreiſion on her heart, I have 
now much caule to fear that ſhe will never liſten 
to my vows. 


% Have you ever made the experiment 1 


© In the belief that to Mits Botherim ſhe had 


_ conf: ſſed fome ſentiments in my favour, (for fo, 
fool that I was, did I conitrue what fell from that 


bundle of adſurdity } I flew to Harriet, with a 


full intention of laying open to her my whole 


heart. She received me with her uſual ſweetneſs; 


Y 


bur when i would have talked of love, ſhe ab- 
ſolateiy cefuſed to hear me, and having called her 
father, lef me with a cold aflurance of her con- 
tit; ved irivmlllp.” 

© And pray, if ſhe had liſtened to you, what 
would have been the coniequencee? Years may 
elapie, beſore your proicthon cuables you to main- 
tein a wie in à Nile of common cecency. - It 
you think of wwarrying till you arc at Jail in poſ- 
tei!::93 of a clear tive hundred a year! cannot 
hei bring your rclaton-—but FEmomoe:, you 


arc 
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mM are no longer to reckon me in the number of 
7; your friends.” _ 
5 The ſolemn and poſitive manner in which Mrs. 
Fielding pronounced theſe words, ſeemed to pro- 
. hibit all reply. Henry deeply sghed, and was 

ſilent. After a ſhort pauſe, Mrs. Fielding, re- 
: ſuming her uſual tone of affability, again revert- 
, ed to the ſubject of Miſs Botherim, in which the 

had not far proceeded, when the entrance of ſome 
| viſitors put a [top to the converſation, and gave 


Henry an opportunity of retiring, He immedi- 
ately proceeded to his lodgings, which he en- 

| tered with a heavy heart. He was ſo wrapt in 
thought, that it was a conſiderabie time ere he 
perceived that two letters lay for him upon the 

table. One was directed by his ſiſter's hand; 
with the other he was unacquainted. He gave 
the preference to the former, precipitately broke 
the ſeal, and read as follows. 


| . CHAP. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


« Is there in human form that wears a heart, 
« A wretch, a villain, loſt to love and truth, 
« That can with ſtudy'd, fly. enſnaring art 
« Betray ſweet Julia's unſulpecting youth ? 
« Curſe on his perjur'd arts! diſſenibling, ſmooth ! 
« ire honour, virtue, conſcience, all exil'd ? 
« Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents, fy:dling o'er their child, 
Alen paints the rum Pmaid, and their diſtract ion wild!“ 


BURNS, 


* To Henry Sydney, AM. D. 
© MY DEAREST BROTHER, 
«6 0 | . | | 
OURELY the poſt was this morning much 


would have arrived. The long-wilhed-for ſound 


few down to the poſt-office to demand the EX= 
pected letter. I might as well have ſtaid at 
home; for the bag could not be unſealed till the 
poſt- maſter had made an end of dipping. I was al- 
moſt ſuffocated with the ſteams, but there in the 
little box cribbed from a corner of the tallow- 
chandler's hop, and dignified with the name of 


4 of the ceremonies, begreaſed from head 
to foot, appeared. Naſty as che was, I believe I 


given it me immediately; but quite inſenſible to 
my impatience, there did the wretch ſtand taking 
cut letter by _ ſpelling and putting * 
the 


longer coming in than uſual. I thought it never 


of the little urchin's horn no ſooner gave notice 
of his approach, than I threw on my ſhawl, and 


Poji-Office, did I ſtand for half an hour, till the 


could have kiſſed him for my letter if he had 
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the names on every ſtupid ſcrawl, till at length, 
and at the very bottom of. the bag, he pulled out 
your epiltle in his dirty paw. | 
d That's mine!” cried I; “ that's my brother's. 
letter!“ 

Stay, Miſs, till I read the direction;' ſaid he, 
wiping his ſpecticles with the muit provoking 
compoſure, « Lo Miſs —Mits, 8yd ue y-) d- 
ney; aye, I believe it is your's „ 

„ threw down the poitage, ſnatched it from 
his hand, and haſtily ran over the contents. 
Then, returning to my father, | enjoyed the 
| ſweetelt of all pleaſures—that of talking of the 
deareit object of my aſſection to one to whom 
the ſubject is no leſs grateful, no leſs intereſting, 
than to myſclt. 5 os 
V hope we are not too ſauguine with regard to 
your proſpects, when we pronounce thein more 
than tolerable; but upon this ſubject your father 
intends to write you more at large; and to him 
I ſhall leave the ampie diſcuſſion of your plans, 
contenting myſelf with hearty wiſhes and ardent 
prayers for their ſucceſs —Happy am I in the 
heart-fclt aſſurance that it is uot in the power of 
time or abſence, of proſperity or adveriity, no, 
not even of that general damper of brotheriy af- 
fection—a wife, to deprive me of the place I 
hold in my dearcit brother's love. 

« Apropos, of a wife, Youu cannot imagine 
how I have been alarmed by this ſtrange unac- 
countable*girl, Mifs Botherim, who yeiterday 
evening very gravely aſſured me you had paid 
your addreſſes to her. I at firit thought the 
was oniy in jeit, but the continued to iuſiit upon 
it fo ſertouſly, that I confeſs the made me very 
uneaſy. I went to Harriet Orwell, to couſult her 
upon the ſubject, and was indeed much relieved 


by 
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by her endearing ſymparhy. She felt for me ag 
it the caſe had been her own, Indeed, if you 
had been het own brother, ſhe could not have 
been more affected. But what friend mult not 
have felt concern at the thoughts of your throw- 


not yet quite caſy on the ſubject, and beg you 
will give me a full explanation of it in your nex-. 
IJ am called down to Harriet, who comes to take 


reſume my pen. © 


ec] do not wait for to-morrow. I cannot. 
My heart is roo full, And as | know my ſpirits 
are at preſent too much agitated to permit me to 
ſleep, I ſhall ry if by writing I cannot weary 
them into a ſtate of gre. ter tranquillity. 
O Henry, what a ſcene have I juit now wit- 
neſſed | Foor Captain Deimond ! you may imagine 
better than I can deftcribe the agony of his foul, 
when I tell you that he has loit his daughter! 
Yes, poor Julia is, as I greatly tear, lolit to her- 
ſelf and to her friends for ever. 
« On going down to Harciet Orwell, I found 


but had not advanced many eps when we were 
met by Nirs. Gubbies, who informed us that Julia 
was expected home; and that it was indecd pro- 
| bable ine might already have arrived at her fa- 
ther's, We then thought it proper to change 
our route, and turned down to Capt. Delmond's. 
The Captain heard our voices in the hall, and 
ſent down old Quinten to beg us to walk up to 
the dining- room, where we found him vying in 


vants 


ing vourſcif away ? Forgive we, but | really am 


me out, ſo mult bid vou adieu till to-morrow; | 
when, . in the language of noveliſts, I thail | 


ſhe wiſhed ine to acconipany her to the tarm 
to enquire for Julia; we immediately ſet out, 


his wheeled chair, giving dixeCtious to the ſcr- 
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vants about placing a new ſopha which hid been 


juſt brought home, intended, as he told us, for 
the accommodation of Julia. The dear girl 
may, perhaps, be fatigued from her little journey,” 


ſaid the fond and anxious father; © and the may 


here repoſe herſelf without depriving us of the 
pleaſure of her company.” He then made us 


walk into his dreſſing room, which you know 


looks into the garden; there a field bed had been 
put up for Julia, to ſave her the trouble of going 
up and down ſtaits; and of that, and all the other 
little arrangements made for her reception, we 
were obliged to give our opinion, and bighiy did 
we delight him by our approbation. Mrs. Del- 
mond was then out at market; ſhe was to go for 


Julia a ter dinner, when the Captain intreated 
we would returu to him, and by our preſence add 


to the pleaſure poor Julia could not fail to expe» 
rience, in returning home after ſo long and me- 
lancholy an abſence. 3 
„We did not heſitate to accept of the old 
gentleman's invitation, and went a little after 
five o'clock. With the Captain we found young 
Mr. Churchill, in whoſe carriage Mrs. Delmond 
was gone for Julia. Hz apperred litcle leſs in- 
tereſted than the Capt iu in the return of che fair 
invalid, and hitcnea with no leis alhluity for the 
ſignal of her approach. At fengtb Quinren opens 
ed the dininz-room COOr Witt a j tui coume- 
nance, he carriage is coming, ur; | fee it; 
tis turned the corner of Job's held, and will be 
here in a minutc.” Capt. Delmond wes in the 
middle of a fentence but couid not proceed. He 
claſped his hands and liſtened, looking towards 


the window with an carusſtueſs of expectation 


and pleaſure, that it is impoſſiole to deſcribe. The 
Carriage rattled along the pavement. They 
1 5 ſhould 
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ſhould not drive ſo quick,” ciica due Captain; 
« they will ſhake the poor yirl to pieces.” 
« Mr. Churchill flew down (tairs, as the car- 
riage drove up to the door, Harriet followed 
him; I too involuntarily aroſe, but on a mo- 


I thought it would be cruel in us all to leave, and 
reſumed wy ſeat beſide him. The dining-room 
door was left open, ſo that we could diſtinctly 
hear all that paſſed below. 3 

„ The firſt ſound that reached our ears was the 


lancholy accent, Good God ! what is become 
of my young miſtreſs ? Where is Miſs Jalia? 
Why is ſhe not returned?“ 


Ohl they have deceived me! cried he, in the 
molt forrowful voice; + my dear girl is not well 


n 8 
« I would have aſſured him he was miſtaken, 
but my attention was attracted by the voice of 


broken by ſobs to be diſtinctly heard. I trem- 
bled with apprehenſion and anxiety, but could 
not leave the unhappy father in order to ſatisfy 
myſelf, He pulled the bell again and again, but 
no one anſwered, It ſeemed as it every one 
Was afraid of approaching him; too ſure a proof 


dreaded to announce. At length Quinten ap- 
peared; but oh, how altered was the expreſſion 


temptcd to ſpeak, hi: pale lips quivered with a fort 
of convulſive motion, and the big drops chaſed 
each other down his weather-beaten checks. 


voice of old Quinten, exclaiming in the molt me- 
Captain Delmond ſunk back in his chair. 
enough to come home. Alas! I ſee ſhe has 


deen worſe—much worſe than they ever told 


Mrs. Delmond. What the ſaid was too much 


of how unwelcome were the tidings they ſo much 


of the old man's countenance! When he at- 


« On 


| 


men:'s reflection, returned to the Captain, whom | 
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On your peril let me know the worſt !” ſaid 
Captain Delmond, in a voice ſcarcely articulate. 
« Is Julia iil ? Is ſhe dying F 

Oh, no, thank God! ſhe is not ill; but— 
but— the is gone off!! 

Gone off! How ? Where? With whom?“ 

« Gone off to London, I ſuppoſe,” returned 
Quinten; „with a ſweetheart, 'tis moſt likely. 


Heavens grant he may be made of true ſtuff; and 
then all may be well again, pleaſe your Honour, 
ſoon.” | 


Captain Delmond raiſed his hands and eyes 


to heaven, and threw himſelf back into the chair 


in ſprechleſs agony. Quinten proceeded : « Don't 
let your Honour take it ſo to heart. Miſs is 


indeed gone off without leave; but what then? 
If (he has done half as well as your lady her 
mother did, when ſhe ran off with your Honour, 


no one need pity her.” 

Captain Delmond took no notice of what he 
ſaid ; he did not even ſeem to hear him, but 
hattily enquired why he did not fre his wife? 
Quinten then confeſſed, that his miſtreſs was ſo 
ill as to be obliged to be carried into the parlour, 
Leaving Quinten with his maſter, I then ran 
down ſtairs to enquire after Mrs. Delmond; who, 
a> I entered the tront parlour, was juſt recover- 
ing from a violent hylteric fit. She was ſenſiole 
only for a few minutes, wnen {he relapſed into 
another more ſevere, and of longer duration 
than the former. Had it not been for the judici- 
ous and well-directed endeavours of the dear ſen- 
fible Harriet, 1 quellion whether it might not 
have been ncarly fatal. Soon as I beheld her 


open her eyes, I flew back to Captain Delmond, 


to inform bim of her recovery Nou are very 


| ous my dcar,' lle ſaid in a fort of hollow voice; 


* you, 


— 


| | | of no 
© you, I hope, will never be the murderer of hing me for 
who gave you being.” So ſayn 
« Tears now for the firſt time found their way ceeded 
to the afflicted father's eyes; he wept bitterly, 1 | Delmo! 
ſtood in fil-nce by his ſide ; for what comſort had | * 
I to offer him? Could I defire him not to feel after 6 
the wound that pierced his ſou! ? Could I paliiate begs tt 
the offence of her who had fixed the keen dart \airs | 
of anguiſh in a father's heart? Impoſſible! The | me!” 
attempt would have been impertinent as vain. I | meet" 
thought it beſt to let the firſt ſtrong emotion have __ 
free courſe, and out of reſpect to his feelings, berſel 
I after a little time again went down to Mrs. | mani! 
Delmond. While I was on the Juſt ſtairs, a „ 
heavy ſigh from the back parlour attracted my at- | believ 
tention. I then for the firſt time recollected Mr. |  ftrony 
Churchill, and on opening the parlour door, I | there 
there found him fitting ; his elbows reſting upon feel 
the table, and his claſped hands ſupporting his | iofen 
forchead. I ſtood for a minute before he obſerved 1 25 
me; and when he looked up. Mr. Churchill,” „ 
faid I, without ſceming to notice his confuſion, LE... 
in what diſtreſs has this raſh ſtep of Julia's in- pale 
volved this unhappy family ! Poor Captain Del- | cha 
mond] I do not think he will ever get the better tion 
of it.“ | atte 
« What a wretch I am,” cried he, in ſuch a | and 
caſe to think only of myſelf | I will go to Cap- on 
tain Deimond. But what can I fay to comfort tea 
him? Is not Julia gone ? is the not the prey of a A 
villain? Ah! Julia, it is not my happinets alone wu 
that thou halt deltroyed; thine, thine too, is 1 
gone for ever! Heaven knows with what care 1 
ſhould have cherithed it. Oh, Miſs Sydncy, you ; 1 | 2 
know not how dear this charming creature was to © 
my heart]! For her alone I prized this accethon of | 3 
fortune, that is now become to me a vile ching, 
of 
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of no earthly uſe. For her—but you will ſcorn 
me for this weakneſs—let me po to her father.” 
So ſaving, he paſſed me, and with ſlow ſteps pro- 
ceeded to the dining room, while I went to Mrs, 
Delmond. . 

4 found her better, hut ſhe did not ſpeak till 
after ſome time, when Quinten came down to 
beg, that as ſoon as ſhe was able ſhe migit go up 
ſtairs to his maſter. « What will become of 
me!” ſaid the; „oh, Miſs Orwell, how thall J 
mee: my poor huſband ! How mall I tell him the 
particulars of this fad aff ur!“ She then threw 
herſelf on IIarriet's neck, and wept in ſuch a 


manner, that J feared ſhe would have relapſed 


into another fit. Indeed, I never ſhould have 
believed tnat Mrs. Delmond could have felt fo 


ſtrongly on any occaſion whatever. Bur I fee. 


there are wounds which the molt apathetic muſt 
feel; ſorrows which touch the boſom of the molt 
inſenſible. | 8 

„„We would have had her to go up alone, but 
ſhe inſiſted upon our accompanying ner. When 
we entered the dining- room, your triend Churchill, 
pale and agitated, was leaning on the Captain's 


chair, in vain endeavouring to conceal the emo-— 
tion that ſwelled his heart. Captain Delmond 


attempted to ſpeak, but his voice was choaked, 
and the words died away upon his lips; he held 
out his hand to his wife; who bathed it with her 
tears; we made her fit down beiide him; but a 
conſiderable time elapſed before either could find 


utterance to the ſenſations that oppreſſed their 


ſouls. 
„At length Captain Delmond begged to have 
a minute detaii ot all the circumſtances concern» 
ing ths event they ſo much deplored; and Mrs, 
Delmond, compoling herſelf as much as poſſidle, 
8 proceeded 


. * * 
* 1 
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proceeded to relate, © that the laſt time ſhe had 
been to ſee Julia, ſhe was ſurpriſed to find that 
fellow Vallaton with her.” 
„ Vallaten !”? exclaimed Capt. Delmond ; « Ig 
it then that villain, that infernal villain, who has 
ſeduced my child | A married man, too! O diſ- 
traction I— If there be vengeance in heaven, it 
will ſtrike him—proceed no further. I cannot 
bear it. My heart-ſtrings are cracked already.” 
He heaved a convulſive groan, and I aQually 
thought would have inſtantly expired. We with 
diſſiculty prevailed on him to tate of ſome cor- 
dial, which having a little revived him, he de- 
fired Mrs, Delmond to proceed, 

«« She related, that at the time above-menti- 

oned ſhe thought the behaviour of Julia extreme- 
ly flighty and odd; but that conſidering Vallaton 
in the light of a married man, ſhe entertained not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of him; though now that ſhe 
looked back upon all that paſſed, ſhe wondered 

at herſelf for being ſo very blind. But how 
could I imagine,” cried ſhe, that ſuch a girl as 
Julia, ſo virtuous, fo modeil as ſhe has ever been, 
ſo far fcom any forwardneſs or levity, ſhould yet 
be capable of ſuch vile wickedneſs? Oh, that I 
had died before the ſaw the light! Little did I 
think, that (he, who was the pride of my heart, 
ſhould live to become a curſe to her that bore 
her! 

« Here poor Mrs, Delmond was again obliged 
to op; and Julia's maid Nancy having come in- 
to the room, I took the liberty of hinting to 
Captain Delmond that the particulars he wanted 
might be learned of her, without putting Mrs. | | 
Delmond to the pain of reciial. © 

„She accordingly was called, and briefly 8 
ſtated, that Mr. Valiaton, (u ho had, cver ſince 

Miſs | 
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Miſs Botherim was with Julia, been her daily vi- 


ſitor) came in a polt-chaiſe at nine that morning, 
and on ſtepping out, told her (Nancy) that he 
was come to fetch Miſs Delmond home. He 
alked if her clothes were packed? She told 
him no; for that Mrs. Delmond had informed 
her Miſs was not to be ſent for till the afternoon ; 
but that ſhe could put them up in a quarter of an 


hour. He defired her to make halte, and then 


went into the parlour to Miſs Delmond, who was 
dreſſed, and ready for breakfaſt. She took in 


the tea-kettle ſome minutes after, and obſerved 
| her young miſtreſs in tears. Mr. Vallaton was 


ſpeaking to her in a low voice, as if ſoothing her 
(or, in Nancy's dn wards, coaxing her) to do 
ſomething the did not quite approve She could 
not diſtinctiy hear all th.t te ſaid, t the words 
general utility, right reaſs i, and true hil ſophy, fre- 


quently met her ear; and onee, in anſwer to 
lomething that Julia ſcemed to urge concerning 
her father, Mr Valiaton expreſſed his wonder 


that ſhe had not got the better of ſuch fooli/h pre- 
Judices, Then turning to Nancy he again bade 
acr make haſte, and put nothing up at preſent 
but Miſs Delmond's clothes, as every thing elſe 
would be ſent for after wards. When all was 

ready, he took Julia's hand to lead her to the 

carriage, but ſhe had not advanced many ſteps, 
when the grew ſick, and was obliged to have 
hartthorn and water twice before the could pro- 
ceed; at length Vallaton took her up in his arms, 
and lifted her in, jumping in after her; he de- 


| fired Nancy to follow, and they drove off. 


Lo her great furpriſe, when they came to 
the croſs, initcad of going on to W ——, they 
turned into the London read. Julia then wept 
violently, aud Vallaton, (the villaiu!) putting his 

VOL II. 8 arm 
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arm round her waiſt, ſpoke to her in a low and 


{coil ing voice; he ſpoke in French, ſo that much 
Nancy knew nct what he ſaid. When they ar- to de 
rived at ——, he told Julia ſhe need not leave the about 
carriage, as freſh horſes were ready to be put to maſte 
it im mediatcly, and that he ſhould ſpeak to the was 
landlord to take care of Nancy till the arrival of vf father 
the ſtage- coach, when ſhe ſhould be taken back | world 
to the farm. 3 Xs - | narrat 
« And is my miſtreſs not to go back to W—-—?” the cr 

_ cried the poor girl, in an agony of grief. Oh, heart- 
Vo not let me leave you, my dear young lady, 7 
P i.ay take me with you; I will attend you where- minut 
ever ycu go, and I will go with you to the very the de 

v» orld's end, if jou will but permit me to ſerve her hi 
ou.“ 5 in his 
% Julia leaning over her to Vallaton, who had ! pourtr 

by this time ſtepped out of the carriage, Do, can pa 
my good friend, ſaid the, (while the tears fell ſcribe. 
from her eyes) + do permit her to go with us of my 


pray do. I ſhall want her aſſiſtance, aud ſhould | T have 


be glad to have her with me. It would be a com- figure 
fort to me indeed it would.“ 8 1 
« [ tell you, my love,” returned the wretch, 3 
« jt is impe ſſible; there are a thouſand reaſons | molt x 
againſt it. Come,” ſaid he, taking the girl's | now at 
hand, and pulling her out of the carriage, you | againſt 
enly teize your miltreſs by your prate.” Then | that ſh 
dragging her into a parlour, he told her ſhe mult of ſuch 
return to the farm by the ſtage-coach, and there | knows | 
wait the arrival of Mrs. Delmond, who would | 2 of 
forth a 


take her} ome in the evening. 
Ard wat am | to tay to my miſtreſs ?” cried Captair 
Nancy. How thall I look her in the face, after | thall eſc 
what has happened?“ . 
4 And what has happened?“ returned the ſeoundr 
retch kierceiy. The reit of his ſpcech was 8 lainy ! | 
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much above Nancy's comprelienſion to enable her 


to detail it with exactneſs; ſhe only knew it was 
about the prejudices of ſociety, and that he called her 
maſter an old licenſed murderer; and ſaid, that it 
was Julia's duty to prefer his happineſs to her 
father's, and that they were going to enlighten the 
world.” ——Such was the ſubſtance of Nancy's 


narration, which received many interruptions from 


the croſs queſtions and bitter exclamations of the 
heart-wounded parents. 3 

« When ſhe had finiſhed, a ſilence of ſome 
minutes enſued, which was only interrupted by 
the deep ſighs of Mrs. Delmond. The feelings of 
her huſband ſeemed too acute for utterance; but 
in his, countenance the agony of his ſoul was 
pourtrayed in colours ſtronger than imagination 
can paint, or it is in the power of words to de- 
ſcribe. The recolleCtion is engraven on every fibre 


ol my heart; and when I attempt to ſleep, (which 


I have done for ſome hours ſince I began this) the 
figure of the unhappy father ſwims before my 


| eyes, and harrows up my ſoul. 


« Mrs. Delmond, though ſhe continued for the 


| | moſt part to weep in ſilence, could not forbear 
I now and then to utter a reproachful exclamation 
| againſt the ingratitude of Julia, «© Good Gop! 


that ſhe ſhould ſuffer herſelf to become the prey 
of ſuch a wretch, 2 low fellow whom nobody 
knows! a man who is not, perheps, even in the 


| Tank of a gentleman !” "Theſe exclamations called 
| forth a ſearful burſt of paſſion from the lips of 


Captain Deimond. Let not the villain think he 
thall eſcape my vengeance l' cried he, in a voice 


Jof frantic rage; I ſhall purſue the baſe-born 


ſcoundrel, I ſhall make him anſwer for his vil- 
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© The recollection of his own enfecbled and 


helpleſs ſtate then ruſhed upon his mind, and 
cruſhed his ſpirit to deſpair; he ſunk back in his 
chair and burſt into a flood of tears. 

« Churchill eagerly ſcized his hand. Permit 
me, fir,” cried he, © to purſue the villain, give 
me your authority, and be aſſured you ſhall have 

a ſpeedy account of him.” 

© Anil | too!” cried Quinten, all panting with 
eageineis. Permit me to attend his honvur, and 
old as I am I may be of ſome ſ:rvice. I ſhall ler 
him know what it is to call an honeſt ſoldier, that 
fights for his King and country, a licenſed mur- 
derer. I he cowardly thi:f! the ſneaking, ſmooth- 


tcngued fcoundrel! He muſt have dealt with the 


devil to bewitch my dear young lady; ſo wilc as 
ile was, and ſo dutiful !“ 

„% Mr, Churchill again urged his requeſt, and 
taking the empha ic ſqueeze which Captain Del- 
r ond gave his hand for a token of approbation, 
he flow down ſtairs, mounted his fervant's horſe, 
and ordering him to foliow on one from the car- 
Tiage, lie rode off before any plan had been con- 
certed for the conduct of his ent-<rprize, Pray 
heaven he may not ſuffer from the generous fer- 
wardnet- cf his galiant ſpirit! 

« Oh, Julia, how have you thrown away your 
| boppinets ! In the affections of Charles Churchill 
you mighit have been bleſſed indeed ! But poor, 


infatuated girl what (lore of miſcry have you | 


not prepared for yourſcif ? When an awak-ned 
conſcience telis you what you have inflicted on the 
authors cf your being; when the remembrance 


of itic:r thoutand, thouſand tender oilices, their | 
fond anxlstics, their ncver-ccaſing cares of love, 
{bali trig whu Gceper nue your black ingratitude, 


how mult ut iting your foul! 
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* Alas, Henry, while young, we little think — 


* How ſharper than a ſerpen:'s tooth it is, 
« Co have a thankleſs child: 


But what ſhall we ſav to this tort of philoſophy, 


which builds the fabric of morals on a direliction 
of all the principles of natural aitection, witch 
cuts the ties of gratitude, and pretends to extend 
our b-nevolence by anmii' ting che ſweet bons 
of domeſtic attachment? Hound thts lu ae pre- 
vail, —* Relations dear, and ali the charities of 
father, ſon, and brother,“ would ioon be us longer 


known. O for the ſpear of I.huriel, whoſe potent 


touch made the lurking {121.4 appear in his prop-r 
ſhape, when, as 1 ſuppoſr, in the form of faife 


- philoſophy, he atiemp.s to iuſtil into the heart of 


Mother Eve— | 


« Piſtemper'd diſcontew'e! : honghes, 
Vain hopes, vein auns, invri: nt. dives, — 
« L:own up with high conc. its engen, ring pride.“ 


« Nay we, my dear brother, never ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be ſgduced from the plain path of piety 
and peace; may tue olething of cur heaven Father 
kni: the bonds ot our aitcclion on carth, and at 


length re-ur.ite us a tamily of love in heaven | 


Adicu! Your's mott ſincerely, 


MARIA SYDNEY.” 


« P.5, I have juſt heard that Miſs Botherim 
has likewiſe gone off to London. Surely, Harry 
but ĩt is impothble— you can have no intereſt in 
her, Yet 1 cannot help being very much diſturbed 
by this intelligence. For heaven's ſake, write im- 
mediately. 1 hope in Gon you can clear your- 
ſelf; if not, O Harry, how miſcrable ! but 1 can- 
* 3 „ 
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not, will not ſuppoſe it. Poor Mrs. Botherim is 
quite beſide herſelf. Captain Delmond «oo is, I 
hear to-day very ill. The gout is flown into his 
ſtomach, and the ſymptoms appear dangerous. 
Should he die, what muſt be the tcelings cf Julia! 


Your father will v rite to-morrow. He and Dr. 


Oru ell have both b-en with Captain Delmond all 
the morning. — Once more adieu!“ 


Henry did not read his ſiſter's letter without 


experiencing a conſiderable degree of emotion. 
Hoping the other might give bim fome further 
information on the ſubject that had employed his 


ſiſter's pen, he haſtily opened it, aud caſting his 


eye to the end, ſaw the name of Bridgetina Bothe- 


rim. He pronounced an emphatic phi! and 


threw it down; but recollecting that ſhe might 


poſſibly know ſomething of the elopement of Julia, 
in whole fate he was moſt ſincerely intereſted, he 


again took it up, and read as follows: 

« YOU tell me I have no ſhare in your affec- 
tion. You even hint that you love another ; but 
you are miſtaken if you think this makes any alte- 
ration in the decided part I have taken, No :- I 
have reaſoned, I have inveſtigated, 1 have philo- 
tophifſed upon the ſuljeat 5 un am more than cver 


determined to p.ricvere iu my attacks upon your 
heart. The dure of being beloved, of inſpuing 


ty apathy, is congenial to the human mind, I 
will inſpire ſympathy z nor can I believe it com- 
patible with the nature of mind, that fo many 
itrong and reiterated efforts ſhovid be made in 
vain, Mun dies right in purſuing intereſt and plea- 


Jure. It argues no d-pravity. 1 his is the fuble of | 
3 uber- 


7 
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fſuperſlition.® My intereſt, my ple ace, is all cen- 


tered in your affections; therefore [ wil pr“: 
vou, nor ſhall I give over the purſuit, fry wit 
you will, I know the power „f ar n aint, 491 
that in the end the force of reiſon mut prevail. 
Why.ſhould I defp ir of arz int you 1159 love ?P 
Do | want energy ? Am Ide iet it chene 
—No. On you, therefore, d-lovet, an. an! tov 
crue! Henry, on you ihatl wii my -nergy ant at 
mv clogqu-nce ve exeried; inf | mike no dont 
that iu the end my perſev raue hi be groen 


with tuccets, It is your mad leib to coi ner, 


and mind muſt icld to mend. Enn the mill of 


* rival be compared with min2? Can the cugr— 


gize as Ido? Does the ginge: Des m argue ? 


Docs the inveitizate with my po vers? You cue 


not (iy ſo; and therefore it planiy tolles the 4s 
leſs worthy of your love. | 

« The apprehenſion of embarraſl n2nt wil re- 
gard to fortune m 17 de an tier ohltacie that you 
may hip'y itict. Bar this, Ide ie, 1 can vricte, 
Real tac tcioicd, awd you NL Porce:ive that 
there is a ſcheme on foot, winch will aecelerate 
the progrels of happincis ad pwotpiy throng 
the remot-tt regions of the habitable. gionbe, F. 
tis dilmal, girty hoghtye of depraverd and Coirupt 


_ eivilizariong and let us jo n ou-f.lves to the en- 


liabtened race, who already pongzis alt eomin-eias 


tris which philoſophy teavies us to expect in the 


full meridian of the Age of Reaſoen. Let us, my 


Henry, in the bulom of this happy people, who 


worihip no God, who are free tiom the reitraiuc 
of laws and forms of government, enjoy the bleſ- 


fings of cquality and iwove, You will not then- 
need to + look blank aud diſconſolate wien you 


„see Emma Courtney. 
E4 hear 


; 

4 

| 

' 

* 
* 


— 
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hear of the health of vour friends.“ 0 Pain, ſick- 


neſs, ard anguiſh, will not then be your harveſt;“ 


nor will vou then, as now, * rejaice to hear that 
they have fallen on any of your acquaintance.““ 
There are no phyſicians among the Hottentots.— 
There you ſhall eryoy the bleſſing of leiſure 3; aud 
the powers of your mind, not blunted by applica- 
tion to any particular ſcience, ſhall germinate into 
general uſciulneſs. Oh, happy time! and in that 
time happy, thrice happv, thall be your 
BR1GtTINA DOTHERIM.” 


CHAP. IX. 


— — His ſpeech was an excellent piece 


Of patch-work, with ſhreds brought from Rome and ſrom 


Greece; 
„But ſhould poets and orators try him for theft, 
Like the jack-daw of old would a feather be leſt?” 
5 SIMKIN's LETTERS, 


Tn E admirable epillle of our thrice-admirable 


heroine, with which we thought it proper to con- 
clude the laſt chapter, was left by her at Henry's 
'ledginzs. cn her wav tn Mio Wioniato = 


"& a 
wh ict 


return from Hanover-ſquare, ſhe, in purſuance of 
her adopted plan, went to look for lodgings in the 
1. me (treet in which H-ovry had taken up his 
Her attempt was unſucceſsful. 

Not a houſe in George's-{treet would receive 


. 4 i ave bilh. ve 


Her 


* See the Char ac criſlics of a Phyſician, in the Enquirer. 
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Her attack upon the heart of Flenry was from 
this unfavourable circumitance prevented from 
being turned in'o a blockade; hut ſtill the refulve 1 
to carry on che ſiege; and happily for her pur- 
poſes, on turning by chance into Conduit-ſtreet, 
ſne found a lodging exactly ſuited to her wilhes, 
She lixe d upon the Gir{t-lloor, and aſkzd the 
price.” 

« Two guineas a week, Ma'am, is the very 
l»well at which theſe lodging zs Were erer let.“ 

wo guineas a week l' cried Bridgetina, in 

altonih nent. What! a hundred and four 
guineas a-year for two paltry rooms. You mult 


be miitaken, good woman; I ſhall convince you 


that you are. In my iber s houſe at W—. 
tor waich the pays no more than twenty poets 
a-vear, there are ſeven better rooms than theſe ! 
Di not think I am to be ſo eaſily impoſe upon.“ 


« [f you can ſuit yourlelf cheaper elſewhere, 


I have no objection, Ma'am,” returned th: miſ- 
treſs of the houſe, drily ; “ but I believe,” added 
ſhe, „“ you will find few ſuch lodgings at the price 


| (confidering the ſituation) in London.“ 


Tuc ſituation was indeed defirable ; not that 
Bridge:ina would in itſelf have conliiered it as 
preferavle to Hound's-ditch, or even to any of the 

zobie avenues ot Wapping ; ; but its being in the 


vicinity of Henry gave it a value beyond all price 
Finding it in vain to argue the good woman out 
of any part of her demand, the cloſed with her 


terms, and told her the (h: 2uld take i-mmeTliate poſ- 


ſeſlion of the apartments. Mrs. Benton curtſeyed, 
and after a little modett heſitation, informed Mils 
Bothierim, that ſhe made it a rule never to take 
any louger without a reference for their character 
70 ſome perſon of reſpectadility. | £8 
Eg % Mrs, 
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4 Mrs. Benton, for that I think is your name, 
I perceive you are a very unenlightened perſon,” 
ſaid Bridgetina. A regard to the character of 
any individual is one of the immoral prejudices of 
a diſtempered (tate of civilization. I thall ſoon 
inſtruct you better; and out of the choice writings 
of the moſt illuſtrious modern philoſophers, con- 
vince you that there is no notion more erroneous 
than the falſe prejudice entertained againſt certain 
perſons of great fproevers,. who have happened to 
energize in a direction vulgarly called vicious. I, 
for my part, think it one of the peculiar advan- 
tages of this great metropolis, that it happily 
affords to the philoſopher an opportunity of culti- 
vating an intimacy with liberal - minded perſons of 


this deſcription; and ſhall be much obliged to you | 


for an introduction to any heroine who has nobly 


ſacrificed the bauble —reputation. Pray have you 


any acquaintance in this line?“ 


Mrs. Benton ſtared—“ I really do not under- 


ſtand you, Ma'am. My acquaintances are all 


people of unſpotted reputation. Nor, though my 


lodgings ſhould ſtand empty throughout the year, 
would I admit any perſon of ſuſpected character 


into my-houſe. I do not mean to inſinuate any 


reflection upon you, Ma'am ; but you are a ſtran- 


ger to me, and therefore | mult ag in requeſt a 
reference. 


« You are really ſtrangely invulnerable to argu- 


ment; but I hope I ſhall in time convince you of 


your miſtake. Meanwhile you may apply to Mrs. 
Fielding, in Hanover-ſquare, the only perſon I 
have yet viſited in London ; and as the is as much 
the ſlave of prejudice as yourtelf, her teſtimony 
will, I dare tay, pleaſe you.” 

6 Oh, Ma'aw, if you viſit Mrs, Fielding, I am 
more than ſatisſied. To be honoured with her 


acquaint- 
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acquaintance is a ſuſſieient recommendation to me. 
She is the beſt, the moſt generous of women! 
To her goodneſs I am indebted for every comfort 
that I now enjoy. I thould be buſz, indeed, if I 
did not with pratitude acknowled, ge that ſhe has 
been the ſaviour ot me and mine.” 

« Gratitude is a miſtaken notion, Mrs. Benton; 
and if you feel any extraordinary regard towards 
Mrs. Fielding, on account of her bein; your bene- 
factraſs, you TY in direct oppoſition to the prin- 
ciples of juſtice and virtue. 

What! Not feel gratitude to my benefac- 
treſs! Not feel a regard for her who reſcued my 
huſband from a priſon! Who, like a — 
angel, brought relicf to our extreme neccllity ! 
Who ſaved my babes from periching, and has put 
us in a ſituation to earn our bread with comfort 
and with credit! O, if ever I ceaſe to bleſs her, 
may tenfold miſery be my portion!” 

« I perceive you have imbived all the perni- 
cious prejudices ot ſuperſtition z but notwithſtand- 
ing your miſtaken notions, I dare ſay you are a 
good tort of woman at bottom; and fo I thall tell 


Mrs. Fielding, when I go to breakfaſt with her 


to-morrow morning.“ 
Mrs. Benton curiſeyed; an. Bridgerina, defirin; y 


a coach to be called, ſtepped into it, and drove 
to the Golden-Crots for her things. Having 
Paid her bill, and counted her remaining ſtock oc 
caſh, the found there was only one guinea and a 
half left; which having reſtored to her purſe, the 
returned to Couduit-itrect, where the tound her 
apartment diligently prepared by Mrs. B-ntoa for 


her reception. 
As the had not given any orders about dinner, 


Mrs. Benton naturally conciuded it was her inten. 


ion to dine abroad; while Bridgetina, never ac- 
cuſto ned 
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cuſtomed to pay any attention to the affairs of life, 


and ignorant of all the manners and habits of 


ſociety, had taken it for granted that food was to 
be included with her lodging. At five o'clock, 
finding ſhe could energize no longer, ſhe pulled 
the bell, to enquire whether dinner was ready. 

« Dinner! Ma'am ?” ſaid the maid-ſervant who 


attended her; I did not know that you were to 


have any. I received no directions to make market 
for you.” 5 
„No!“ returned Bridgetina; «© I perceive, 
then, that your miſtreſs has conceived too exalted 
an idea of my porcers. In the preſent (tate of 
ſociety, no one's energies can be to effectually 
_ exerted as to elude the phyſical neceſſity of eating. 
I therefore defire to have my dinner immediately.” 


The demand which followed for money to go 
to market, brought on an explanation by no means 


agreeable to Bridgetina, and which very little ſuited 
the ſtate of her finances. After a learned expoſ- 
tulation on the part of our heroine, and a plain 
ſtatement on that of Mrs. Benton, it was finally 
ſettie d, that the maid ſhould hereafter make pro- 
viſion for Bridgetina's meals; which were to be 
fixed to no regular hour, but taken phil. ſaphically, * 
at what time the energies of her ſtomach required 
It. | 

« You will ſay it is more convenient for you, 
that | thouid dine at your table,” laid Miſs Bothe- 
rim; “ and probably quote the example of the 
Spartans, who, by a law of the immortal Lycure 
gus, were obliged to common meals. 
the progicis ut mind ſliail ha e carricd us further 
on the 1cad to pettection, all co-operation in 
butchery, in cockery, or in eating, thall be at an 


* Sce Fol, Juf. vol. ii. p. 492. 


end. 


But when 
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end. If, at that happy period, the animal œco- 
nomy ſhould itil continue (notwithſtanding the 
advanced ſtate of ſociety) to demand a ſupply of 
food, every man will then, when he 1s hungry, 
knock down an ox for himſelf, and cutting out 
his own ficak, wil dreſs and devour it at the time 
and place beſt ſuited to his avocation and circum- 


ſtances. Do you think the Gonoquais ſit down to 


table, as we do? No, no; ſocial meals (as they 
are vulgarly called) are an interruption to the ſub- 
lime flights of genius, and ought to be diſcounte- 
nanced by every true philoſopher.” 
In this manner did Bridgetina endeavour to en- 
lighten her humble and modeſt auditor z whoſe 


ſilence ſhe interpreted into profound admiration of 


her extraordinary powers of eloquence, and on 
whoſe mind ite firmly believed every word ſhe 
ſpoke made a derp and laſting impreſſion. 

On the following morning, according to 
appointment, ihe attended Mrs. Fielding at 
breakfaſt; when, to her great mortiſication, in- 
ſtead of mecting with Henry, as ſhe had fully 


expecle:l, ſhe rece:ved from his reſpectable friend 


a very warm expo! ulation on the in, propriety of 
her conduct; wich, though delivered with all 
poſſible gentleneis of voice and manner, kindlag 


in her mind the flame of deep reſentment. 4 


In vain did Mrs. Fielding endeavour to perſuade 
her to return to WV In vain did the urge 


the Guiy ſhe owed her aged mother; the riſque 


fiic ran of expoſing her character to reproach, and 
her name to ridicule, by perfiiting ia a conduct 


| fo utterly inconſiuent wich the laws of delicacy 


and decorum. Bridgetiaa was like the deaf adder, 
© which refuteth to licar the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never fo wiſcly.* Mrs. Fielding was 


the flaye of prejudice 3 hier mind was te.tered by 


ſuper- 
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ſuperſtition ; her morals were built upon the falſe 
ſtructure of religious principle. She looked to a 
future world for that itite of complete order, hap. 
pineſs, and perfection, which ſhe weakly believed 
would never be found in this. She was not en- 


lightened enough to conceive how the progreſs of 


mind could be accelerated by caſting off all de- 
pendance on a Supreme Being, by contemning his 
power, or denying his exiſtence; but on the con- 
trary, adored bis goodneſs, revered his wiſdom, 
and firmly believed in his revelation. How, then, 


could ſhe fail to be the ſcorn of our deep and 


enlightened philoſopher ! In truth, Bri.igetina felt 


for her underſtanding the moſt ſovereign con- 


tempt; and after an harangue, which had too 
little of novelty init to afford the reader any amuſe- 


ment, ſhe took her leave of the weak and preju- 


diced Mrs. Fielding, fully reſolved never more to 
honour a perſon ſo full of prejudices with her con- 
fidence. 


Her next attempt was to obtain a conference 


with Henry, She was informed by his ſervant 
that he was not at home, Leaving her addreſs, 
and deſiring the man to tell his maſter that ſhe 
thouid be at home all the evening, the ſtepped 


into a hackney-coach, and drove to the houle of 


Sir Anthony Aldgate, in Mincing-lane. 

Here, alſo, her evil ſtars ſeemed to prepond.rate. 
The knight, his lady, and daughter, were on a 
viſit to Mr. Deputy Griikin, at his villa at Bow- 
Bridge, and were not expected home till the latter 
end of the weck. This was very unwelcome in- 
telligence to Bridgetina. Sir Anthony had been 


by her father's will appointed truſtee for her for- 


tune, which conſiſted of four thouſand pounds 
Hock in the four per cents, the whole of which 


was to continue under his management till the day 


ot 
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i. of Bridgetinn's marriage; with power, however, 
4 to ſell, or change the ſccuriy, (with her conſent) 


a 
. as might appear molt eligible. 
4 It was her intention to raiſe an immediate ſup- 


ply of five hundred pounds for her own expences; 

1 and to put five hundred more into the hands of 
Mr. Vallaton, as treaſnrer for the Gonoquais emi- 
grants, with a promiſe of doubling the ſum, ſhoul.{ * 

the ſubſcrip:ion of the philoſophers appear inade- 
quate to the «xpences of the expedition. 

Great was her vexation at the delay occaſioned 
by Sir Anthony's abſence, which not only pro- 
tracted the glory the expected to reap from the 
applauſes of the enlightened, but reduced her to 
the mortification of remaining for ſeveral days with 
an empty purſe. O cheerleſs companion of phi- 
loſophy ! too weil do we know the torpedo effects 
of thy chilling aſpect: too often have we expe- 
rienced the ſickening languor which the contem- 
plation of thy long, lank ſides occaſions, to refuſe 

3 our ſympathy to the luckleſs wight who has thee 
for a guelt | Thy catual appearance is a triſling 

evil, but where thy form is permanent, thou art 


* Abominable, unutterable, and . 
Than fables yet have feigu'd, ur fear conceiv d, 
Gorgunt, and H) lras, and Chimeras dire. 


In all the calamities to which life is liable, there 
is no comfort equal to that which ariſes from being 
able to fix the blame upon that which has occa- 
ſioned, or is ſuppoſed io have occaſioned it. In 
the opinion of many wile men, it is one of the 
| chick advantages of matrimony, that in every croſs 
accident, a conſtant refource of this nature is pro- 
vided for in the help-mate of th party aggrieved, 
Even the vexation 2 ariſing from the Joſs of a game 
at 


OD 
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at cards is conſiderably alleviated by the privilege 
of finding fault with the play of a partner; ſo to 
Bridgetina was it no ſmall conſolation, that in her 
preſent perplexity ſhe could relieve her mind by 
bitter invectives againſt the diſfempered ſlate of civi- 
lization, Had it not been for the preſent depraved 
inſtitutions of ſociety, her father would not have 
had it in his power to make a will. She would not 


then nave been fettered by the impertinent inter- 
Terence of this truſtee; who had, indeed, by his 


management during her minority, conſiderably 
increaſed the capital of her little fortune, and 
thus, by adding to the wealth of an individual, 
had ſinned againit the glorious ſyſtem of equality. 
Her ſoliloquies upon this ſubject were not in- 
recrupted by any viſitor. Henry did not appear; 
neither did he fend any anſwer to her letter. She 
again wrote, but to no purpoſe. She repeatedly 
called at his lodgings, but ſtill he was not at home. 
Another letter, conjuring him to enter into her 
arguments, and either reply to them on paper, or 
come to reaſon the ſubject with her in a perſonal 


interview, met with no better ſucceſs than the 


former. Henry remained inexorable. 

Mrs. Fielding had, at bis requeſt, informed Brid- 
getina, that as it was impaſſible for him to anſwer 
her but in a way that muſt appear harih and diſ- 
agrer able, he begged leave to decline writing. In 
muſing on ibis ſubject, and inredigating in her 
ufuai method the moiives of Henry, and the con- 
duct cf his patroneſs, it all at once occurred to 
her that Mrs. Fielding herſelf was the object of 
Henry's purſuit; and that it was in order to get 
rid of a rival, that that lady had ſo ſtrongly preſſed 
ker return to the country. The longer her ima- 
gination duelt upon all the circumſtances which 
had occurred, the more ſtrongly was the * 
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with the trath of her ſuſpicions. The glaring 
diſparity in point of age was in her mind no ob- 
ſtacle, neither did the make any acchunt of that 
nice propriety of ſentiment and of conduct which 
marked the character of Mrs. Fielding, and ren- 
dered her eminently ſaßerior to the ſuſpicion of 


weakneſs or abſurdity. That the was attached to 


Henry, the thought was erident; and that the 
ſhould with to marry him was not (in her opinion} 
at all . She therefore determined 
to change her plan, and to exert all her energies 
to perſuade Mrs. Fielding that ſhe ought in juſtice 
to reſign her pretenſions to one, who, by her 
ſuperior powers, was more eminently qu uitied to 
promote the happincis of a deferving mdividual. 
She would immec ately have written, but appre- 
henſive that Mrs. F iclding, following the example 


of Henry, would leave the letter unanſwered, the 
thought it better to diſcuſs the tubj-Ct in a per- 


ſonal interview; and ſet out for — ire 
with all poſſible expedition. 

As the entered the ſquare, Mrs. Fielding's cars 
riage drove from her door; ihe however proceeded 
to knock, aud had the door opened to her by a 
_ maid-ſcrvant, from whom the learned, that Mrs. 
Fielding was not expected home till near dinacr- 
time. 

Would ſhe he at home | in the evening!“ 

Les; but in the evening the was to have a 
party.“ | | 

Vuis intelligence was ext tremely 3 to 
Bridgetina, as the doubted not that Henry would 
be of the number of Mrs. Fielding's guetts, of 
whom {he alto determined to make one; nor did 
the want of an invitation appear to her any obſta- 
cle, as that was a mere matter of form, which the 
thought might very eaſily be diſpenſed with. , 

— t 
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Tt was now that Bridgetina for the firſt time felt 
the abſence of her mother, who had from her 
cradle ſupplied the place to her. of maid, milliner, 
and mantua-maker; and though the good woman's 
fond wiſhes of ſetting off the perſon of her daugh- 
ter to the belt advantage were but ill ſeconded by 


of her affections ſo unaccuſtomed to do any thing 


only reſource was to coniult Mrs. Benton, * hom 
ſhe accordingly ſent for; and aſter telling ber the 
was to go that evening to a party at Mrs. Fic!d- 
ing's, intreated her aſſiſtance in the neee ſſiry pre- 
paration's, Mrs. Benton very good- nat urediy oF. re 
to do every thing in her power; and propoſed 
ſending immediately for a hair-dreſſer, as really 
ſhe could not help obſerving that Miſs Botherim's 
hair ſtood very much in nced of cutting. 
| Bridzetina replied, that all unneceſſary co- 
operation was vicious, and that as Mrs. Benton 
and her maid had both offered their voluntary 
aſſiſtance, ſhe would by no means purchaſe the 
| ſervice of a mercenary. Befides,” added ſhe, put- 
ting her hand to her forehead, and gently intro- 


frizzled locks that rowered above, my hair 18 
much moe eaſily dreſſed than you imagins, Sce, 
(cried the, taking oit the wig | thrſ- curls want 
only a little combing, and then, as tuey are ſome- 
what j{:ff, they mun be well {moothed down with 


powder, and they will do very well.” 

Mrs. Benton thook her heat, but defiring Jenny 
to take the comb, and proceed by Miſs Botherim's 
cirections, ihe went on to the examination of the 
wardrobe, which Bridgetina diſplayed for her in- 
ſpection. Having laid aſide two or three printed 


her taſte, her officiovs zeal had rendered the obi: ct 


for herſelf, that ſhe was helpleſs as a baby. Iler 


ducing her fingers betwixt her ſkul! and the bign 


hard pomacum, and covered over with a little 


calicoes, 
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calicoes, and as many ordinary muſlins, ſhe t 


length arrived at a dreſs carefully pinned up in a 


large table-cloti. © How very fortunate,” ſaid 
ſhe, „that my mother ſhouid by miſtake have 
{:nt me tiis favourite drc[s, in which the always 
ſays I look ſo well. It is made up after her own 
fancy, and admirably fuited to my compicxion. 


Do you nat admire it?“ 


« Indeed, Mam, the fk is very pretty, to be 
ſure, but only—aow that fiiks ate ſo little worn, 


1 fear it will look a little particular. The colour, 


too, ſo deep a role is rather glaring, and I fear it 
wi:l be thou;ziit unſathlonable.“ 

„On, as 10 the ſear of being particular, I de- 
ſpiſe it. The gawn has been very much admired 
at W——, and the fancy of trimming it with 
theſe knots of decp blue riv30ns has been greatly 
praiſed.“ | : 


I do not doubt it; but you know, Ma'am, 
that in London = iudecd, believe me that you had 


better go to Mrs, Fielding's in a plain mufln. I 


beg pardon for the liberty I take, hut indeed 1 


cannot help Wilhing you to conſider, how odd fuch 
a dreſs as this will appear in a room full of com- 
pany.* 

The predileAion of Bridgetina tor her favourite 
goun wis not to be moved by tae remonttranc-$ 
of Mrs, Benton, t Ough the v conttaned io be arg: | 

ah encreaimg velhements tell interrupted by 
Jenny, who declared the curls of the wiz to be 
10 intractable as to bid detiaice to her utmo't 
(kill. Al ain Mrs. Benton binted the neceſſity of 


Procuriagg a hair diefler; but as Bridgetina was 
obitinate in oppolng it, the hetſeli undertook to 


ſettle the inflcxible tiefl.'s on one ſide of the 
wig, while Jcnny tuzged at the other. At length 


the labours of the toilette were concluded, and 


our 
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our heroine, having reſuſed to permit Jenny to 

call a coach, tripped it on foot through Georye's- 
ſtreet, and reached Mrs. Fielding's dcor at the 
moment ſome ladies, who had juit ſtepped from a 
coroneted carriage, were entering it. She fol- 
lowed them without heſitation up ſtairs. The 
names of Lady Caroline and Lady Julier Man- 
ners were announced aloud; and immediately 
after, that of Miſs Botherim was pronounced by 
the ſame ſonorous voice. Mrs. Fiel.livg ſtarted 
at the ſound; ſhe was (li!l ſpeaking to Lady Julict 
at no great diſtance from the door, win it 
reached her ears. She init.ntly turned round, 
and in ſpite of her vexution, could ſcarcely tor- 
bear ſmiling at the itranyge appearance of the lit. 
tle cutrẽ figure that approach: her. 

« Bieſs me,” cried 2 young lady who ſtood up 
to ſpeuk to Lady Caroline Manners, What mal- 
querade figure has your ladyſhip brought in with 


you? 1] did not hear of avy fancy ball this even- 


ing ? 
« She did not come with us,” ſaid Lady Caro- 


line, nor can I imagine who the is; but the is 


dreſſed in character ture enough, though I am 
poſitive there is no maſquerade. I dare ſay the 
is ſome oddity, for you know Airs. Fielding does 
ſometimes pick up queer people. 

Who is the ? what can the be ? where does ſhe 
come from? reverberated twenty whilpering 
voices at once. Some imagined her to be a fo- 
reigner, but of what nation no one could deter- 
mine. Others ſagaciouſly diſcovered it to be 
ſome one of their common acquaintance dre ſſed 


up in diſguiſe, and introduced by Mrs. Fielding 


for the amuſement of the company; but the 
concluſion made by thoſe beſt acquainted with 
Mrs, Fielding, and which in a ſhort time became 


_ general, 


gener 
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general, was highly in Bridgetina's favour, as it 


ſuppoſed her ſome perſon of extraordinary talents, 


whoſe ſoaring genius was above conformity to the 


common f.ſhions of the world. 

Time does not permit us at preſent to contro- 
vert the falſe notion upon which this opinion is 
founded, otherwiſe we ihould not deſpair of be- 
ing able ſatisfactorily to prove, that the affecta- 
tion of Gngularity, ſo far from being a concomi- 
tant cf real genius, is a certain proof of a con- 
fized and little mind. But without waiting to 
difeuſs this ſubject any farther, we return to 
Eridgetina, who, quite unconſcious of the won- 
der her appear ince excited, dreſſed her counte- 
nance in a gracious ſmile as ſhe waddled up to 
Mrs. Fielding, who waited to be addreilcd by her 
without ſpeaking. | | | 

lt was extremely fortunate that I heard you 
were to be at home this evening.“ tail Bridgstina, 
after making her curiſcy. 

© I ſhould have been extremely happy to have 
heard the ſame of you from W ——,' replied Mrs. 
Fie!ding, atiempting to lock ſerious. 
do not doubt that,” returusd Bridgetina 
* but I know your motives, and have come with 


a view to convince you that they are erronegus. 


] with to have an opportunity ot communing 
with you for haif an hour or ſo in private, and 
thall wait your tine.“ | 
« {t cauuot poſſibly be this evening,” returnel 
irs, Fielding, who hoped, by an abſolute refuſ- 
al, to prevail on her to depart; you fce how | am 


engaged: | cannot have it in my power to ſp:ak 


to you for live minutes on any account Waatever,? 
« Ah!” tail Mr. Sardon, who at that moment 
entered the room, „ ſce how the per of ſy:aputicy 


attracts me io the (pot that contains Mils Bothe- 


trim. 
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rim. You cannot think, Ma'am,” continued he, 
addreſſing himſelf to Bridgetina, from whom 


Mrs. Fielding had turned to receive ſome other 
company, Lou cannot think what a convert 


you have made of me. I have twice walked from 
Charing-Croſs to Hyde-Park - corner, without 
caſting one glance on either ſhoe-buckles or tea- 
urns; and though I muſt confeſs I neither laugh- 
ed nor cried, I have had ſome flights of fancy 
that I hope will entitle me to be ranked among 
your men of genius.” „„ 
« I make no doubt of your powers, fir,” re- 


turned Bridgetina, gravely. * You ſeem a man 


capable of eſtimating, and of energizing in no 
common degree. 
Mr. Sardon bowed, 


much does Mrs. Fielding oblige her friends by in- 
troducing among them a perſon ſo rarely quali- 
fied ! But 
this brilliant circle by a lecture on metaphyſics ? 
You know no opportunity for inſtructing man- 
kind ought to be loſt; and I dare ſay there are 
many perſons here preſent to whom your argu- 
ments would be ſtrikingly original.” 5 
Mrs. Fielding, who overhtard the latter part 
of Mr. Sardon's ſpeech, here interpoſed, * Miſs 
Botherim has too much ſenſe to believe you, 


ſaid ſbe, gently tapping him with her fan. 


Tbouph unaccuſtomed to town- circles, ſhe 
| knows that to give a lecture upon any ſubject in a 
mixed company would be very improper; though 
not fo bad (whiſpering Mr. Sardon) as to lead a 


poor wrong-headed girl into the folly of expoſing 


herſelf to the ridicvle of a whole company.“ 
„No time can be improper for the promulga- 
fion of truth,” ſaid Bridgetma. „ Mr. Sardon 
ſpeaks 


«© The approbation of a 
lady of your penetration is too flattering. How 


pray, do you not intend to enlighten 
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ſpeaks like a philoſopher. He knows it is our 


duiy in every company to argue, to reaſon, to 
diſcuſs. But to be ſure,” continued ſhe, draw- 


ing up her hcad with an air of conſcious triumph, 


« jt is not every perſon that is qualified to en- 
lighten the world by abilract ſpeculation. 

« Miſs Botherim ſpeaks like an oraclc l' cried 
Mr. Sardon. Ile was going on, but was checked 


by a frown from Mrs. Ficlding, who obſerving 
the eyes of the whole room fixed on B:idgetina, 


deſired her to lit down in a corner leſs expoſed 


to obſerv..tion. Thither ſhe was followed by 


Mr. Sardon, who continued to amuſe himſelf 
with her eccentricity; while the curiolity excited 
by the (ingularity of her appearance, and the pe- 
dantic formality of her manner, attracted round 
them a circle of ladies who were all eager to 
liſten to their couverſation. 

Though cards were not excluded from the par- 
ties of Mrs, Fielding, they were generally de- 
clined by the majority of the company, Where 


_ perſons qualiſicu to reith the picatures of con- 


verſation have an opportunity of enjoying it in 
erfectioa, they muit, indeed, be tne fettered 
fl.ves of cuſtom, if they prefcr an amuſcment in 
which fools may conquer, and knaves be crowned 
with victory, to the refined delight arifing from 


the communication of ideas, the collifiun ot wit, 


and the inſtructive obſervations of genius. 
From the appearance of Bridgetina ſomething 
very extraordinary was expected MIS. Ficlding's 
taſte for the converſation of people of talents 
was well known, Her ſolicuude to biing for- 
ward extraordinary genius from the depre ſling 
ſhade of obſcurity had often been crowned witn 


luccelis; but though talents had her admiration, 
u was goodnels and virtue that conld aluue en- 


{ure 
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ſure her approbation or eſteem. Her ſituation 
in life gave her an opportunity of ſelecting her 
acquaintance, and her diicernment and difcrimin- 
ation aftorded her the means of employing this 
ineſtimable privilege to the beſt advantage. No 
ſooner, therefore, was a new face ſcen in her 
drawing-room, than her friends anticipated a new 
ſource of pleaſure or improvement; nor were 
they often diſappointed. Sometimes, indeed, it 
would happen, notwithſtanding the art the diſ- 
played in mixing her gueſts, that two learned 
men would ger near enough to fall into a tedious 
argument concerning the etymology of a word, 
or ſome minute point in hiſtory or antiquity, for 
which not another ſoul but themſelves could care 


a ſingle ſtraw; and ſometimes a diſpute in poli- 


tics would cait a temporary cloud over the good- 
humour of the diſputants; but by the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Fielding theſe things rarely oc- 
curred. She was at fuch pains to provide the 


talkers with liſteners, and the liſteners wich 
Aalkers, and to ſuit the ſubject of converſation 


to the general taſte, that all enjoyed in ſome de- 
gree the pleature of pleaſing, and the happineſs 
of being piealed. 

Bridgetina was at firſt afraid to run on in the 
words of hcr favourite authors, as the could not 


doubt that the ſubject of her ſtudies mult be fa- 


miliar to the greateſt part of her weil-informed 
audicnce, Great was her ſurpriſe, when the 6if- 
covered that the books which {he belicved wert 
deſtined to enlivhien the whole world, and new- 
model the human race, had not been thought 
worthy ot a icadivg by any one who heard her. 
She tcok auvantac of the diſcovery to quote page 
after page, while any one would litten io her; 


but though the novelty of her arguments for 
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1 ſome time excited attention, and her flow of lan- 
= guage did not fail to obtain applauſe, ſhe ſoon 
5 experienced the common fate of an haranguer, 
1 in wearying the patience of thoſe the pretended 
I to inſtruct. Fatigued with the monotonous 
r ſounds of her diſcordant voice, they turned from 
* her, and gladly joined the different groupes 
. where ſubjects of general literature, or of elegant 1 
t _ criticiſm, gave every one an opportunity of con- * 
A tributing their quota to the fund of converſation. A 
1 Bridgetina was now in her turn, obliged to | 
; become a liſtener, till her patience being quite | | 
= exhauſted, ſhe aroſe, and walking acraſs the | | 
r room to where Mrs. Fielding ſat, enquired aloud 
8 whether (he might expect to ſee Dr. Sydney there | | 
-  _ that vight? Mrs, Fielding told her ſhe need not | | 
. | expect to ſee him, as he had another engage- | 
bs ment. | 
4 « You are acquainted with his engagements !“ | 
- cried Bridgetina. «© You are the conſidante of | 
Y his boſom, the object of his paſſion ! it is for you | 
n he rejects my love! but if you have any moral | 
— ſenſibility, if you are at all capable of energiſing, | 
3 I do not deſpair of convincing you that you owe 

it to duty, you owe it to every principle of juſtice, 
e you owe it to th: happineſs of an individual to 
1 relinquiſh your deſigns on the perſoa of this 
1 amiable young man.” 
* Mrs. Fielding, ſhocked beyond meaſure at a 
1 ſpeech whica ſo ſtrongly indicated a diſordered 
= ſtate of intellect, thinking it better to ſoothe 
- | than to irritate the mind of the ſpeaker, in a 
«1 voice of pity told her, that if ſhe would, on the 
= morning after the foilo--ing, give her the plea- 
'S ſüure of her company at dteakfaſt, the would en- 
: deavour to give her ſatisfaction. 
8-4 „ ſhall not fail to come,” ſaid Bridgetina 
e | Vol. II. 1 % and 
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«« and as truth is omnipotent, I make no 
de ubt my arguments will prevail.” So ſaying 
ſl e rcok her leave, to the great delight of Mis. 
Fielding, who, tho' ſhe never made a practice of 
icing denied, in-mediately ordered that Nis 
Fotherim ſhould never again be admitted with 
cther company. 

As Bridgetina retired, the ſervant ſtationed in 
the anti- rom defired the footman below to call 
Miſs Botherim's carriage. * I have no carriage, 
fir,” ſaid Bridgetina, “ I diſdain the uſe of a car- 
riage, which is a contrivance of pampered Jux- 
ury, and altogether unneceſſary to a philoſo- 
pher?“ 

The man bowed, and again gravely advancing 
to the head of the ſtairs, Open the ſtreet-door 


to a philoſopher,” cried he, with the voice of a 4. 


btentor. 

Bridgetina, higbly pleaſed with the compli- 
ment, thanked him, and deſcending, made her 
way through an avenue of grinning footmen, to 
whom her appearance afforded no ſmall ſubject 
of merriment. The door was opened by the 
footman who had formerly conducted her to the 
coach, and who had the civiiity again to offer to 
procure her either coach or chair; but the de- 
clined his ſervices, declaring there was nothing 
ſhe fo much loved as a ſolitary ramble by moon- 
light. | 

50 ufortunately for Bricgetina, her reply to the 
footman was overheard by a couple of girls, who 
were on thcir w: ay '0 Bond-ſtreet in ſcarch of ad- 
ventures, and wo cagerly filed the opportunity 
th.c pretented idteli, of veming the malignant 
ſpirit of miſcl if in that icrt of outrage which is 


_ vulgarity CEP pinated Jon They ſcou cat wp 
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with Bridgetina, and getting her between them, 


addreſſed her with pretended gravity. 
« Do you intend to take a long walk: ?” cried 


one. 


« Yes, upon the tight - rope, as you may per- 
ceive by her dreſs,” cried the other. 

« | intend to walk no farther than Conduit- 
ſtreet.” ſaid Bridgetina; “ and am ſuch a ſtran- 
ger in town, that I kaow not where ſuch a walk 


s tight-rope is. 


A loud laugh from her companio: us very much 


diſcompoſed our heroine, who, greatly offended 


by their rudencſs, begged they would leave her 
to her own teflections.“ 
« Own reſlections, pretty dear l' ſaid the talleſt 


of the girls. Do you know, Matin, where own 
F. reflections is? 


ll be hanged if I do,” replied the other; 


„ unleſs it be in Rag-fair, where the bought that 
quiz of a wig.” 


My dreſs is no concern of yours,” ſaid Bridge- 
tina, angrily; and I muſt need tell you, it is 


rather uncivil to intrude upon me iu this manner, 
when I with to be alone.“ 


« Why don't you leave us, faid one, giving 
her a puſh, and winking ſignificantly to the other. 
« ] am ſure | don't wi'h to keep you,” 
Nor I neither,“ laid the other; I would 
not be ſeen walking with ſuch a trollopy quiz for 
the world.“ So ſaying, the gave the unfortunate 
Bridgetina ſuch a puth towards her companion, 


| that both were driven upon the rails. Bri-igetina 


ſcreamed, but before the could recover hecſelf, 
was again puſhed with ſuch violence by the girl 
apainit. whom the had lait been driven, that after 


reeling a few paces he fell proſtrate in the kennel. 


The girls ſet up a hout of victory, while Bridge- 
3 tina, 
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tina, forgetful of the immoral tendency of co- 
ertion, vociferated Murder! help! murder! 28 
joud as ſhe was able to bawl. In an inſtant the 
freet, which was before ſtill as midnight, was 
filed with a croud, which as few were ſeen to 
Hue from the houſes, ſeemed as if by inchantment 
wafted to the ſpot. The dread ſound of the 
vatchman's rattle gave the ſignal for alarm, 
| *Fhree or four guardians of the nip] t were ſoon 
ↄſſen bled, who, at the inſtance of Biidgetina, 
u ould have taken her companions into cuſtody, 
had they not by a ſingular piece of effrontery cou- 
trived to turn the popular voice in their favour, 

6 \\ hat!” cried the one who had ſhoved 
Bridgetina into the kenncl, “you are pretty 


vatchmen, indee( |! pretend not to know Poll 


Maddoc ! the moſt notorious wench in London. 
1 herc's ne'er a boy in St. Giles's that don't know 
ſquinting Poll. 
Bailey for picking the pocket of Jerry Wapping 
Taft ſizes, let her deny it if ſhe dare; or that ſhe 
nimm'd that wig from Moſes the jew in Rag-fair; 
or that ſhe is now kept by Peter Puff, the pup- 
per-ſhow-man. She cry out murder, indeed, 
| becauſe we would not ſuffer her to walk tlie (treets 
with us. 
in company with ſuch a trull? No, no; it an't 
come to that yet; we will let her know that we are 
meat for her malters.” 
This oration quickly turned every voice againſt 
the hapleſs j5ridgetina, who in vain protelted oy 
the orator had miſtaken her perſon. 
The ſaꝑacious wa:chman recogniſed her as an 


old acquaintance, and declarta that he ſhould 


provide her a night's lodging in te watch-houſe. 
Bridyetina expoſtulated; thc dec. are, the Aas go- 
ing home to her lodgings, u heu accuucd by the 


She was condemned at the Old- 


Does ſhe think that we would be ſeen 
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two ladies who had given ſuch an erroneous de- 
ſcriptiou of her perſon. 

« Your lodgings!" cried the watchman with a 
ſneer, vou inten led to ſleep with matter punch, 
did you ? but we (hall lodge you as ſaſe as with 
the devil, and Do. | v1 Favitus to 1507 3 come along, 
we cannot {tay for any more jabber.“ 59 (aging, 
he ſeiſel the re!actan: arina of Beiden, but 
was ſtopped for a moment 9% his coOnturur, wo, 
jogging z the other arm of hs prifoncr, to. her in 


a whiſper, that « if (he would tig the n half a- 


crown the might (tul regain her liverty.” 

„ Half-1-crown !” repeated Bridgetiaa, & I 
have not a fiagle ſhilling in my pock-t 5 but if 
you will call upon me to=norrow, I thall pay you 
the money with p/eafare.” 

© [o-morrow !* ſaid the watch man; ; © that's all 
my eye, d'ye ſez. D'ye tinak n inch a d uple- 
ton as to truſt your word ?? 

« { know,” repted Beidgetina, « that pro- 
miſes are immoral, and OU;N: not to be conlider— 
ed as binding; but in the preſfzut gale ——“ 

© No more palaver,” ſaid th honett Watchman; 
«if you donut don wich the rea, you mult 
go.“ | 
Bridgetina be goed to be heard, but in vain. 
Lech teizing an arm, they dragged her off; and 
had nearly reached the en ot th: ſtreet, . ee 
to the unſpenk able joy of tae ſtruggling, Weeping 
Beidgetina, the pe:ceived Henry djducy adrauc- 


ing towards them. 


Great was the ſurpriſe of Henry, on b-holding 
the diimal plight ot our heroine 3 of which, in a 


commanding voice, he inſtantly demanded the 


cauſe, He could not very eaſily underitand ei- 


ther the itory ot the watcamen, or the incohe- 
reut detail uf * but found it no dif- 
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cult matter to perſuade the guardians of the 
peace of their miſtake; who, receiving from his 
pocket ſome very convincing arguments in favour 
of their priſoner's innocence, did not heſitate to 
deliver up their charge. 

« I hope, (ſaid he) Miſs Botherim,” as he con- 
ducted her to Mrs. Benton's door, * this incident 
will convince you that London 1s a very improper 
place for ycu to remain in, while deſtitute of the 
protection of any friend. You ſee how your ig- 


norance of the manners of the metropolis ex- 


poſes you to inſult. ] am happy in having reſ- 
cued you at preſent from a ſituation fo terrible 
that I ſhudder to think of it; but another time 
you may not be fo for.unate to mect a friend, 
Let me, therefore, intreat you to think cf an 
imracdiate return to W——, where your mother 
is made miſerable by your ablence.” = 

« Crucl Henry!“ returned the weeping Bridge- 
tina; ** but I row know the motive of your con- 
duct. Let me but reaſon the matter with you in 
one ſingle conference, and 1 hall be ſatisfied.” 

Henry, in. hopes of being able to conquer her 
ſtrange infatuation by argument, coniented to 
drink tea with her the following evening; and 
having ſcen her under the protection of Mrs. 
Benton's roof, took his leave, and purſued his 
way to bi- own lodgings. 
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CH w. X. 


© Briny me a father that fo Jov'd his hild, 
M hole % ot ner is overivitkn re mine, 
* und hid him ſprak of pation.) | 
«No, no; 'ti- all men's office to froak ti nee 
« to thiſe that wrins wile the load of loviowy 
« But no man's virtue nor uch rency 
„ % he fo moril when he ſhall endure, 
« The like hinueit.“ 2 
| SOUTUEY. 


| B:rore we accompany Henry on his viſit to 


Briclterina, it may not be amiſs to tike a retrot- 
pective view of the m:nner in which he his ben 
engaged from the tine we left him teachug che 


propoſals of his enlightened and liberal z.imirer. 


the ungrateful Heury, far from being elevate 
into rapture by the exalted ſentiments a gene- 
rous propoſals of the philoſophie maiden, having 
given her letter a haſty and pecvuh pcutal, threw ic 
on the ground; nor did he at tha: time vouchtaie 
to read the paper which had been incloſed in it, 
and which was no other than the circular letter ad- 
urefſed by Nic, Myope to his brethren the phi- 


| lofophers, 


By the unfortunate fate of the amiavle Julia, 
and the deep #ffliction of her wretched parents, 
the mind ef Henry was ſo completely engtoſſed, 
that he had not a ſingle thought to beltow on the 
tender woes of Bridgetin z. Even the reflections 
upon his own ſituation were ſuſpended; and 
lelfiih cares and ſelfi h ſorrows were abſoroed in 
the bene volent feelings ot compathon, or banith- 
ed by diuntcreſted regret. He flow to the lodg 
-s F 4 _ lugs 
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ings of his friend Churchill, whom he found juſt 
arrived; his body worn out with fatigue, and his 
mind lacerated by diſappointment. After many 
vexatious delays and interruptions, he had traced 
the fugitives to London; but there, having ſtep- 
ped from the poſt- chaiſe into the firit empty hack- 
ney-coach that met them, they etFeclually eluded 
all further purſuit. Henry ſpent the remainder 
of the day with his friend, and devoted the great- 
eſt part of the ſucceeding ones to his aſſiſtance. 


Their endeavours were fruitleſs. Ti.e retreat of 


the lovers could not be diſcovered; and poor 
Churchill, at length ſubmitting to the judgment 
of Henry, was perſuaded to give over the hope- 
leis reſearch. 
The day of the election of the phy ſician for 
the hoſpital at length arrived; when the rival 
candidate having, in conſequence of a private 


viſit from Mrs. Fielding's agent, relinquithed his. 


pietenſions, Henry was uvanimouſly choſen to the 
vacant office; and thankfuily rejoiced in his (uc- 
ceſs, as a ſtep towards that ſtate of independency 
on which his cearcil hopes of happineſs ſcemed 
entirely to depend. Still were his proſpects diſ- 


tant, far diſtant from ſuch an income as would, 


in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, be deemed ade- 


quate to the ſupport of a family, Many men of 


the firſt abilities in his prefeſſion had, he well 
knew, ſpent their lives in hopeleſs penury ; and 
that he ſhould be one of the fortunate few 
hom the Caprice of faſhion ſhould introduce to 
fortune's favours, was a per-adveiiture too preca- 
rious for hope :o build on, | 


Ihe peculiar advantage he erjoyed of being 
introduced by Mrs. Fielding into the houſes of 


leveral families of diitinQtion, does not appear 


to have been cliimatcd by Elcury at its full value. 


He 
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He was ſo ignorant as to imagine, that when 
people were ſick, they would look more to the ex- 
perience and abilities of the phyſician in whole 
hands they entruled their lives, than to his rans 
in the ſcale of faihion. He did not think it pol- 
ſible that the vanity of a dying man could be ſlit- 
tered by having his preſcription written by the 
ſame han thy had lately felt the pulſe of a lord; 
or that his weeping wife and daughters could fe: 
a ſuperior gratification in telling their friends that 
the de it deceaſed had been viteed by Doctor ——, 
at the very time he was attending my Lily Du- 
cheſs, than they thould have experience from 


the happy effects of any medi2al ſbill. Of the 


omnipotence of fathon Heury had as yet formed 
no adequate idea; and truiting to his own efforts, 


he retolved by exertion a d unceaſing afli lunty to 


deſcrve the ſucceſs he fo arienily wilhed for. 

Several days elapſed without bringing hien ange 
ther letter from W —==; neither had Mr. Ch ireh- 
I reccived any intelligence from that quarter; ſo 


that the anxiety of both was wound up to the ex- 


treme; when Henry, on returning from his at- 
tendance on a new patient, a tew hours previous to 


lis chiralrous reicue of Bridgetina from the 


hands ot the giant enchaaters, tound a letter 
from luis ſiſter, winch had been brought by that 
morning's poit. Ile eagetly broke the ſeil, aud 


read as foilous: 


© BEFORE I enter upon ſubjects of a 
leſs plcaſing though deeply-inierciting nature, let 
me teil my dear Harry how my heart thanks him 
for the kind haſte he made to rid me of my fool- 


ith fears. No; I did not, I could not, tuſpect 


you of loving uc! a woman as Miſs Butherim 3 
but 1 could not help entertaining fo.nc fort of 
- 15 „ 
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ta conſſ rue ſome unmeaning ſpeech into an avow- 
al of tenderneſs. Even here I have been miſ- 
taken ; and my heart exultingly repeats, that my 
beloved brother is now as ever free from the ſha- 
dow of reproach. But the more unequivocal 
your conduct, the more ſhameful, the more ab- 
ſurd and prepoſterous appears that of this weak, 
bewildered girl, whoſe brains ſcems to have been 
turned by the wild ambition of ſtanding forth a 
practical champion for doctrines which even in 
theory are ſufficientlu ridiculous. 

„ Would to Go that ſhe had been the only ſa- 
crifice to theſe extravagant opinions! But, alas! 
poor Julia | She too, it ſeems, was a convert to 
this new ſyſtem, which teaches, that by cancelling 
the bo. ds of domeſtic aff.Etion, and diſſolving the 
ties of gratitude, the virtue and happineſ: of the 
world is to be increaſed. Fatal deluſion! how 
would it vaniſh from her mind, could the have 
but a momentary glance at the altered counte- 
nance of her dying father! For theſe laſt three 
days he has continued to ſuffer all that the moſt 
extreme agony of mind, added to the moit 


acute bodily torture, can wfhct. Dr. Orwell and 


my father have united their etfor's to iootne his 
ſorrou s, and to aileviate the pa igs of grief; but, 
alas | they cannot remove the dari wnlch ranki-s 
in his boſom, or lead him to forget that it was. 
planted there by the hand ot his much- beloved 
child. 

« The aſſurance obtained from Mrs. Glib, that 
Vallaton was not a mariicd man, as had becu re- 
ported, ſeemed to convey a inort-lived relief; but 
it was followed by ſuch an account of nis charac- 

ter, and of the meanneis ot his itation, (which, 
it ſeems, is that of a hair. dreſſer ) as opened 
| every 


apprehenſion that you might have left ber room 
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He even ſtrives to form excutcs {or his daughter”; 
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every wound of the father's heart. iche to 
ſupport the war of conflicting pailions, his fe-- 
ble frame ſeems nearly exhauſted by the conteic, 
In proportion as he becomes weaker, tie mnt: 
powerful emotions ſublide. Invignation gives 
place to pity, and the feelings of refentment are 
ſwallowed up in thoſe of paternal tenierne:s. 
conduct, and ſeems eager to transfer the blame 
from her to ſome other object. 

« Yellterday as my father fat by his bed-ſiie, 
after a ſilence of ſome minutes. Mr. S1dney,” 
ſat] he, „ you are very good to bear with me; 
but you are yourſeif a father, though you cannot 
— oh, no; you cannot poilibly know the forrow 
that has pierced me. For the pride | took n this 


darling child, how feverciy am I now punithed! 


In the fooliſhneſs of my heart, I believed her to 
be ſuperior to ail her ſex. I encouraged her to 
throw cif the prejudices of religion to act from 
nobler motives than the hopes of an hercafter — 
to fubltitute the laws of honour for the laws of 
Gon; and to conſult the dictates of her min 
inticad of the morality of the golp-l. Ou if I 
have taught my chiid to err; it it is for want of 
more ſolid principies that ſhe has bee. made an 
ealy prey to the tnares of a ſeducer—but I canavr 
bear the thought. Tell me, Mr. Sydney, O tel: 
me that it is not % me the owes her tail! Say no: 
that it was I who led my child to the precipicz 
down winch the has ſunk 1” 

« You, Hirry, who are fo weil acquainted 
with tic beniguity of our dear father's nature, 
may imagine how much he was ailected: nor 


nccd | fay that he uſcd ever y endeavour to to9the 


and comfort the poor unhappy man who fteemed 


taus to cling to him for ſupport, You know how 
5 mach 
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much it is his delight to heal the wounded fpfrit, 
and to ſpeak peace to the broken in heart. I pray 


Gon that his endeavours may in this inſtance 


prove ſncceſsful ! 

« Our amiable friend, Harriet Orwell, has 
done all in her power to ſupply the place of a 
daughter to poor Mrs. Delmond. While her at- 
tentions have been engroſſed by her, I have de- 
voted mine to Mrs. Botherim ; who, ever ſince 
ſhe heard of Biddy's departure, has bren in a ſtate 
little ſhort of deilraction. Nothing, to be ſure, 
can be more }udicrous than the tile of her la- 
mentaiions ſometimes are; but the voice of ſor- 
row ought to command reſpect, however mean 
or abſurd the language in which it is conveyed. 


I am far, you may believe, from juſtifying a 
breach of filial duty; but ſurely the man does 


great injuſtice to his children, who gives them a 
mother ſo weak, or ſo ignorant, as to render her 
deſpicable in ther eyes; not that to a well-regu- 
lated mind the weakneſs of a parent will ever be 
made the object of contempt ; but how ſhould 
the children of a fool come by the information 


neceflary to point out the line of duty, or to fix 


the principles of fil:al piety in the heart? 
„Ob, my brother, it ever you marry, may 


your wife be one a heſe memory your children's 


children ſhall delight to honour; may lite den-and 
| from her family, not mereiy the barren cbt dience 


of dul), but the grate!ui tribute of heait-feit ves 


neration and eſtcem! 


« At the concluſion of the laſt paragraph, I 


laid aſide my wrinng, to cnhquire for Capt Dci- 
mond; the antuers tent by a icrvant are lo little 
ſatistactory, that I have gencraliy contrived 10 
go twice a-day mytelf, and from tlarrict have 
learned the particuiars for which I was to anxious. 


« Very 
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ſtate of mind or health ſince yeſterday, except 
that he is apparently weaker and more tranquil. 


do not know what. While waiting for the Doc- 


to our ipecies, for never did I fee wnps fo miſ- 


aud from the air of (atiztaction that appeared in 


las, of the 1;nmoral tendency of matrimony, 
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40 Very litle alteration has taken place in 1113 


Dr. Orwell accompanied me vp ſtreet. As we 
approached the Louſe of Mi. Glib the ſtationer, 
we perceived a croud about the door; and on en- 
quiring into the cauſe, were informed that Nr. 
Cub had ſuddenly departed from W——, and 
that the creditors were then taking poſſeſſion of 
the few effects he had left behind him. A perſon 
from the houſe requeſted of Dr. Orwell to ſtep 
in for a few moments, as the preſence of a juſ- 
tice of peace was neceſſary, in order to take the 
aſſidavit of Mrs. Glib about ſome matters, but I 


tor, I was accoſted in the rudeti manner by tuo 
or three of the children, who were ruuning about 
like ſo many ragged colts, 10 ſay they are in 
a ſtate of nature would be doing little honour 


chievous and impudent. 'Fhey were heoppily 
attracked by the arrival of another iftranger, an 
oikcer of dragoons, who was lately quaricred in 
a neighbouring town, and Whoie aucntions to 
Mis. Giib have not eicaped the notice of the 
ſcandal loving cotcrie. This g ntleman ttepped 
up to Mrs. Glib's apartment Wituout CCIE:MOlys 


his manner, went, I hope, wich tie intention of 
atlotding reliet to her mistortuncs. In « few mi- 
nutes Dr. Orwell returned to me, aud brought 
with him a letter which Mis. G46 had put into 
his hauds. It was writen by her hutband, and 
lett behind him as a juitification of his conduct, 
By this it appeers, tuat in deierting nis wite and 
eniidten bis acts upon principle * Cunvinced,”. he 


aud 
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and that is an odious and unjuſt inſtitution— 
a monopoly, and the worſt f mnepoltes — auhii B. by 
ferlidding two hitman beings to foll,-w the dlictates 
of their on mind, rakes pregudice alive and vi- 

us ;* he is reſolved to difmifs the miſtake he 
has ſo happily detected, and no longer ſeek, by 
artificial and de ſpotie means, to engrols a pretty 
woman to himſelf, but to reſtore to her that li- 
berty, of which (by the defpotic ſanction of a 
fooliſh law; ſhe bad been unju'lly deprived. As 
to the five children which the calls his, it is a 
matter of no importance to him whether they 
are ſo or no. He has neither the ariſtecracy, ſcif- 
love, or family pride, that teaches prejudiced peo- 
ple to tet a value upon a matter in ict fo inſig- 
nificant; and as they may very probably, be no 
worthicr than the children of any other man, it is 
not conſiſtent with moral +juitice that he ſhould 
devote to them the fruits of his labour. 

« So far he ſeems to make uſe of the words 
of ſome author, who probably little imagined 
that his theory would ever mect with ſuch a prae- 
tical advocate, In the concluſion, he makes ute 
of his own peculiar jargon, which is often whim- 
ſical enough. Talks ot Hottentots, who live ac- 
cordiny to the ſublime ſyitem that is to be uni- 
verſally adopted in the Age of Reaſen, and hants 
at a deſign of emigreting to Africa! 

It is probable M:fs Botherim may have been 
induced to become a party in this proj.Cted ex- 
peuition. For the fake of her poor other, I 
hope the will not carry her foily quite fo far; and 
intreat you may do all yuu can io pertuade her to 
an immediate return to W 


« Adieu, 


* Sce Pol. Juſ. vol. ii, P- 499. + Sce Pol. Juſ. 
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Adieu, my deareſt brother. We have ano- 
ther frank for this day week, which my father 
deſire we to tell „cu he will fill; in the mean 
time ? ſends his bleſling. In my opinion, the 
greateſt! we can have from Heaven, is a juſt ſenſe 
cf the h ypinefs we enjoy in having ſuch a parent. 
That he nav be bieſſed in the profpernty and hap- 
pineſs of © his hear-is dear Harry,” is the never- 
ceaſing prayer of 
« Your truly ↄffectionate ſiſter. 
3 „ MARIA SYDNceY.” 


A ſecond letter ſrem Maria was encloſed in the 
ſame cover. The contents were as follows: 

& | HAVE opened tlie pacquet, to inform my 
dear Henry that the ſorrows of Cap: ain Delmond 
are at an end. They have at lengt. broken the 
 Mtenuated thread of his exiſtence, and accel- 
erated his departure to the Glent grave. On, 
Julia, Julia, what muſt be thy feclings, when 
informed of this event ! The infatuation of paſ- 
| Gon may for a while ſtifle the voice of nature, 
but a time will come when the (word with which 
ſhe has pierced her father's heart, (hall deeply 
wound her own. . 

„The whole of yeſterday the poor Captain 
was ſo much caſier as to give ſome nopes of his 
recovery. He lat up great part oi the day, and 
appeared to receive lo much picafure from the 
company of my cather, that he 1pcnt the greateſt 
part of it in his apartment. Ie more than once 
reyretied that he had fo loi lived near two luch. 
men as my father aud Doctor Orwell, without 
having attempted to cu'tiv ue their friendchip. 
I now,” ſaid he, * perceive my error, in Aitri- | 
bucing to the ſpirit of che chrutian religion itſelf 
that slaomy ilubsrality Which I have 3 in 

eas | Om 
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fome of its pretended votaries. I ſee that its 


prieſts are not neecſſarily eicher mercenary knaves 
or zealous bigots; and begin to apprehend, that 
while I piqued myſelf on being ſuperior to pre- 
Judice, I have in reality been its dupe.” 

« The endeavours uſed by my father to ſoothe 
and tranquillize his mind appeared to be effectual; 
and he left him in ſuch a compoſed and happy 
ſtate, as ſeemed to promiſe a night of undiſturb- 
ed repoſe. No ſooner, however, was he left to 
his own meditations, than his thoughts appear to 
have recurred to the ſutject of his unealineſs, 
He became reſtleſs, impatient, and not unfre- 
quently delirious. Sometimes he utrered the 
wildeſt threats againit the villain who had de- 
prived him of his daughter; and ſomtimes he 
called upon ber name, and in the tendereſt and 
molt tupplicating voice, adjured her not to leave 
him. Towards morning he called upon the 
nurſe to aſliſt him in changing the poſture of his 
head; and while ſhe did fo, Oh, Julia! Julia?” 


he murmured in a fecble voice, I looked to thy 


dear hand to ſmooth my death-bed pillow—but I 
torgive thee!* His voice failed, he ſunk down 
upen ihe bed, and in a few moments expired. 
„ Mr:, Delmond, being worn out with fatigue 
and grief, had, by the pertuaſion of Harriet, 
(who has indecd aCtcad like an angel) lain down to 
take ſome reſt She had fallen into a profouad 
Number, from u hich the would have been haſtily 


__ awakeued by the nurſe; but Harrict, ſatisfying 


kerielf mat ail was over, would not permit the 
Numbers of the poor widow to be diſturbed, By 
her wife precaution, Mrs, Delmond regained 
ſome ſttenpth of mind as well as of body; and, 
ſupporiea by her ſootlung tenderneſs, has becn 

enabled 
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enabled to hear her afflictions with more fortitude 
than cou“ hav. 5 en »xpectel. 

„% Ane from General Villers has juſt ar- 

-.- rived, 'req't- king Mrs. Delmond's per miſſion to 
tate upon himſelf the charge of the funeral; 
which he wiihes to be periormed in a manner 
ſuitable to the birth and merit of his deccaſed 

| friend. 

4 Your letter is this moment put into my hand. 
Ah ! in what juſt colours does it paint the a niavle 
Churchill! what noble gencroſity of ſentiment ! 
What affecting ſenſibitity! That Julia thould have 
knowa him, thould have ſeen (and how could 
ſhe be blind to a partiality fo vitvle) the impret- 
ſion the had mace upon his heart, and yet give 

| her preterence to a wretch like Valtaton, is a 
myſtery to me inexplicable, Adieu! dearctt 
Henry, my ſpirits are fo d-prefſ:d I can lay no 

more, but thai I am ever affectionaiely your's, 
« M. 8.“ 


Henry had no ſooner peruſed his ſiſter's letter, 
than he haſtened to his friend Church.ll to inform 
him of the contents. As the quickeit method of 
doing fo, he gave it him to read, a breach of de- 
licacy which we can by no means excuſe, If 
Henry had given a moment's conſideration to 
what the feelings of Maria would have been, 
could ſhe have ſcen the eye of Cuurchill gazing. 
on her letter, and devoucing, with an appearance 

of more than common intereſt, thoſe paſſiges 
| concerning himicif, which the would lealt of all 
| have expoſed to his peruſai, Henry would not | 
have given the letter out of his own and. | 


Churchill returned it to him with a fgh. 
« Whet a n girl is your ſiſter,“ ſaid he. 
« How clear her underitanding ! How juit her 

i{cacunents! 


| 
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ſentiments! Happy had it been for poor Julia, 
Delniond hal her mind been formed like hers, 


But the death of the poor father—how very 


ſhocking it is! He deſerved! a better fate. | 
fooliil iy flottered myſelf that 1 ſhould have ha: 
it in my power to contribute to his happ: neſs, 
and promileu myſelf much pleaſure in pe rlor m- 
ing to him the duty of a ſon. That is over. 
And I can now only ſhew the reſpect I bear his 


wy by aflilting at tne laſt offices of numa— 


nity, an] follou iug his body to the grave.” 
Henry, findirg it in vain to oppoſe this ſud- 


den cebyn of his friend, leſt him to foll-w his 


inclination, To .fay ruth, had he becn at 
liberty to conſult his own, he would much rather 
have encountered the fatizue of a midnight jour- 
ney, to accompany him to W——, than nave 
gone to the ſplendid party to which he was en- 


gaged. 


It was on his return from this party, that he 
diſcovered our heroine in the deplorable ſituation 
from which he had the good fortune to reſcue 
her. He now reproiched himſelf for the little 


paios he had taken to perſuade her of the folly 
and impropriety of her remaining in Landon 


and reſolved to loſe no time in urging the ne 
ceſlity of her i nmediate return to W ——., He 
next morning communicated his intention to Mrs. 
Fielding, when, by her own appointment, he 


waited on her to report the fſityation of ſome 


poor patients the had recommenacd to his atten- 
tion. On receiving from her an account of all 
that had paſſed the preceding evening, bis hopes 
ot ſucceſs became rather lets ſanguine, but the 
neceſſity there appeared to him of making ſome. 
effe rt to reicue the poor girl from a ſituation ex- 
poſed to ſo many evils, made him reſolve on 
making 
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making the experiment. While canvaſſing the 
ſubject with Mrs. Fielding, her carriage drove up 
to the door, in which, accompanied by Henry, 
{he ſet off on a tour oi viſits; and range to tell, 
ſet off with a certain aſſurance « f receiving, 
wherever the appeared, a hearty welcome! 


CHAP. XI. 


Come hither, out-caſt one! and call her ſricne, 
* And ſhe tha!l Le thy friend more readily, 
» Becauſe then rt unbappy. 
| Art tllou aſtomſh'd, maid, | 
That one, thongh powerful, is ben volent ? 
In truth, thou well may'n wonder!” | 
| | _ Sovrugy, 
cc 55 IO 3 
1 WELCOME !” repeats ſome lovely fair one, 
as with a jzawn the throws down the book at the 
concluſion of the laſt chapter. Ia! how vul- 
gar! What a bore to find one's friends at home | 
I am fatigued tv death at the very thoughts of it. 
What odd nottons theſe low authors bave of the 
manners of the falhion able worid!” | 
Stay, dear lady, and be cuiuvinced that we are 
not fu ignorant, or ſo little acculttomed to the 
world of fafkion, as you ſcem to imagine, Well 
do we know, that in vopping your tickets at the 
ſplendid dwellings of the dear friends, whoſe 
names ye in return expect to tweil your porter's 
litt, ye have neither end nor object in view, 
but the gratiſication of your own vanity; a vauity 
Which aight be ftomewhat humbled, were ye 
obliged 


— 
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obſioed to witneſs the mor. ification that would be 
in eon vu *r friencte by your tireſome and 
inf pie compar. Wilely herefore, do ye keep 
your hip; .licar:ce conceated; and truſt the gra- 


tificacior of your pride and vanity not to your 


own intric fic mert ©. but to thofe of the honelt 


artiſans, whoſe united lab-urs have clothed your 


equipage with ſplendor. But never, when rolling 


in that ſplendid eq page, did the loud thunder- 


ing of your well-drei! footman at the door of a 
ducheſs, not even when it has ditiurbed half a 
ſtreet, touch your conſcious heart with half tie 
extacy that Mrs. Ficlcing experienced, when at- 
ter waiking down a dirty lane, too narrow for her 
coach to enter, her gentle tap at the coor of a 
decayed houſe was opencd by a face beaming with 
gratriude, and her preſence hailed as that of a 
_— being, the diſpenſer of happinels and 
Joy „ e 8 

It happened that this obſcure retreat of wretch- 
edneſs was not above a hundred yards remote 
from the reſidence of a man of faſhion, at whoſe 
| hcuſe Mrs. Fielding was engaged to dine the day 
of ber firſt viſit to its ſtarving inhabitants. Her 
heart was ſtill full of the ſcene ſhe had witneſs- 
ed. The ghaſtly figure of the wretched father 
of the family, ſtretched upon a pallet in one 
corner of the room in the agony of a rheumaric 
ſerer, was ſtill before her eyes; the appearance 


of his wife, not four and twenty hours delivered, 


fitting up in bed, and with her feeble hands 
itretching out ſome pieces of mutlin which a lady 
had in charity ſent her to clear ſtarch, and in 
which ſhe was aſlitted by the eldeit little girl, a 
half-naked and more than half-itarved creature 


of nine years old, who worked with cayerncſs 


in hopes of (baring in the bread to be thus pro- 
; cured, 
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cured, and for which four other little mouths 
now vainly clamoured, ſtill «welt cn Mrs Fieid- 


ing's imagination; when ſhe took her place at 


the loaded board of the voluptuous baronet, who 
was equally remarkable for the iraſcibility of his 
temper, and the epicureaniſm of his table. 

In vain had the ingenuity of the purveyor, and 
the art of the cook, been employed to pleaſe the 
ſickly appetite of this ſon of luxury. Every diſh 
atiorded him a ſubject of inquietude and vexati- 
on. It was upon a fine turbot that he particu- 
larly vented the ebullition of his wrath. The 
ſauce had not been made to pleaſe him, and 
ſauce and turbot were ordered from the table, 
with directions that they might be throw: to the 


dunghill, as they were not fit even for the dogs. 


An involuntary exclamation, which at that 


moment eſcaped the lips of Mrs. Fielding, reach» 


ed the angry gentleman's ears. He immediately 
aſxed her pardon for his violence, but urged the 


impolſibiſlity of ke eping his temper on an occaſion 


ſo provoking. 

« You need make no apology to me, fir,” ſaid 
Mrs. Fielding; for me your behaviour has not 
inſulted“ 

hope I have inſalted no one; returned the 
Baronet, attempting to reſume his cheerfulneſs, 
wiiic his fiery eve an! conir ted forehead indi- 
cated the rage tha: (till poſſeſſed his breaſt. 

« Pardon mc, fir,” ſai Mrs, Fielding, « if I 
differ trom you.“ 


« | rcally do not underſtand you, Madam,” re- 


Joined th. Baronet; „to whom has my ſeading 


away that cxecravie duh given offence 2? 
To the image of Go in your tcilow-crea- 
ture, no ſtarvin a* yuu v-ry dr!“ returned 


Mro. Ficlding, © To the tamched wretches, 


who = 
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wh, while you are gorged to loathing, have net 
eren bread for their mouths. W:thin a hundred 
yards from where you now fit, have I this morn- 
ing feen a family of eight ſouls, to whom the 
price of that very diſh you have ſpurned from 
your table would have afforded luxuries for a 
week. It is the pardon of /uch us thiſe you 
ſhould ſolicit, for to miſcry ſuch as theirs your 
conduct is an inſult.” 3 

Mrs. Fielding felt her energy in the cauſe of 
humanity not a little ſtrengthened by the ſtriking 
contraſt this Cay aſforded her, betwixt the ſickly 
caprice of voluptuouſneſs and the eagerneſs of 


hungry poverty. | 


It was to give his medical advice to the father 
of this little family of wretchedneſs, that ſhe 


carried Henry to their habi- ation, which now 


*wore a very different aſpect from that which on 
her firſt viſit it had preſented. The children 
were now clothed; the furniture, which had 
been by piece-meal ſcent to pawn, was now re- 


placed; the wife with maternal tenderneſs preſſed. 
the infant to her boſom, whoſe birth ſhe had de- 


pli'red as an aygravation to her misfortunes; and 
even the poor huſband, relieved from the torture 
of beholding his tamily periſhing before his eyes 
for the want of that food which ſickneſs rendered 
him unable to procure, felt half the acuteneſs of 
his malady removed, and with tears of gratitude 
implored the belt bleſſing of Heaven upon his 
worthy benefaCtreſs, | | 


After a few viſits of a ſimilar nature, Mrs. 


Fielding carried our young phytiician to a large 


houſe deſtined for the reception and temporary | 
abode of ſuch of her own ſex as, from being 


deſlitute ui! friends in London, were (hen by 
ſickneſs or misſortune thrown Out of em ployment) 


in 
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in danger of being driven. throuzh fear of want, 
into habits of infamy. The incident that gave 
riſe to this plan of charity in Mrs. Fielding's 
mind, is ſufficiently intereſting to claim the at- 
tention of thoſe of our readers who really believe 
people of an inferior ſtation to be compoſed of 
the iame materials with themſelves. 
It happened one cold evening in December, 
that on returning from the theatre, throngh a 
narrow ſtreet, an accident which befel a preced- 
ing carriage occaſioned a ſtop of many minutes 
to the line of carriages which followed. Mrs, 
Fielding let down the glaſs to enquire the cauſe; 
and having learnt it, was about to pull it up and 
patiently wai: the event, when her attention was 
attracted by an object of wretchedneſs, who with 
looks of deep humiiity implored aims at the door 
of the coach which was immediately before her's 
in the line. She heard the glaſs violently drawn 
up, and ſaw at the ſame moment the trembling 
emaciated wretch who had preiumed to ſuppli- 
cate, receive a blow. for her impertinence from 
the rattan of the laced footman who ſtood be- 
| hind. Mrs. Fielding, who coul not help feeling 
indiguant at an inſult off-ced ro miſery, even 
when coupled with vice, was about to offer the 
poor wretci: a compenſation for what ihe hid en- 
d:;rec, when the faw her familiarly accolted by 
a boid locking feliuw of the order vulgarly called 
ſhalsy-grnteel, Vhe lanp now ſhone full upon the 
object ui her attention, and diſplayed a counte- 
named that had cace been handſome, but appa- 
"rently walted by ſickneſs and fainine. dhe ſee n- 
ed to {hr:ti«s fron; the perſon who addre ſſed her, 
but yet wanted 1ctolution to reſiſt his unportunity. |» 
Su ſulfcred him to tak? one of her hands, while 
unh We back uf cle uther ihe wiped the tears 
Which 


1 
N 


Fieluing leaned. | 


tinuing in the path of infa oy, to 
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which trickled down her pallid cheek. The 


coach moved a ſtep or two nearer. Mrs. Fielding 
diſtinctly heard the cjaculation. Oh, Gop, for- 


give mel if to ſave myſelf from ſtarving — 


She could hear no more. The obſtruction to the 
proceeding of the further carriage being now re- 


moved, it drove on with fury, and Mrs Fielding's, 


with the reſt that followed it, ſuddenly darted 
forward in full ſpeed. | 

Mrs. Fielding's ſenſibility was not of that na- 
ture which can content itſelf with dropping a 
graceful tear to the miſery which an active exer- 
tion of benevolence has power to relicve. She 


haſtily pulled the check-ſtring, and having called 


the footman, „Run, Thomas, run with ſpeed, 


I beſcech you, after that poor woman, whom 
yonder wretch js dragging away. Deſire her to 


come hither ; fly—-" 


Thomas heſitated. *« I preſume, Madam, you 
do not know that ſhe is : TEE 
„No matter what ſhe is -I muſt ſpcak to 


her.” 
Thomas obeyed; and no ſooner did the poor 


ſorlern creature hear the welcome meſſage, than 


ſtruggling from the man who had hold of her, 
ſhe haſtened as faſt as her trembling limbs could 
carry her, to the coach-door over which Mrs. 
« You appear to be in great miſery, voung 
woman ;” ſaid Mrs. Fielding, in a voice of pity. 
J am, indeed, Madam! in miſcry that is in- 
expreſſible. 
« But is taking to a courſe of vice the proper 


way to procure relief? Would it not be better by 


honeſt incultiy to ſeek a livelihood, tha 1 by con- 
25 .... 


Ah, Madam! | am not the wretci you take 


me 
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me for. I am, indeed, I as yet am virtuous; 
but I am ſtarving. 1 have not one farthing to 
get either food or lodging. I wiſh I had courage 
to die ! I know it would be better; and that I 


out to die, rather than be wicked—but I am þ 
bungry !——" 


Her weak and hollow voice here became quite 
inarticulate; it died away in fhort convulſive 
ſobs, a ſhivering came over her, and ſhe would 
have ſunk to the ground, had ſhe not been ſup- 
ported by Thomas; who, having caught the 
contagion of pity from his miltreſs, was now as 
zealous to relicve the poor unfortunate, as he was 


before unwilling to go after her. What was to 


be done? To leave her in her preſent ſituation, 
was to leave her to periſh. A heavy ſhower 
came on, which inſtantly determined Mrs Field- 
ing. She ordered Thomas to open the coach- 


door, and to lift the poor exhauſted wanderer 


into the carriage, where ſhe ſupported her with 
her own arms all the way to Hanover-ſquare. A 
few mouthfuls of biſcuit ſoaked in wine reſtored 


the ſinking powers of nature; and Mrs. Field- 


ing, who adminiſtered the cordial with her own 


| hands, had the pleaſure of beholding the colour 


return to the faded cheek, and an expreſſion of 


ſenſibility reanimate the funken eye. 


© Are you an angel? cried the poor miſerable, 
graſpi ing Mrs. Ficlding” s hand, as the held out to 
her a bit of biſcuit. * Yes, yes, you mult be 
an angel! no great lady could be lo condeſcend- 
ing, ſo very, very good. 

„Alas!“ ſaid Mrs. Fielding, « that the com- 
mon duties of humanity, in à world where mis- 


fortune in one thape or other is the lot of all, 
 thould be 10 rare as to be thus over rated!“ 


The ſalutary refreſhmem ſhe had received, 
voL. II. E | aided 
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aided by a night's repoſe, had fo far reſtored the 
poor woman, that when ſhe appeared before 
Mrs. Fielding on the following morning, the 
ceuld hardly belicve it was the ſame perſon. 


In arſver to Mrs. Fielding's interrogatories, 


fe ivformed her, that ſhe was the daughter of 
„ Northumbrian peaſant: that an el.!er brother, 


who had come vp to London ſome few years be- 


tire, had got fo good a place as ſhopman at a 
& v;:yilt's, that on her father's death ſhe was 
icy-pted to come up to town likewiſe —hoping, 
through her brother's intercit, to procure a place 
as maid of all work in fome creditable family. 
n arriving in London, the found that her bro 
ther had died of tle ſmall-pox the weck before, 
und Lis maſter (who was a batchelor had been 
appointed ſurgeon in the army, and was then on 
the eve of embarking for the Weſt-Indies. He 
however had the goodneſs, before his departure, 


to recemmend her to a lady and gentleman from 


Þ«cvor.thire, who had taken loagings in Suffik- 
rect, u here they had the utc of a b:ck-kiichen, 


Frum breathing the pure air of the N ithumber- 


laid mountains, the was transferred to this un- 
v holcſome dungcon, where ſhe had not been 
cuibued for many weeks when ſhe was ſeiſed 
Vith a bt of ihneſe, fetced to leave her piace, 
and with the in, all pittance of 'wayes the had ace 
qumçd in her ſhort teivice, to pay tor a lodging, 
fe, and phytic. On recovering from tier fe- 
vcr, viich laited many wee ks, ine IGund heticlf 
dcep in her landlady's ub: who bad tie grodneſs 
10 cp uf ail ihe remains of ber little warerode 
in licu ot cath, and having lirippea her ot every 
thing Du! tue rags in Wien {tc uted to do her 
dirt) Merk, Lua turned her out to the fircets 
A ranger mm London, and without friends, to 
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whom could ſhe apply for relief? Who would 
liten to the tale of her misfortunes ? Who would 


| accept her ſervices, or open their doors to re- 


ceive a wretch that had none to help her? 

At the time {he was ſeen by Mrs. Fielding, ſhe 
had been eight and forty hours without food. 
Her virtuous principles revolted at the proffered 
wages of proſtitution, till hopeleis of ſuccour, 
and overpowered by the repulſe ſhe hid mer with 
from the ſentimental Lady Mary Mildmay and 
her powdered footman, ſhe gave way to the im- 


. pulſe of deſpair, and would probably, if the in- 
terpoſing hand of Mrs. Fielding hail not been 
held out to ſave her, ſoon have added one other 
wretched female to the thouſands who yearly pe- 


ti by diſeaſe and want, in the itreets of the 
moſt wealthy, moſt charitable, and the moſt 
munificent city in the world. 

« Surely,” ſaid Mrs. Fielding, „there is 


| ſomething wrong in this. There ought to be a 


reputabie receptacle eſtabliſned for affording tem- 
porary ſhelter to thoſe who are willing to eat the 
bread of honeſt induſtry. The gorernment ought 
but, alas | I cannot dictate to the government. 


| Thave not the power to influence the makers of 


our laws. But cannot I do ſomething towards 
the relief of a ſew of theſe unhappy individuals? 
Let me ſee-—? | 

She then began to make calculations. Gra- 


_ ally, and with deep reflection formed her plan; 


ppropriated a ſum to carry it into execution; 
and at the time ſhe carried Henry to her aſylum, 


le could exult in the reflection, that without in- 
jury to her fortune, witnout aiſiitance from the 
| Public, or aid from tic purſe of any individual, 


the had, in the five years chat had clapſcd fince 
commence:ncut of her f.hemc, afforde4 re- 

k to above a thouſand deſtitute females, of 
+ whom 
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| | taken 
whom many were ſnatched from the jaws of he u 
ruin, and ſaved from courſes that would hav 4% 
Iced ro infamy or death. « ble 
At firſt the number admitted was very limited give 
She had now fourteen beds conſtantly occupies Mrs. 
by as many wemen, whoſe willing induſlr mone 
w:s employed to ſuch advantage in needle. nagec 
vork of various deſcriptions, that they entireh fort « 
cleared the price of their maintenance. The. Do'u 
wie Chicfly compoſed of fervants, who by ſick 
neſs, accident, or misfortune, had been throw! 
out of employment, and who were willing b. 
the ir diligence to procure the recommendation o 
tlic houſe to creditable places. The unhappy 
iemale abandoned by the ſcducer, for whom ſh 
| had quitted the protection of her friends, her: 
| tound that ſhelter ſhe dared not to implore from | - 
her cfﬀended family; and if inciined to acquire 4 
| habits of induſtry, was ſoon put in a way of « 
j earning a con, fortable ſubſiſtence, and of regain „ 


ing tune invigoratirg ſtimulus of ſelf-approbation. 
1 Even the wretched outcalt of ſociety, ſuch as at 
| every ſeſſions diſgorged from our pritous, and a- 
ter having been acquitted by a jury of all crime, 


art char itably ſent torth either to ſeal or periſh, gage: 
was admitted here; not indeed to the ſuperior Hoib 
apartment, but to one provided with every necch don 
ſary tor their accommodation, where works ofa paſs 

| Interior nature were carried on, the profits acciu- £ Aloud 
ing from which were all appropriated to cioath _ balm 
ing the poor wietcnes Who here found iheiter. whic 
Three hundred a year was the ſum firſt deſigned the 

by Mrs. Ficlding to be expended in this chariy be m 
It grac.ualiy imcrealed to he, and would hare _ 


been much greater, had the nut found means to 
engage an American nerchant in her interch 
who vp.ncd a liore in Charicitown tor the 7 


$ 


| 


9 
of reade-mide linen garments ; and would have 
| taken off her hands, at a good price, more than 
aws of fhe was able to iuppiy. nl 
d have „ Five hundred a year!” cries Lady Racket; 
« bleſs me, What a ſweet maſked Hill one might 
limited | give every winter with ach a fun! fr is true, 
CCupiec Mes. 214, and Lidy ******'5, colt twice the 
nduſlr money 3 but with tive hundred pounds well ma- 
needle. myged, one might give a very pretty, da hy, Itileiin 
entirel fort of an entertainment tor a ſingle evening. 
Thel“ Do'nt you think to 7? 


y ſak 
throw! | 
ling b. — 
tion 0 
nhapp) | | | 
om ſhe CHAP. XII. 
$, here ==. 
e from 3 : | | 
acquire ö 2 for ger on others wiſ.lom, leaves 
Ez tier native farm, her reaſon quite uat.i'd. 
way of „Wich mixt manure ſhe ſurfeit the rank (1), 
regaiu· 5 Dung'd, but not dreſis'd; and rich to beggary, 
8 -\ pomp u tameavie of weed prevails. 1 
1 as are 
and af- 


crime, Mas. Fielding and Henry were ſo deeply en- 

periſh, gaged in converiation as the carriage went down 

uperior Holborn, they perceived not Bridgetina paddling 

neceſ- along the dirty ſtreet. They did not, however, 

sofan paſs unobſerved by her. „ Yes!” cried ſhe 

acciu- £ Aloud, * there they are, fide by ſide, talting the 

cioath _ balmy ſweetneſs, drinking the delicious poiſon, 

ter. which unſcphilticated effective love ſheds through 

rſigued the human heart! Perhaps they are now going to 

-haruy. be married. O odious inſtitution! nurſe of de- 
| he + pravity ! foe to energy and uſefulneſs! Never 

ans io hall I prevail upon the prejudices of Henry to 

1terell, G 3 Woes break 
he 7 
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break thy galling chain. But why ſhould f det. 


pair? Is not tiuth omnipotent ? Mutt not m 
reiterated efforts in the end prevail? What though 
be (hould be married ? May I not convince mm of 
the immoral tendency of all engigements? May [ 
not demonitrate from the divine principles of phi- 
Io% phy, that promiſes are not, ought not, to be 
bining ? 
Though the buſy croud of paſſ-ngers were too 


much occupied by their own concerns to take noe 


rice of her icli-quy, it met with numerous in- 
terruptions from the joltiings of hau kers, porters, 
cCroyimen, Ke. &c. who, carcicls ct all before 
tem, puthed tacit Way in a manner {o rude, as 
would frequently hive provoked an expoſtulation 
from cur heroine, had they not quickly got out 
of the reach of her voice. At the bottom of 


| Hilvorn-hiil the throng was ſo great, that ſhe 
was un..ble to teſiſt its impetuolity ; but hurried | 


along by the torrent, was forced to mak: a retto- 
grade movement of ſeveral ſteps. On another 
occaſion ile was carried forward with a rapidity 
as much beyond her ſtrength as contrary to her 
inclination: gzſping for breath, the attat..ed the 


eps of a thop-door, where the ſtood for a few, 


moments to recover he: felt. © Ah!“ ſaid the to 
herſcif, “ how great mull be his genius, who, in 


Walking through a {treet like this, can enter int? 


Feit enleuti tans, can d geff ſurgncivus reaſymmgs, can 
derlarn or deſcribe, impi ſſed with the deepeſt jympas 
thy, wr elevated to the Lyueſt rapture !* On, that I 
cdu encrpize in fuch a manner !”? | | 

„% Yeu icem at a lots, Ma'am;' ſaid a toler- 
ably weil-cricfled man, who at that moment paſs- 
ed. Can | be ot auy tervice to you, in thewing 


you your way?! 


6c ſhould 
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| » 

« | ſhould be forry to tiik your urbanity, br, 

returned Bridgetin; e but if you are Z ig to 

Mincing-lane, I hall winiggly accept vi your 
alſi Uince.“ | . 3 | 

the {tranger declaring he ſhon! l have plerſure 

in eſcorting her, Driigetina jail hold of hs of- 


Ffercd arm, ant atcen ied 5aov-nmil, not a little 


ſa'is1cd with her P e con lu r. TV h id 
nroceeded to the mädle of Ne voate itreet, Dri e- 
tina all the while loading with praiſe; the be— 
nevolence of the ſtranger; when, to her ut'er 


aſtonithment, giving hee a puſh into the mi ale 


of tile ſtrezt, he darted oil, ant was out of int 
in a moment. . | 

« [,95k to v2ur pockets,” criel 1 hu'cher's boy. 
She did fo, and to her no (mall dilmay perceived 
that they had been both turagd 1nfile out. p- 
pily, à pocket nunikerchict and an cinpty P4iC 
was al, tc had to loſc 3 but her f(pi-its were fo 
much fluttered by me acci lent, thi inc was glatl 
to get into a coach, in which ihe hoped ro rctun 
loaded with too con'ful:ravle a ſain to trutt to the 
mercy ot another ben2vvicnt ſteang r. 

S. r Anthony Aldzate was at home; and our 


| heroine, by her own delire, was conducted into 


his ofiice, (a little, d ſma, diet, oki ig hole, 
where every thing wore the appearance of „tretch- 
ednels and Pemury.) Here were (cvecal young 
men of no deſpicable pirentag', no vuig u edu- 
cation, and no mcan abilities, dcitined to paſs the 
flower of their days in lu nming up pounds II- 
lings, and pence. But though every new comb.- 
nation 1tacrealted the owner's wealth, it incicaicd 
not the comtorts of one of his dependauts. Sir 
Anthony lafelt had av idea of any confort but 
Lat of accumulation; and this place, wnich hid 
been the tcene of his ſucceſstul uegociations, wis 

G 4 n 
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in his eyes beauteous as the gates of Paradiſe, 
and cheerful as the garden of Eden. 

Bridgetina, who had never ſeen the knight but 
in his dreſs-ſuit and tie-wig, was ſurpriſed at the 
appearance he now made, in a ſcarlet flannel 
night-cap, and night-gown of green ſtuff, lined 
throughout with crimfon flannel. A ſmall black 


ſilk handkerchief was ticd tighily round his neck, 


but quite hid from obſervaticn by the enormous 
maſs of joller which overhung it. He was ſeated 
at the deſk when our heroine entered, from which 
having raiſed his ſmall black eyes, „My couſin 


Biddy Botherim !” cried he, sis it poſlible ? I 


am glad to ſee you, my dear. But where is your 
mother? Up itairs, with my wife and daughter, 
I ſuppofe. Well, better go up to them, and [I 


ſhall be with you preſent] y. Good-bye,” 


My buſineſs at preſent is only with you, 
rejoined Bridgetinaz and I muſt requeit an ime 


mediate audience.“ 


« Buſineſs with me, my dear; and pray what 


about? I really did not think you knew any thing 


about buſineſs.” 


My buſineſs is of ſome i importance,” rejoined | 


Bridgetina; I am to inform you that I have im- 
mediate uſe for a thouſand pounds, and to requeſt 
that you would let me have that ſum as ſoon as 
p: ſlible.? | 

„What! are you then really going to be mar- 
ried !”? cried Sir Anthony. I declare I ſhould 


not have thought of that; but I hope your mo- 


ther has taken care of the main chance ; a good 
warm man—hey? 8 


« I neither with my mother, or any one elſe, to 
concern themſelves in my affairs, ſaid Bridge- 
tina; and deſire you would ng yourſelf to no 

farther 


ä 
farther trouble, than to make over to me tie ſum 
I mention.“ . | 

« Fair and ſoſtly, couſin,” tej ined Sir Antho- 
ny; „don't you know that my conſent in this 
buſineſs is abſolutely neceſſiry? And do you 
think that I will give my conſent to any perſen 
that does not chooſe to ſettle your fortune upon 
ou and your lawful iſſue 7? 

© | ſhall have no law ful iſſue,” cried Br-idgetin! 
angrilv, © I hate lawful iſſue, and every thing 
that is lawful. Perſons of enlightened minus 
ought not, by giving their ſanction to an odious 


inſtitution, to retard the progreſs of intellect. I 


29 


never thall marry. 
« No!” returned Sir Anthony, archly mea- 


ſuring with his little optics the ſigure of our he- 


roine, ** believe not, my dear, till you get an 
—_ be, he, he — what, ſour grapes, Mils Bid:iy, 
hey? | 

© Whether I have an offer or not, fir, is no 
concern of yours. All you have to do 13, to let 
me have a thouſand pounds of my own fortune, 
which I can now diſpoſe of in a way that will 
reflect latling honour on my name, and effeckual- 
ly operate towards the grand end of life, general 
utility.“ | | | 

„A thouſani pounds!” cried Sir Anthony, in 
amazement. © What d-—ned fools theſe people 
In the country are; they know no more of the 
Price of flocks than what's doing in the moon. 
Lime of war, time of peace, loan or no loan, 
all's the fame to them. I'd lay ten pounds to a 
üxpence, thou cau'it not tcl) what contols were 
done for any time theſe three months; and yet 
ye would ſell out, would ye ? A pretty ignora- 
mus, truly! You may thank your ſtars, My dear, 


that your father left ye in better manage ment. 4 
"8 —____ thouſand 
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thouſand pounds, indeed ! And pray, how would 
your wiſe head ſpeculate with a thouſand 
pounds? 355 | 

+ © Your perceptions,” returned Bridgetina, with 
a contemp: vous incer. your perceptions are too 
obtuſe ro penetrate the ſcope of the grand deſign 
in which I am about to engage. The virtues of 
the philoſophers of Africa, with whom I intend 
ſhortly to aſſociate, are too ſublime for the com- 

rehenſion of a vulgar wind. The—— 

« Whar ! going to ſpeculate in Sierra- Leona 
ſhares, Miſs Witchead, are ye? But what, in- 
deed, poor thing, ſhoul you know of ſuch mat- 
ters? Be thankful, again I tell you, be thankful 
thit your father wiſely put you into better hands. 


No man upon Change can tax me with havin 


ever loſt a farthing upon idle ſpeculation. I re- 
member in the year ſixty-ſeven -no—1 believe it 
was in the year fixty-mine—ave, now I think of 
it, it was in fixty-nine, for it was the very da 

atter ir Alderman Pruen gave his grand feaſt on 
being elected in the ward of —; I remember it 
veil; tre turtle ſoup was the very belt I ever ate 


in my life, I ſay it was in the year tixty-nine, 


juſt as—” 

Here Bridgetina made an attempt to interrupt 
the knight, but in vain; he thus proceeded ; 

„ You ſhali hear—you thalt hear I hate to be 


tedious. Juli, I ſay, as I turned the corner of 


"Cnange-aiicy, who thoud come up io me bat 
Mr. Peter Puriy, br her to Puriy of Ya! mou by 
the preat ſpeculator in w hale-blubber. He was 4 
Scotchmas 3 fo Mas Pater. Aye, ayc ; they vere 


both Scotſmen; a threwd fellow, 4 warrant ye. 


Thouglu to take we in! But you thall hear. As 
I was ſaying, juit as I turned ins corner ot 
*Changc-a:iey, up comes Peter. Now you muſt 

0 know, 


all directed to the ſordid purpolcs of accumuiati- 
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know, ſtocks nal been done for 871 far the Ju 
nuary ace int. Twas then a hu 1-1 tenem ce 


it well ib, of Bertliolo ncwW- laue, 18 4 lane 


duck, and om —“ 


J never concern myſ-If with any b. Miy's 
ducks, cried Bridge: i a, input. ntly, I icav- 
the care of the poultry entir-iy to my moclee 
aud to her you may talk of ſuch matter; rich 
propriety; but my energies are direfted to nohler 
cbjects. Valappy fe of civiliz w ion! 0 HOU 3 


lass, that put it in a man's po ver to [Care 1115 


piop<rty to nis Chil: Iren! if it hal not been for 
then iv fortune thoald h. re breu, Cre no, 
diſleminated in a direction winch —' 

„ \yc, ave, you may think your father's well 
for having one by Ming to cub upon manner, | fe: 
that, It would all have gone cle to tharpers 
and ſvindlers. Your father dil well in confain- 
ir g me; did he not? Bat, indegd, my couſin Bo— 


tlierun was a man of ſente; he never took any 


ſep Wirout cContutting me. Wao, o you 1 
adviſed iis marr:a;” Eich your myutacr ! ? Ah! ic 
FS an e<xcciient ſpecuiation! Six thouſand 
pounds tr a young curate, whole Wane ſtock 
ly in ta Greek and Latin funds, was no bat 
job, let mo tell ve. I knew how old Paity would 
cut up. here was not a better frequ:nted cook- 
op in London than his. No ene male better 
vermiceili idup. I weil remember goi1g there 
once with o Drugget of Lombiri-ticet, father 
to Drup ;vt of the Borough; he was 1 * 
Biigicy ine broker, and id a monitrous deal 


bulinels, Ag | was lapieg. u we Went ns dive ad 


old Patty) 15 yuur : Er: 11G iatier 7 


What 1. my grand {father to mc? cried Bridge- 
tina; ai illiterate drudge, whole ener. ivs were 


Cn. 
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on. IL once for all deſire to have a categorical an- 
ſwer. Will you, or will you not, let me have a 
thouſand pounds of my fortune to diſpoſe of at 
my own pleaſure ?? 


« A thouſand pounds! no, nor a thouſand 


pence neither; no, nor a ſingle ſhilling while 
vou remain a ſpinſter, on any pretence whatever ; 
ſo there's your anſwer, Miſs : will that pleaſe 
ou ?”? | | | : 
l No, it does not pleaſe me; but what can be 
expected in a ſtate of ſociety ſo depraved ? ſo— 
«+ Gop help the fooliſh girl, how ſhe talks. 
Prythee, my dear, where didſt thou pick up all this 
jargon ? This is all along of them there fooliſh 
books your mother ſuffers you to read. If I ever 


caught my davghter ſo much as opening a book, 


it ſhould be the deareſt . day ſhe ever ſaw. But 
the is better taught, I promite ye; I don't be- 
lieve ſhe has looked in one fince ſhe came from 
ichool; don't know how ſhe ſhould, tor not a book 
has ever been within theſe doors, but the book 
of Cummon-Prayer, and old Robin's almanack. 
Truſt me for that. I know better what to do 
with my money.” N 
If you perſiſt in refuſing my requeſt of the 
thouſand pounds, I hope at leait you will not de- 
ny me the trifling ſum of twenty guineas for im- 
mediate n«cceſſaries ?? 
„What! your laſt dividend all gone already? 
It is ſhameful extravagance. I thall not encou- 
rage ſuch profuſion, ſuch a ſquandering of pro- 
perty ; at a time, too, when it might be laid out 
to ſuch advantage! It is monſtrous. I tell you I 
ihall not encourage it. Want moncy to buy 


books, I ſuppoſe—do ye? Is that the way you 


have ipent all that I paid you in Augult ?” 
Fes, man ef narrow mind. That ſum, 
ON which 


Þ we CO 
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which would have been ſpent in vſeleſs luxury 
by a weak, or vilely hoarded by an ignoble, ſpirit, 
was by me beſtowed to promote the grand object 
of general utility.“ | 

« General Fiddleſtick !” exclaimed Sir An- 
thony N 
Bridgetina, without noticing the interruption, 
went on. It was given to the enlightened C1- 
tizen Glib to enable him to import from France 
ſeveral valuable treatiſes on philoſophy and 
atheiſm.” 

% Philoſopky and atheiſm !” repeated Sir An- 
thony in a fury. Hell and confuſion, who 
ever heard the like of this ? What has made the 
ſtocks fall forty per cent. but philoſophy and 
atheiſm ? What has raiſed the price of inſurance, 
and burthened the nation with ſuch a load of 
new tixes, but philoſophy and atheiſm ? Tell me 
that? Why have we raiſed ſuch an army, aye 
and ſuch a navy too, but to keep theſe vile French 
principles out of the kingdom? And yet this 
here idle girl, this fool, this little viper, ſhall be the 
means of importing in a box, four feet ſquare, 
all the principles that it has coſt us ſo many mil- 
lions of money, and ſo many hundred thouſand 


lives to keep out of the kingdom! Away, | ſay, 


and never ſee my face; I would inform on you 
for a farthing. Was it not for my couſin Bothe- 
rim's memory, I ſhould give you lodgings you 
little think of; but you thall have no harbour 
here, d'ye mind me! Never again darken my 
doors, I debre you. Never come here again on 
ſuch an crrand.” 

© Wretched mortal l' cried Bri-igetina, © how 
deplorable is thy ignorance | Yet,” continued lhe, 
in a tone that ſufliciently indicated the violence 


the did in ſupprelling her rrlentment: yet thou 


halt 
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haſt energies, which, if properly direct ed, miglit 
produce glorious effects. Think nor, however, 
by thy intemperance to intimidate me. He 
that would adora hinſclf with the molt clevated 
qualities of a human being, ought to come pre— 
pared for encoun:ering obloquy and m ſrepreſen- 
tition. When thou art willing to litten to in- 
ſormation, I thall be happy to ene thee, till 
then take my le we.“ So ſaying, fe tortered in 
great agitation to the coach, white the knight 
returned to his teat with an intention of commu— 
nicating to Mrs. Botherim a full account of the 
behaviour of her daugh: er, with a ſcrere cenſure 
upon herſelf ior permitting it. 

Bridgetina, having given the coachman orders 
to drive to condvui:-ſtrect, pulled up the glaſſes, 
and throwing her:cif into a corner of the coach, 


gave way to a burſt of paihon, which was the 


more violent for having been fo long ſuppreſſed. 
Anger and difappointment ſo entirely occupied 


ber mind, that the door was opened for her at 


Mis. Benton's, before th: recollected that the had 
not any means of paying the coachman. Her 
emiaerrall nc:t was ſoon removed by her good-n1- 
tured landiacy; to whom, though the was already 


indebtea more than Mrs, Benton's {lender fnances 


could bear withcut INCUNVERIENCT, le did not 


ſcrople to owe a ſtiil fartar obligation. 


Thie idea of fering Henry Sydney in the even— 
ing batted every Ettagrecavic zmpicihon froin 
her mind. Nou, at len sth, the was to have an 
opportunity ot combating all his ovjections 3 
now ide ti.ould have the glory of arguury him in- 
to iovve, A ſpecch which had long bren conned, 
twice ritten Cver in a fair hang, and thirte:n 
tin es repeated in private, was now eto prove its 
clicacy, It was taken from her . pocket ; A " 
| cads 


wy 


wy wa Aa 8 Bow 


ſenſibility, lun ing ſenſi ity, im portuuute ſe? 
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heads again run over; and for the help of me- 


mory, in caſeof interrnptian, a fort of index taken 
of the contents, v.hick ſhe thus read aloud, while 
the maid cleared the table after dinner. A7;ral 
ability; 


2 


mental ſeuſutien perntcions flute if pritrafied and 


uncertain filings com ental [ympathy, wngental ſeu- 
tim, corgental ardiur; delirious emotions, melan- 
choly emeti ns, frenzied emot ant: tender feeling, 
energetic fe ling. ſublimiſed feeling ; the germ, the 
bud, and the ? I-vrnen fruits of general utility, 
Ec. Ec.“ Les,“ cricd they, in cx'acy, when 
ſhe had finiſhed the contents, „ this will do! 
Here is argument icreiltible; here is a ſeries of 
calculations, enough to pour conviction on the 
molt increculous mind. Henry overcome {hall 
cry Bridgetitia, thou haſt corquered !”? | 

Let not him that girdiib n his armur, 5 os 


be that throueth ut . laid a wie king of Iſrael. 


The victory Was N.: Q':1tC ſo deciſi C ON the FRE of 
Pridpetina as the expected. Ene prejudices of 
Heury were invincible. Inſtead of acknou ledg- 


ing t: e force of her arguments, he laug ed at 


their abturdity. Wat ine called the ſudume de- 


ductions of recondite and abitract trum, he 


termed the perniwwus deluſions of lophuiry; and 
lo pervericly crroncdus were his ſeutiments, that 
initcad of aumiring the contempt of cnadity as 

| Aa:l 


© Note, for the benefit of Novel-wr'ters. - We here gene- 
rouily rut the Fur manufiiturcts 1a this line with a ct of 
puralcs, which, if carc.u iy mixed up with a handful of itory, 
a pietty quantity of mobnihine, „n ol] sue of avy kink, to 
that it be in ldiicicht de cay, and well tenanted witl bits and 
OW!S, aud two or three ga), Wil mage ac pie of very neat | 
volumes. Cr hould the ſentime tal be peeterred to the de- 
ſcriptive, it is ont; leaving out the <hu!ts, bats, oe and 
_ git, aud the above phracs will alen any tender tale 

Ne. ; 


you ; and if I have the glory ot becoming a me 
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an exalted proof of female heroiſm and virtue, 


he perſiſted in reprobating the principles that 
could lead to ſuch an idea, as deſtructive of the 


peace, the happineſs, and the well-being of ſo- 


ciety. 


Bridgetina, having gone twice round the circle 


of her arguments, was at length compelled to 
give an unwilling hearing to thoſe of Henry. He 
began by aſſuring her of his friendihip, and as 
the beſt proof he could give her of his good 
„ ilhes for her happineſs, pointed out to her in 
2 ſtrongeſt terms the conſequences of her pre- 
zent conduct; and earneſtly urged the neceſſity of 
her immediate return to W-—, as the only 
means of ſaving her from mortification and miz- 
fortune. He had at firlt laughed very heartily at 
her ſtrange notion of his being in love with Mrs, 


Fielding; but apprehenſive leſt the old lady ſhould 


be hurt by a hint of any thing ſo ridiculous, he 
took ſome pains to convince Bridgetina of her 


miſtake as to the object of his paſſion; at the 
ſame time declaring, that though delicacy pre- 
vented him from mentioning the name of her 


who poſſe ſſed his affections, they were for ever 
fixed DE x 
« Who can promiſe for ever?“ cried Bridge- 


tina. Are not the opinions of a perfectible 


being for ever changing ? You do not at prelent 
fee my pteferableneis, but you may not be al- 
ways blind to a truth io obvious. How can | be- 


lieve it compatible with the nature of mind, that 


ſo many ſtrong and reiterated efforts ſhall be pro- 
ductive of no effect? Know, therefore, Doctor 
Sydney, it is my fixed purpoſe to perie rere. I 
1 hall talk, I thall write, I thall argue, I thall purſue 


ral 


„ en 


I nn att a a 
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ral martyr, I ſhall rejoice that it is in the cauſe. 
of general utility.” ” 

If you are reſolved to be a martyr to your 
own folly, Nits Botherim,” ſaid Henry, riſing, 
I am determined vour friends ſhall not have me 
to blame in the buſineſs. I folemnly aſſure you, 
this is the laſt time I thall ever ſpeak to you, un- 
leſs you ſhew, by your immediate return to 
W——, that you have rccovercd a ienſe of what 
you owe to yourſcif and to your ſex. Good 
night.” | 

Bridgetina called after hin in the ſoft tone of 
perſuaſion, but in vain. The hard-hearted youth 
hurried down {tairs, and opening the fircei-door 


for himſelf, was out of hearing in a moment. 


To paint the feeiings of our heroine, on the 
abrupt departure of her beloved ſwain, is a talk 
leſs ſuited to the pen than the imagination. 'To 
the imagination of our readers we ſhall therefore 
leave it; and content ourſelves with obſerving, 


that as it is one of the prime advantages of ten 


to be able to twiit, and turn, and conſtrue every 
thing to its own advantage, defeat produces as 
potent a ſtimulus to perſeverance as victory. 


The three following days were employed by 
Bridgetina in the compoſition of a letter, which 


ſhe detern. ined thould be a maſter- piece of fine 
writing. It was, indeed, the very effence of phi- 
loſophy, and flower of eloquence. "Phe ſtile 
was ſublime and energetic, adorned in every ſen- 
tence by ſtrings of double and treble epithets, and 
all the new-coined noun-verbs and verb-nouns 
that have of late fo much evriched the Engliſh 
language. As to the arguments, the reader 
mult have formed a very inadequate idea of 
Bridgetina's powers, it he does not believe them 


0 be anſwcrable. Atter having carefully taken a | | 


copy. 
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copy. which ſhe reer i houid on ſome future 
d 1 be ven; row} pre: wed 10 ie oblie, the Con- 


ſo nee +. C cit? 10 the Care 91 Jenny, with, in⸗ 


li chien to vetting Henn on hand, and 
di! iy to ebſese the expirfiioa of his coun— 
ten. © white he poroicd it. 

Tir twern 'V minutes of j any 8 abſence ap- 


peare d aue Biidgg ina. She took her Itition | 


at ihe dy „ and at jeipith had the happinels 
of leeing her wifleuger of love appear, {oiled 
to her vi, Witch a packet fit Jarger than ber 
own. ** He tas writtcn | He has writcn!” 
cried (he, 11: an extacy, © He has at length 
deigued to enter into a diſcutſion on the im- 
portant truth it ha been my glory to promul- 
gate. My pinvers ſhail be again calied forth in 


an ar{wer. Our corrſpondence ſhall be printed. 


It {hali be 5 ed, It hall b: called T he Saveet 


Senſutiuns of Senfubility, or the Force of Argument. 


But here the comes. Ge me the letter. Bat 


beſore I open i:, let me know how he received 


mine ? I ſee by this i it mult have arrived in a mo- 
ment of impreſſion. Did he not kiſs the ſcal? 
Did he not in trembiing extacy preſs it to his 


throbbing boſom ? Tell me, teil me all, I conjure 


you. 93 


« 77e did not kiſs a bit of it, tar I fas, Ma'an,? 
returned Jenny. He only took it out of my 
hand, and taid Pähaw.“ 


6 how What does Pihaw ſignify ? What is 


its etymology? From whence its derivation? J 
mult look io the dictionary. But did you mark 


his looks, as he peruſed the important pages? 


Did you obſcrve where he changed colour, wa re 
he appearcd (truck with admirationy and where 
thrilled with delight?“ 
I could ice — of all which you ſays, 
Ma'aw 


— 


2 
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Maam ; for thn hk Te Lin as bo that vou 
defied nc ta ien eie it, ne oily itt Pioch! 
and wat 4 wo jus clofet.“ 

„% Chir ut delicacy | But here. here If is 
that 1 all view the portrait of his ſoul, Ihre 
the hich wr voir frenzied emoions of his o hn 
are doubts pourirayed Here —” | 

Bleis me, Mi'am, hoy pale you look! Ave, 


that is the very latter 1 carried to the gen i-mang 
ſure enough. The { al nor io much as d Ken! 


I' be boun i Io never read a wort on't Wl ow 
I wow [ never ſaw 2 more ungenterter thine dune 
in all my life ; avd it I was you, Milan, Ghotf to 
be ſure, you mult kno bett) but Ino by my 
fingers burnt before 1] bould write another [alles 
bul to ſuci 1 gru.npih fort of a Lentleman.“ 

« My epiitie ot tourten pages, my precious 
eſſay on philoſophy and love, returned vit wut a 
peruſal--returnen in a-bl ak cover] O tides 
perverſion of intell2at! O prejuiices, obitinare 


and invinciolc! Has he no ſcaie of Juilice, no 
ſenſe of the duty he owes ſociety, that he thus 


deprives of her uſc fulneſ one of 1is moit valu- 
able members ? O Jenny, J-any, I can energize 
no longer. The treczing troſt of frigid apatny 
chüils my powers. The morbid excels of a dit- 
tempered nnegination chonk, the g-rm of general 
utility! I than become a wanderer in the bacten 
wikdern-f{s of ſociety, an uſcicls plant in the po- 


pulous deſart of human life! Leave me, leave 
ne to myſelf, that | may in apt foliloquy give 


vent to the palpitating perturbaiion of wy woc- 
ſtruck fancy.” 
Good ia | what a power o' fine words you ha, 


Ma'am, jult at your lingers! ends too, as a bod 


may fay. | never di hear fo nue a ſpoken lady 


in all my lite, Bat, weit-a-day | the wen Care 


ng 
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no more for a woman's words, if ſo be as how 
that ſhe happens to be a little ordinary or ſo, than 
for the ſqueaking of a pig. But I would deſpiſe 
the feliors, ſo I wonld—and ſo I docs. I walors 
not e' er a man in the world the walor of a ruth! 
Bridgetina again ſigni ed her pleaſure to be left 
alone, and Jenny, not a little pleaſed with hav- 
ing been ſo far admitted to her confidence, haſ- 
tened to diſburthen herſelf of all ſhe knew of the 
late tranſaction, to the very firſt perſon that 
would give her the hearing. 8 
While Bridgetina was eloquently bemoaning 
the indignant treatment of her letter in the draw- 
ing- room, and Jenny expatiating on the ſame ſub- 
ject (thouph, perhaps, in terms not exactl» ſimi- 
lar) in the kitchen z the whole ſoul of Henry 
was entirely occupied, not with Bridgetina, nor 
with her love, nor with her letter, but with the 
contents of one he had juſt received from his 
father; and in the peruſal of which he had been 
interrupted by Mis Botherim's meſſenger. The 
old gentleman's epiſtle was as follows: 


„y dear Henry, 
4 I would be ſuperfluous to dwelt 
upon the pleaſure your letters have afforded to 
thoſe moſt dearly intereſted in your happincſs. 
Though far from conſidering fortune as the“ one 
thing needful,” the excluſive object of purſuit, I 
cannot but with thankfulneſs contemplate your 
opening proſpects of honourable independence. 
May the Giver of all good beſtow upon you a heart 


15 enjoy, a mind ſuperior to the reſtleſſneſs of am- 


bition, and ſtranger to the grawings of diſcontent. 
For the attainment of theſe happy diſpoſitions, 
without which increaſe of fortune is but increaſe 
of forrow, I know no better means (next to an 
| habitual 
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habitual dependence on the Di-ine favour] than 
the purſuit of ſcience, particularly thoſe branches 
of it that are molt intimately connected with 
vour proteſſion. | | 

4am delighted with the ſucceſs of your che- 
mical experiments, and (till more highly ſatisfied 
with the ingenuous frankneſs you diſplay in fo 
candidly acknowledging your former errors. But 
ſuch muſt ever be the conſequence of directing 
our reſearehes, not into the wild and fruitleſs re- 


gions of idle ſpeculation, where the chimeras of 


fancy are miſtaken for realities, and bold conjec- 
ture aſſumes the avthoritative tone of truth; but 
into thoſe laws of nature that, by being objects 
| of ſenſe, and ſubject to the inveſtigation of ex- 

peri:nent, are within the graſp of our limited 
and fec ble. minds. oa 

« Such ſpeculations have, indeed, a direct ten- 
dency to influence the moral character of man. 
It is this that ſtamps them with their real value; 
for to whatever height we aſcend in tracing the 


cauſes which regulate the ſyſtem of the world, 


our views mult at Jait terminate in an uncauſed 
Being, in whom all the beauty and order, all the 
witdom and power, diſplayed throughout the 
univerſe, are centered. When we look around 
us,” ſays an amiable philotopier, in the conclu- 


ſion of a volume that preſented a valuable diſco- 


very to the world, „When we look around us, 
we perceive that every part of the material world 
ib governed by general laws; and when ve reflect 
that in this vaitt ſyſtem of things, a race of be- 
ings exiſts, to whom the D.uy has communi- 
cated a portion of his intelligence and activity, 
we Cannvi avoid conciudiig, that laws mutt have 
been ordaincd ior the government ot ſuch beings, 
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as well as for that of all other parts of the uni- 
verſe.““ 


« Thus does the tudy of Nature lead us up to 


Nature's Gon. Thus does the material world it 


ſelf give evidence to the probability of a revela- 
tion, and to thoſe whoſe minds have been ex- 
panded by the contemplation of the union of 
grandeur and fimplicity in the works of creation, 
it muſt be peculiarly delightful to obſerve the 
ſame union of grandeur and ſimplicity characte- 


riſing the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. | 
Les, my ſon, believe me, the more you 


ſtudy the life and precepts of our great Maſter, 
the more forcibly will you be ſtruck with the con- 
gruity at which I have already hinted. But, alas | 


as in the infancy of natural philoſophy, the ill- 
directed diligence of the chemiſt was waited up- 


on trifles, while the grand laws of nature were un- 
noticed and unknown; ſo in the Chrittian world, 
has the zeal of believers been more ſtrenuoufly 


exerted in the fupport of non-important forms 


and degmas, than in the promulgation of thote 
grand and {imple truths which are marked with 
the ſignet of Nature's Gop. 

„I need not apologize to you, my dear Harry, 
for being led into a ſubject which, though the 


meſt important, as weil as the moit exalted, of 


which human beings can treat, it 0, I krow, 
dee med a breach of politeneſs to hint at even 
io a friend; but ſhall coutets, that the impreſ- 


hon made upon my mind by the convertation I 
| held with Captain Delmend on his death-bca, has 


given an unuſual vegree Ut tolemnity to the train 


of my ideas. lndceu che misfortuncs of that un- 


hay p! 


* Treatiſe on Animal Heat and Combuſtion. By Adair 
Cray turd, M, D. 
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happy family, as well as the wiſery that has over- 
taken ſome others of this place, fo evidently 
originate in falſe impreſſions received of religion, 
as a gloomy and illiberal ſyit-m of ſuperſtition, 
that I cannot ceaſ from deploring the neglect of 
early information on this important point, as the 
foundation of thoſe miltoken prejudices that are 
f.aught with conſequences ſo fatal to the happt- 
neſs of ſociety. _ 5 
« While Captain Delmond was taught to 


idolite the name of honour, as the palladium of 


human virtue, religion was pr-ſented to his mind 
as a mean and inferior principle, incavable ot in- 
ſpiring noble ſentiments in the foul of a gentle- 
man. Had not the avenues to inveſtigation been 
thus pre-occupied by prejudice, he woald have 
diſcovered that honour, which is nothing more 
than a nice ſuſcepribility to the cenſure or ap- 
plauſe of mankind, is neither ſo grand in its 
views, ſo extenſive in its operation, nor ſo noble 
in its object, as that principle which teaches the 
heart to appeal for i's puricy and integtity, not 
to the purulind judament of our fellow-mortals, 
but to a Being of infinite purity an] perfection, 
While pertorming a part on the buſy tage ot life, 
Captain Delmond found honour comp-rent :o ihe 
Purpoſe of gaining him the fl uttering appiob ition 
of the mul: itu:te, which was rev<rocrated by leif- 
apolauſc; bur Wacn he propuled it as tine fole 
Principle of action io his daughter, When he de- 
prired her mind of the ſupporting adi religion, 
aud cetired her to conſiger the un'r.nlic cxceilence 
of virtue as its w- ſure and only reward, he 
Was no aware how ltibie the was to be taught by 


loptuitry 4 „ tinition of virtus very pp-lite to 


un Hu 4 proper value for the morality ot the 
Goipe!, nba d 67 its gracious promiies and 
5 elevated 
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elevated views, been inſtilled into her tender 
mind, his child, his darling Julia, would not 
have brought the grey hairs of her father with 
ſorrow to the grave. | | | 

„The remains of this unhappy gentleman 


were yeſterday conſigned to their parent duſt in 
military ſtate, and with a degree of magnificence, 


an oſtentatious parade of pomp and grandeur, 
that, in my opinion, was ill ſuited to the occa- 
fon. After the concluſion of the ceremony, 
Gen. Villers and a Major Minden, (a man of 


large fortune, who, it ſeems, had made pro- 


poſals to Miſs Delmond) politely waited on the 
poor forlorn and diſconſolate widow, and took 


their leave of her in terms of the moſt courtly 


civility. I expected that the General, who was 
no ſtranger to the poverty to which ſhe was re- 


duced, would have come forward with ſome ge- 


nexrous offer of pecuniary aſſiſtance. But no: the 
General's generoſity was completely expended in 
producing the parade of half an hour's proceſ- 
ſion; and I greatly queition, whether he ever 
does Mrs. Delmond the honour of another viſit. 
« After the departure of theſe great gentlemen, 


] was called out of the room by Quinten, the 


Captain's old domeſtic, on whole face was painted 
the ſincerity of ſorrow ; he beckoned me into the 
back-parlour, and having once or twice, with 2 
{ſtroke of his hard hand, driven away the tears 
that fell upoa his iurrowed cheek, „I thought, 


fir,” {aid he, „ when I ſaw the lid of the coffin 


ſcrewed down upon my good malter, that I had 
lived too long. When 1 heard the hammer knock 
upon tl.e latt nail, my heart ſo ſunk at every 


ſtroke, it made a coward of me, and I ihould 


have been glad to have ſkulked to the quiet gar- 
rilon of death, But they, when I thought on 
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my poor miſtreſs, and rememb-red how my poor 
dear maſter loved her, I {corned to be ſo cowardly 
as to deſert my poſt, when, by fighting with 
life a little longer, I might ſave her from being 
fllormed by want. I know all I can do is but a 
trifle —a nothing, as a body may ſay, to folks that 
are any way above the world, but it may be of 


uſe to ber {or all that; and fo, as I hear you are 


going to look into my maſter's pipers, and to ſee 
what can be made out for my poor miſtreſs, I 


thought it belt to tell you to take my peuſion into 


the account.” | 
« Your penſion, Qainten! and what do you 
reſerve for yourſelt 7? | ” 
Nothing but what I can earn by my own la- 
bour. Thank Goo, I am noi yet pat working, 
You ſce how well I have drefied the Captain's 
rden. It was I that made ti... pretty ſerpentine 
walk for Miſs Julia, and planted ail thei flowers, 
of which ſhe uſed to be ſo foud, Alas! that I 
ſhould ever live to ſre the day of her deſerting 
them | Oh, who would have thought ic! ſuch a 
pretty creature as the was, and fo mild-ſpoken, 
and ſo gvod to every body, that the thould after 


all go for to break her father's heart!“ 


Well, but, honeſt Quinten, you do not con- 
ſider that you ate nov in the decline of life, and 


cannot long be able to labour as you have done.“ 


©] know ir, fir. I am growing old apace, 
but Zam Smith, the old gardener at Ben: aeld, is 


ten years older than 1 am, and ne ill Keeps his 


place, I am a ituuter man than he at any time. 
And fo, dy tec, Ian determined not to touch 
a facing of this here Cites penfion while | 
am able to litt a ſpade. Did not I pet it by the 
good word ft my malter; a n4 who, then, has 
ſo good gat to it as his widow? Here are 
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twelve guiness be ſfiies, which, J humbly beg, 
veu wouid fallen ſome means to make her ac- 
cept ; for I know the would nut touch it, if the 
thought it came from me. Ho prov don't let her 
knew who ſent it; for folks in aftllictien ought 
to be mighty dere dealt with, lo as not to 
hort their pride — fee! ings, I believe, my young 
niltrets would have called it, but TI am not 
ered enovgh to know the differences.“ 

« Honeſt, "worthy Qbinten!' rled 1, graiping 
118 han, «« thou all a heart that dot N 0 
thy ſpecies, and principles that are more eſtimable 
than all the learving in the worid. AL a period 
when nenther talents nor learning ta)! avau, thy 
gratuude and thy virtues ſhall exalt thee to glo- 

ry!” | wis fo itzuck by che wandemwete of this poor 

iciow's b<havic ur, that ! could not avoid giving 
vou the converiotion in dstatl. I hall de more 
brief with regard to what io!owed, though for 
the honour of your triend | ovght there Ecwiſe 
to de particular. 

« On examining the books and papers of tle. 
deccated, it appcared, that a which remaned 
to the widow was tic loule 4d turnituve, and 
twenty. hve pounds a ycur from au atmnuity-alloe 
cation, of which her butband bad been a meme 
ber. 1 had piauned an appiicaiion to Mrs. Ficid- 
ing for Gotubiing this four, when Me. Chorchill 
gcuctoufl; flcepped {ory ard, and With a £3CAcy 
tat enbarced che merit oi his genetobity declar- 
eq, that thovph the tranfaction did wor pes in 
any oi che Captain's paper. he was truttec 101 an 
an nuit; of au huicrcs pounus to Bits. Delmond, 
u Lich ws tog as thc Icinaiucs 4 widow, thouid be 
repulariy pal at tlie rims of Lai! ; -Day and 
Mie aclmas. 

« | kiow how jou Will ej cc iu the noble 
coud a fi 
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conduct of your friend, but I believe I ul 
have left the deſcription of it to your filter, whoſe 
lively teuſtbillty to all that is great and excellent 
would bare done that juſtice to the ſuhjzct 
of which my tired pen is now incapable. 
From her own lips, however, you will thortly 


have au opportunity of receiving itz and I do 


not think the will toffer any circumitance that 


atiende tu to loſe in the reciral. 

„ $idly thall 1 feel the dear girl's abſence, 
whoſt chapany is the ſolace of my heart. The 
tv ectueis of her temper, the harmonious cheer- 
tulnefs of her diſpolition, might ſoften the rug- 
ged breaſt of a tyrant, and ſoothe the moſt boil- 
terous paſlions into peace; to me they are en- 
hanced by «a mind of quick intelligence, whoſe 
cullivoiion b43 been the ſweeteſt and the eaſieſt 
talk of my whole life. I muſt, however, care- 
fully couccal from her the pain her abſence 


iuall occalun me; as otherwiſe, I know all the 


picature Mrs, Fielding has prepared for her would 
be dcitroyed. She and her friend Miſs Orwell 
are now bulily employed in preparing for their 
purputed expulitiyn, to which they look forward 


with the Happy ardour of juvenile expectation. 


The kin! crab deration of Mrs. Fielding, in in- 
ring its Orwell to partake with Mari: in the 
wende of novelty and amutement, where their 
reciprocal te angs of farprife and pleature mull 
entlang them mutual detiglit, is a nc proof of 


the pooanels of ner Heart. Harriet docs not, 


however, ecxprels her ct for tar journey in the 
lame manner us Marie, Lc como) vaith nich 
ſhe now tpcaks of it, is tefs pay, aud apparently 
mor: Couttratncd, When tit wiorimed chat her 
fatticr nad given BIS COLeNt 0 her accepranee of 
Bars. Z ici s inwitation, ilivy indeed, appeared 

4 2 agituled 
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agitated in a greater degree than I ſhould have 
expected from a girl of her underſtanding ;z but 
that I ſuppoſe was from the mere love of novelty, 
a charm that never fails to operate ſtrongly on the 
you:hful breaſt. This day fortnigl:t is fixed on 
for the day of their departure, Dr Orwell is 
bimſeif to be their eſcort, and Mr. Churchill lise- 
wiſe propoſes being of the party; Mrs. Botherim 
has delayed her journey, in order to bars their 
company vpon the road, fo that they will bi] two 
chaiſes, and, if no accident interpoſcs, have tie 
promiſe of a pleaſant journey. 
% Meantime I ſhall be left to the enjoyment of 
my own refl-ctions; but, thank Cop, theſe are 
not diſagreeable companions, I can lock vpon 
the paſt with comfort, and to the future without 
diſmay. In the happineſs of my children I 2m 
more than happy. O may this deareſt of all f- 
licities be my companion and my ſolace through 
all the ſhort {pace that now remains for me to 
tread ! May they never cauſe me a ſigh of tor- 
row, as, thanks to Hcaven, they have never 
tinged my checks with the bluſh of anger or of 
ſhame. Gop bleſs tice, my dear Harry, prays 
yuur tenderly attectionate father, 


„H. SYDNEY,” 


P. 8. I find I have committed a ſad blunder, 
in telling you of the intended journcy w London. 
It was to have been a fecret, it teems, and much 
pleaſure did the girls promite themfelves in your 
ſurpriſe. It is in van 4 preaci to Maria about 
the ſin it would br to UC; rave you of the plcaſure 
of ancicipaticn, winch alas! waxes up luch a 
miguty part on the im. wn ov. human hap» 
pineſs. hey wit wpur my writing zhe lait 
Peri ut my icncr Ger A8 amn, Qui diy M2 grrs are 

| | | aircady 
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nu'ready cramped, fo it mult co; and when you 
read jt, you nay go to von als, and tell them 
ow vou lake when yo ice them; ror it is 
eit cu: to this important poin-, tat 1 
an be their reaſon for lecrecy. Gon 
lep chem! poor thiags! Adicu! 


CHAP. XIII. 


„He was a firewd phil. ſopher, 

« .\nd had rei cvery text antig ts overs 
© Whate'cr the dab d it author hath, 
ie underitood b* implicit taith, 


« All which he underſtoa( by rote, 
Aud as occaiion kry'd, wou'd quote. 
: Burres, 


1 
H ARRIET Orwell coming up to town by in- 
vitarion from Mrs. Fielding!“ exclaimed Henry. 
« How extraordinary | Is it in order to gra'ify 
my wiches, or to try my prudencz, that the at 
this juncture brings her to London ? No matter 
which; [hall fee my Harriet; I thall hear her 
feet voice; I thall have the delight of being 
near her almoſt continually. Dear Mrs. Fielding, 
how I bleſs thee! “ „ 
In che midit of this delirium of pleaſure, 
Henry was interrupted by the arrival of Miſs Bo- 
therim's letter. Of the manner of its reception 
it is unneceſſary to repeat the particulars, as they 
have already been given ſo minutely by Jenny, 
whoſe faithful report of all that fell from Heury's 
lips upou the occaſion, juitly entitles her to our 
1 3 applauſe. 
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applauſe. No ſooner had he re-deſivered the im- 
portant Pa ket into the hands f 1 
meſſenger. than he flept to Mrs. Eieleing e, on 
pretence of informipg ber of the contents of Tis 
father's letter, but in realuy to endcavour 18 pe. 
netrate into her wotives for i invning Nils Orwell 
to zccompany his ſiſter to London. In vain did 
be watch ber countenance, while ſhe perafed 


that part of the cpiſile which had cauſed binn 


fuch extreme emotion; he only (uw it „tue 
up with a benignant mile. How much ug 
Marv, ew much are we mall indebted to vour 
voudnels i? cried he; © how heppy have you 
made nc —mcan, tow -“ | 

ec You ne.n, 1 ſurpoſe, that it xas good na- 
tured af ne to previle your ſiſter with a com- 
pan: Cn, that ſhe night not be altegether confine 
to tice ſu.i ty o an old woman, which you 


know trom Ccxjcience to be tuilicientiy tirciome. 


You ie bow wail 7 Can expl; in lor you? 
66 The wwciety of Mrs. F. cl. ut COT nn 
„Be ſupctior in jour opiiton to that of a 
young and pretty girl, | ſuppoie ; bur as Naria 
may be of a ditteront way of thinking, I rangi 
ed a companion of her oan age would de no 
diſagteeable circuintiance to her; and as! 22 


to pay my cld acquatitansy , Orvell, a tome | 


1 11 En, k 14. ua! i CObil 1501 60 15 1K 3 E. 415 1 
Ft than by inviing bis Caugliter i ſpe: da fc 


v cKs in London, Bat, pray, who is this Mr. 


Churchill? He icems a character that is worth 


tie knowing. aud I mut dente you sonde 
duce him io ine whenever Le Cones to WH, 

«« | {hail have a pride in preicnti 18 nim to ou 
a: my carliçt and dcateſt friend; and one I can 


with coultience, pionounce wort et clic no- 


our of PEPE ano. Jak <1iit. ice.“ 
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« He was brought np by a rich uncle, whoſe 
efla'e denen the village, hut wits was fach a 
wiſcr, that, thou rvh Churcni wis his only nat 
telatzon, and 2 Cnferved fivourite, he child hel- 
Iv be prevailed upon to afford hin the edu yin 
Of a jon een Me triend's g neus was ruhet 
mu en repr ie! be the a lagles wulen 


Js „nes“ avarice threw in h way of his 
Lyproven ett, hs mince Win me brought 


hn trequritiy to 0 RK, jere nis t'urtt ate 
tet Hah lege K tote and gratinzd by 


— 
8 


the jeftons ot my fatier, i: „pendes atten i- 
1 2 41 3 D „ver: it y C Au 4109 "YAN ] tet ev 1 Hire 


detetred the ot. gentle nan fron e e hin 
to profecute lu, Husies ma protet! won manner, 
hid 1 not tortunate lyvecurr: d 10 mn, that by have 
ing a lawver in his on tank y, he might oF N 
his Ive of tation WITH }UL tus - EXPC'VC: ot 1:6." 
.» Ag n r. i, Cal.uinted ite to & Caro, Pr 
ſame, thut the voung Lencieen. ms itustes thoa d 
pt be intrrrupled by thote ingentaus CONTIVaNces. 


tr getting til of fungeſlagus cach, that occupy 


{much of rhe time and talents of our young 

gonti men of fathi mn at the wnive (1:5 VP 
EA as! pore Charles! Ho ingenuty w, Ne 
dee, rery ditfer ent Cm ploy, $415; Mak ret 
Elon Om y was nec ll Ty to preſerve t..e a3pe raue 
of a pemtemung and the purciale of books, und 
attanding i tus ou ven tuyccts of interac ure 
or ſciencs as were not 1m.ncdiaietly conuected 
with hs prof mon, was ail tLoien from wut» lender 
a ν,j¾d ot pocb zt π.] %’. Yet tete circum— 
ſtances, then conſidered as (o moriifying, he now 
regards as fertunate. But tor theie ne migut 
have been drawn into the vortex of diflipation, 
and in the wild carezr of picaiur? have lot his 
lelte ter (eience, and regard to virtue.” 
H4 © Too 


ce 
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« Too truly obſerved,” fail Mrs. Fielding; 


and in my opinion, the abund ge of pocket. 
money, with which every fchoo'-bor is %s fore 
niſhed, has dene as much towards gag 451 pro- 
greſs of depravity, as any circumiton. ger. 
I hope your friend's ſucceſs at the bar has been 
equal to bis merit,” 
« It has at leaft far exceeded his moſt ſanguin: 
expectations,” returned Henry „ But the ho. 


neur that has accrued to him from undertak'ng | 


the czuſe of a helpicſs family, who, but for his 
generous aid, miglit have periſhed in obſcurity 
and want, has dutrrvculy raiſcd his reputation 
into ceichbrity, Indeed, his whole conduct has 
given an ample preof that the profcthon of the 
law is not neceſſarily a narrower of the human 
heart.“ „„ 
Narrow and illiberal muſt be his heart, that 


can fo pronounce of it,“ returned Mrs Fielding. 


It ie, like other prof. ſſivns, open to men of un- 
principled, as weil as to virtuous, minds; and the 
{cif:th paſſions have there, perhaps, as wide a field 
for thcir operation as in any other. But, thank 


heaien, we need not go to the records of former 
ages, fer iliutiricus inftances of lawyers, whoſe 
eminent talents have been more than equalled by 


tl,cir exalied vittues,?”? | 
Ilenry again endcavoured to turn the CClLYCTe 


o 


aten 10 the ful ject that engroſied his thoughts, 
but in vain, 
Ficl ing tie ſmalleſt ſatis faction relative to Mils 


Ile could not obtain from Nirs. 


Qrwei's vint: ſhe ſo ſeculorfly avoided chung 


to any explanation, that he left her without being 


able in the leaſt cegree to penetrate ker iatrutious. 
Laving Henry to purſue | 


the idle phantaſies of tove, 
hoe mulries Veg ht, 


we 
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we rctura to Did wrinsk, Her ahſtrick reaſoning 
and mott protonmm ret. ions on the un- nlighien— 
ed conduct of her lover, recive l a very unſen- 
ſonnole inerruptim from vlrs. Benton. That 
good N . Ban, Akter a modeſt preface of man 


ak, brecented her an account of the ſun due 
zor tortnicht's lodging 3 which, together witty 
© 4+ oeen diſburſzd for other neccl]rics, 
£11014 to Leven guineas. | 
„% n yuineas !” ſaid Diidgetin1; “ it is an 
urn eri itare of civilization, in which fever 
guincas can be tpent fo ſoon. But my mim can- 
not at pretent deſcend to the vulgar concerns of 
common life, You may leav: your bill, how- 
ever, and when the preſent romantic, hish— 
wrought, frenzied emotions of my pxcturuc.t 
{piric have a little lubſided, I hall enicr into an 
£xamination of the contents.“ | 

(Iam extremely forry to diſturb you, Madam.“ 
returned Mrs. Danton, but hall be really much 
ß! zed to you, if you can poi oly mike it con- 
vement to tettle it at preſent, I make a point ot 
Mying all our trades people ſo regulirly, that £ 


tall og qune diftrefſed it not being able to dif- 


chars the butcher's bil, aud he is to return for 
the money in the eveniage.? 

& Regularity,” rcained Bridgetina, © is a 
characteriitic of com non huucity, thit 2 


:ductor to all the ſympathies If the n u heart , 


thu tfallible prof of m dincrity, to which tt 1s n 
Pafje tte tut ay things 47 ela, 


nighαLii ,, ar 
ardeut, cin be dllieddl.* Punictutiiy in tue dif- 
charge of ous's lets is acld waitierved cone 


tempc oy tlie itluttrious in | 2CCeumrie park of man 
* 5 kind; 
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kind; in whoſe exe common 1.011 
re probated an abhorred.“ 
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} 18 4 nuiſauce, 


It is, indeed, as van ir, Ma'am, but rome 
mon honeſte to pv ohe 8 (l t8 and too often is 
it neglected by thefe who ouplit io tet a better ex- 
ample. Oh, :tny« augh: ers and | were but revu- 
Jarlv paid 155 our embhroitery by the Hug! les tor 
u hom ve work, we thould ther be but 100 tan ppy, 
for ue thuul: the en have nothing to care ier. But 
preat folks do not know the des e rce of mite ry thev 
oiten 13flicl by Li ir Careicil..ofs ; they are one 
highly exa:tea out ot the phere (as ©: * 2 May iy} 
of their frilun<creatuics to Nagy a thought upon 
the diſſiculties of tnoſe who are to sern their 
bread by labour. I myſelf know 1:4izs who 
never refule to open their purics to charity, but 
who, if they had paid their tradetmen with punc— 


tuality, nis cht have pr-terved lome honuctt families 
from ruin.” 


« Want of pg has for lime immemtriul 
ſupficed Meri. S Jer „ie 489 ⁹8 great an 
extredidinury that ifters,* vo urneu Bricyetina. It 
is, as J {aid bctore, a breach of common honelty; 

and preatly is it to be regritied, that common 
boneſty thouic fo long have gamed the appiaule 
of an injuçicious world. But v hen mankind 
ſeall have veen luſſici n ly enlig tenen dy g ulolo- 
Phy, utterly to duTard the noble ptejuuices of 
religion, regard o common honctly wil crate, 
Bic co R.4) When 3 ait charectci ai be no 
longer cen. eficntiai lt Wi prom:.e> ihall be 
no longer dineing! Auen men WHY Bave pra- 
zicully proved thenjelr es iu, a, et, , Thew 
edi, l. all be ella en avel Tulip i) UA C1icle 
gies 3 and for acts, WI WOUIG 14 Lic PIezent 


Amen * re 
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a: gemsered late of civilization. be de vel wore 
thy of the 3 Tere re Ae applauſe dug to 
wel em nent tal mis and niwomman EE, 

Il cannot express myletF 65 in 48 vou do. 
TY mg hls I believe what yoo [2150 is very 
juſt; that though morals are bi hy 55. 71 at- 


ut; 
ended to at pretent, God kiots, vet if ion 
were bane tram the world, nil 1 II 
fordid/!) it woult de far worſe,” Agia le 3 
the bill vetore Bridgetina on thie table, ſhe bugged 


her to perute it at her |: Hare, and after mixt; 
con apology for her inteu on, let. e room. 


6 {7 1nateral ſtate of civii-r oh CI: 21 
Iridpertinit, as ſoon as ſhe was al ie; „ ha: 
and depraved ſociety, wher? every FE 17 0112 cus, 


or drinks, or wears, mult noo. Fc d pail for! 
Oh, wife and enl: * ned torrentors ye alon⸗ 
of all mankind have attuned to thit tlate of 
pertsetion fo charmingly deferibed by the phi'o- 
juohor! where the evils of choperation are avait- 
e, Whore peoumary rewards for Ilibour are un- 


L 
known, and a ble fk. d Rate of gay ty gives vi- 
geur ta the intellsct, and roufſcs the tibiime ener- 
gies of the tou!, Oh, ti;it | were in the midlt 
ot the Gongquais horde! there no mercenary de- 
mind tor the rent of my iodgings, no fares to 
hackncv-corichmen, no. bills from laundriti:s, 
Por biedere, nor bakars, nor grocers, nor mo: 
makers, nor chandiers, ner glovers, wovld in- 
terrupi the ſublime lpsculations of my towering 
fancy; but each congenial Hettentot, energizing 
in his ſelf-built ſhed, wookt be too much engr. lea 
by torming projects for general utility © break in 
upon my repoſe !” 

Some hours were thus ſpent by cur Heroine in 
deprecating tie omvus intautions of tac Tyct.ty 
in which it was unhappily her lot to live, before 
the thought of any method of exttic ning herfrif 

rom 


= 
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from her prc{.:it embotraſßtnent. It at jengch, 
however, very fortunately occurred to her recol- 
le ction, th it ſhe ad, on the day of her fruitleſs 
application to the city knight, obſcrved the words 


Alcney Leut wicribed upon the door-polts of 2 


ſhop in Oxford-Mreet. 

„ Happy circumſtance !” cried ſhe, as ſoon as 
the thoug!.c occurred; Ho fortunate was it, 
that by taking that road to the city, 1 ſhould be- 
come acquainted with the abode of this philan- 
thropiſt. Tha+s it is that events generate each 
other! Had Alexander the Great never bathed in 
the Cyinns, Shakeſpeare would never have writ- 
ten“ Had I gone by the Strand, I might not 
have known, that even in this depraved and un- 
natural ſtate of civ!hz nion, men are to be found, 


who, convinced of th in moral tendency of ac- 
cumulation, promote tha glorious æra of equality 
by diſtributing their tu; erfluoyus wealch. Let 


me haſten to the avcde ot this cnh'ightened per- 
ſon, who will doubticls deem it a duty io ſupply 
my 8 

Delighted with this ide, he hat Lily threw on 
her cloak, and proceede: w: bot delay t to the Oe 
where the advertiſement tad arcilteg rattan. 
The place waz eaſily found. 32 eee and * 
antly demanded an audizacg oft the en ght ied 
pet ſlonagt who had notified the generous ws 17304 
of len ing woncy. His unc vas tv priſe to 


whom the addicf]. d hei cf; who told her, chat 
Mr. Poppem was then engaged with 4 cullomer 
in the parlour, but that ihe could do her buſnefs 


Equaily well. 
„% My buſneſ:,” replied Bridgetiua, „“ is to 
converſe with the man you call)“ Zur 1 
for 
® See Vol. Juſ. 


7 . 
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for that e is vere huſband I can #5 reely ſue pole, 
28 it is little likely tust a philoſopher, uno is cone 
vincecl of the immoral tendency of ccumulation, 
ſÞond prove enco ir g2gment to à moncpoiy io per- 
nicious 45 ma rrin g ** 

Dy'e mean *0 on me. that 1:7: 1 05 ken 


=— 


-womn* cried the ſhopxcepetr's Wite in an en 


raced voice. | | 

L _ hon woman is a very mein and vilear 
ary. — lation for 1 Fe en ho acts [ff den * les 
of abſtrack vir ug.“ rejoined Bri: actin a. 1 
make no doubt that your vartues TE fablime; 
and it is the bie {tea | have donceived of M.. 
Popper's, that now brings me hero, Pray let 


kim knew, that a verſcn of no mean encrgies 


wiſhes to conrerig with him. 

'The {gt Ca By tt 2etin's large gold witch, 
which, in ſpite oi the change - cf benen he 
ſtill wore Fon 5 from her apton tiring by its 


| _ * th + of a YO dreciou 5 t operated 


as à More v e e Daiei . For of the 20d veoman's 
reſente anita all the: "gumenis 0: philofophy. 
Without farther wire n, The conducted our 
heroine to the inner cha uber of Mr. Poppem, 2 
ace peculiari dedicated to the mytientes of his 
proietiion 3 where, EG a bring: Katus that has 
becn a ier N % 102 Vieattorted 
Ware be, d ſit hab! from mew e dus of 


gowns, pr We ats, gre + Coats, % A wietch- 


5 


looking 2 ivinale obs Neueres Ein, with a Half 
Narved tant in her arr 

« And wil vou really give no note? cried 
the {57 icant in a feeble voice. 

Ne more!“ returned Poppem; © no, not a 
nil og Nord,, if it was to live vou from the Zal- 
lows. Inere's ne'er a payn- -broker in 1 40u | 
would aa gi'n you tie half on't on that there taſh; 
ſo you may take op your money, and be gone.“ 


« 1 muſt 
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« J mull ſo!“ returned the woman, with 


2 
heavy ſigh; and king up 2 few biting that ly 


on a {mali table, ſhe preifed tir infant to 12 


. 10 th 


hbrealt. Yes, dexreit,” faid ſhe, .. you . ul 
now have bread 1? Fae child - terined up it Ian. 
vid eyes to her pale ace, which was bede: "ad 
with tears. She again prefied it to ber butum, 
and depar ted. 
41 boy vour pardon, Miss, cried Mr. ! *-ppem 
on n perceiving x Bridgetina, I purtell I have been 
jo bothered by that there woman, ani her tales 
of a cock and bull, that 1 did not o':ferve vou. 
Iheſô torr of paupers are ſuch troublefome peo— 
ple to have any dealings with, that for ny ihare, 
J declare J never wiil to fee one of them ente 
ind, 


« J come, cnligbtened citizen,“ repned Drid zoe 


to enquire inta your principles, aud to cnvince 
vou that I am entitled to a ſhore in the pi operty 
which, I make no Coubt, it?? vour flaly to di- 
tribute according to the uneiriiig rules of moral 
juſtice.“ 

« Juiiice !* returned the pawn-brotor; © What 
d'ye mean by juitice? I never was b-{ore any 
zuilice, bur Juitice Trap, in ail wy tie; and 
then no one dared to fay that black was the wiite 
of my cye. I Hands upon my character, I dens 
upon the fair and the ſquare. Al! open and 2yoves 
board. I am no refeiter of {tol-n goods 0 
abettor of robbery—no0o—! 

« [ underſtand you,” fad Bridgetina, interrept- 
ing lin. „ The unequal ditiribution of property 
may, rundoubtedly, be termed a robbe. ry; 2 and ut 
& fra ung ubujes are ts be deprecated wly as they ern 5 
77 ene, ife and per petuate the inequall, y of conditions.“ 

When 
* Sce Pol. Jul. vol. ii. 


my ſhop. But pray, what is your demand. Miſs ?* 


tina, „I come to inform mvicit of yuur mot iwas, 


* 


„ Ah. 


— 
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When wanplind ere ſuſheiently illuminated, 
every * A1 0 { (7, 7 4 {11 y cONenty, * 11 get 8 


1 ' . * » 2 * [ \ I ® » [4 7 Pre 
you, Mr * 1 3 a 149 11 v1 Cit), \\ >. 4 4 4 V 1141 SPL. 
y ö 1 , I» by . * - . . | — 1 , — * 
eure n. „ 3 out moe ot eiumating 


1 : A OS, 2 1 12 
10 VOTH 4s  INNCIVITMRIY SY r, in other RX 705 
rhe C1 Feri 191 S \\ $1:CH vou gory dC Of Cara; 


8 . 
cu? 
„„ 1 Nt Ms » 
„ „„ 71;8 Pleaze;, 1 ' Jard \ i. Pop- 


pem; and it 1 don't ee it as fairly as e'er 
a peuen-beskcr in Iendon, jou mall ha” ine mo- 
ney for nothing.“ 

« What proet of powers Or energies can the 

narrow mirs et che toort converfation atord 7? 
returned Bridgetiaz: „ lam, however, p Spar- 
ed to ditcuss, 10 inveligate, to an gue, to ener- 
gize, to 5 
Here the voice of a perſon in the iront- 8 OP 
attracted the attention of our hercine. She 
itopped to hien, and inflantly recoguized the 
peculiar dialect of ber towniman, Mr. Gub. 
„ Ilow fortu nate!“ cried tue opening the flight 
door that icpara ed tie Pace lhe Wis in from the 
outer hop e dee how events generate each 
oiner!“ holding out ber band to Mr. Gab. 

Ha] Ci zeueis DYtherim! crivu Cho. © How 
do, chuck? Glad to ie you, Divn't think to meet 
ye Berg, though. Daft not come to Pop, turely 7? 

Bridgetina imme ateLy inermed ner brother 
Viuctue of Ge wotuves of ner viit to Mr. Pop- 
pea, 2: Mhicu he laughed To in invderately 25 to 
1GCHUC 120 8 GELICC Ct uur LeroOuie s Tere ment, 

Can't help it, or my ton, ce Gim; breaks 
ing into noche immeeetatg ut of laughter. 
Lahe 4 pawu-orozer 101 4 pluloiopher'! How 
comical! But net bund; better than us come 
10 Cain. Canit help ine to any 2 Curtedly out 
at clbows. Citiæen Walt no better than a tcoun- 

rel. 


* 


3 


ſy 
drot. Sold my þ docks to Lackington, and gong 
oft with: the c: Left me witiout a ix pence. 


Can lend me ire pœands, T hope.“ 


{ « Ko, really,” returned B Briagetinas «© I nave” 
5 not at prefert fo mach as aye iLiimgs in 
Up) my poſi ion, aad came hete in hopes oi receive 
151 ing 2 ſupply for myſelf.“ 
1 30 you can, returned Gliod. Get ic on 
þ i your watch. No watches among the Hottentots. 
. No baubles, nor trinkets, nor gewgawe, in 2 
1 1 | realonable itate of ſociety, Gire it to me. Get 
bt vou tue d MC!CY in atwiaklung. How auch goth 
i i want: 55 
1 « Ven TE v1; do for my immec..iate exi- 
| = geneics, ? replied Bridgetinz, putting the Match 
1 [4 into Bis bands. 
ſt | « Say = more,” cried Glib. *« chal: ! ve it in 
| 


z moment.“ Then ſkipping acroſs the hen, he 
zatered Mr Poppem's apartment without cere- 
mony, and in 2 few rinates returned wich ſif- 
teen pounds and a duplicate. The latter we pat 
into tte hands of Briagetina, with the {2n-pound 
note, Ten will ſerve your turn, leis he, and 
fve 1 is juſt what I want myſelf, dual pay if m 
trice. 
e But when?” cried Beidgetiun, 5 

him about to leave her. When (aa! 
vou? I {hail want the money in % * 308, and 
vou do'nt kudw where to find me.” 
4 Never make promiſes,” crivi Gib. No- 

* thing fo immural. Damps my cnergico £5 OS 4 
1 creaitor. Preſerve your encrgics, my Gear, 
I 1 That's it ! Energies do ail !' So ſaying a: 17 ped 
| 
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1 | out of the thop, and mingling with he crowns 

1 was quickly out ot fight. 

. Bridgetina, forgetting at that moment cue im- 

wore! tendency of punctuality, was extreme!) 
diiconcetrted 
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divic ua}, yt either through the 05-54 mien et lome 
latent pr cy. ade or of tome Pr iſo in r canes 


generated in the <tcruity tht pct her 


birth, the felt more inclined a he: nn +5 
relieve the pr<liing difficuliics of ber n ue 
tion, than to pay attention to the probably iti“! 
more preiling diſficulties by which he was em- 
barrafſſed. Replete with chagrin and dite 

pointment, ſhe flowiy returned to her aN 
and having diſcharged bre. Benton's-bill, re- 
tired to her own apartment, to muſe in ſolitude 
and ſilence on the many miſeries that orerſpread 


the barren wilderncls of ſociety. 


©« He !:ttle rocks t! e woes which wait 
« to jfere us dran of 4 73 
© Nor thinks tnmnorrow's alter d late 


NI all clue dreams deli roy.” 
Mas. Paxx.1u Monz 


Ir. OWL Y L, in the op? ien Ct WEST did the 
hours move on, til the day. that 1 nis ſiſ- 
ter en ler kale comp ion to London. At. 
length tie iun grole tat Was to l. wok them on 

their 
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heir journey, ard never did afironomer with 
norte anxicty witch its progrets on the day 
of the tranſit ©} a planet, ten did Tlenry on 
this occaſion. He had formed he 4 Hen of meets 
ing them at Barnet, and having orered his fer- 
vant to procure horſes, mounted avout three 
o'clock, and fot off full ſpecd, “. hohes of fur- 
prifitg them by his appearance at the KRed-Iaon, 
which he expected to reach before their arrival. 

the day had been ur ufually fine for the 1caf- ng 


over the face of the country. berred by tae 
prefpect in his „ mind's ev,” „ puſhed Tor- 
ward, and having obtained tlic 7.14 ground in 
the middle of Finclley-Common:, &-4crved with 
palpitating de'igh:t the approach of two pot- 
chaſes, which he doubted not contained the 
ſriends he Was in queſt of. Riding br:tkiy vp to 
the firſt of the curriages, the pl laſſes of which 
were all up, he called to the poſiil.1on to ſtop. 
The poſt-boy obeyed. Immediately the front 
glaſs was let down, and the kindly gree ings of 
Henry anſwered by the firing of a prlkot! At 
the ſame | moment tuo pertons lenpga from the 
Carvia;s e, and bi ding their bitols OO the iupp o 
en „eee la hold of the briute, wulch 
had dropped tom tas hand. 

„le zou cucugh?' cried one ok the gentle- 
men. 


diſcoveted your miiltake, you wiil probably GUK 
I have had too much.” 


Henry's tervant being neither ſo well mounted 
as his nlaſter, nor inipired with an equal degree 
of impatience, had tallen conſiderably behind. 


an 4 


but by the time he had got to Highgate, the thy. 
become cbſcured, and a thick fog Arn {pre 


Les, returned Henry; c and when You have - 


He daricd ſorward at the report of the piſtol, 


187 


end ſceing bis maſter (2s he imagine.!} in the 


hands of 1 otpads, be cenlled out tor hely. 
The 7 em ite vn 10 = hrod t pPiitol, had, 
from the appennier ef Henry, and iti} more 


& 1 


from his wanner of tpen king, begun i have tome 


opprelie: ton t his miſtate, "The appearance of 
the ſervant pre atlcitional ISA to his fur- 
miſes. | | 

„ Wher did you Roncthe carriaz e? Cried 
he, in a Veice rather jefs violent than his former 
tone. | | 

expected toner with friends, aid Henry, 
and confels I owe the accident entirely to my 
own 1mpruier oe, TY Oe may be its Cunic- 
quences, you, br, are acquitted of ail blime.” 

„ Curic on my ra! et t” cried the gentle- 
min; „ but I hope, fir, you are not mucnu 


hurt ?“ 


Not mortal! Is, trust,“ returned Henry, © F rom 


my fecln:s, 1 tout lüppole the vail to be 


lodged in my nouider: the wound ia my arm 
will ügnity nothing.” 

© A brave tellow, by my ſhou!; ” exclaim:d a 
perſon who at thut moment came up from the ſe— 
Cond Carriage. “ 1 hope you wil toon be after 
ſeitiing the matter tuncurahlys my dear, and ne 
100 "Y Cal} nt te account: IC eK Aint aye 
man for a nean. 

I Call ons Viditle HY OWN impradence, ald 
Henry, 

© ou may for ive me, fail the gentleman, 
gr.ſping LHicary's wude, „ bot £ never than for- 
pire mmytcit, But ict us UL ayes oy 1<rvarit 
mall rid ur 1 ata K 1 ay anc His piuec Li 
tlie Carmi ag. Wit Ho [ all OC mu. rabdic til 


; 


the wound las been cxampmed Pray let us make 


halte.“ 
»The 
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© The jontleman way do as he plaſes,” ſaid the 
other traveller, but by mv ſboyl, a. 
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lire 
« ] ſhall accept your offer with pleaſure, fir,” 


ford Henry, wahout paying any atcacien to his 


obſervatien, „ ane nope | ſhall have resten to 
rejoice in the accident, as giving me the acqui- 
ſition of a friend.” | 

The Iriſkman thivgzped ap his ſhaublers, and 
r turned to his chaiſe; u ile Hlenty, Aan the 
aſſiſtance of the ranger, diſmounted from his 
horſe, and had placed his foot upon the ſtep of 


the Chaiſc, when the rattling noiſe of carriapes 


advancing quickly towarcs them attracted his at- 
tention. It was now ſo dark, that they were 
quite near before they could be diſtinctly ſeen. 

- © Has any accident happened?“ cried a voice, 
which Henry knew to be Doctor Orweli's, 
None that is of any conſequence,” ſaid 
Henry, approaching the carriage. 

It is Doctor Sydney l' cried Harriet. 


„Doctor Syduey!” repeated her father; “1 


hope no diſaſter —*? 

| © A ſlight accident only,” ſaid IIury: * which 
I fill inform you of at leiſure, it you will have 

the goudnel> to make toom for ine.” 

Les, ſurcly !” ſaid they both at once.  Ma- 
ria is behind,” added the Doctor, your appear- 
ance will alarm her, fo pray ep in umnmenatcly.” 
Henry aſſcuted; and taking a balty leave of the 
ſtraager, piaced himſelf by the fide ot Harrier, 
whole emotion was too apparent to eſcape the pe- 
actrating eyes of love. In a voice expreſlive of 
the icudereit ſolicitude, the enquired into the 

nature 


cle „ When 


nature 
Henry 
tories, 
ſpite © 
juppor: 
ſence 
In t] 
ped by 
cried ſ 
tatcly 
blood.” 
Ter 
atem 
ab tha 
the a“. 
eviger 
In 


2 
hit! 


* 5 5 fo 
dent, 


— & p 
NEBL | 


quai 
thovs 
Sue 
had 1 
mirat: 
thank 
ed 1 
Inei:t 
the 1: 

H. 
the p 
ſhe e 
Carr! 
myo! 
toy. 


Þuth 


atter.yt deceiving her, gave a faithful 


nature of the zccident that Lell befilien him, 
Henry gw an evaßve aniwer io her interroga- 
tories, and twened the converiaton z wi.ich, in 
ſpite of tae Pan he ſuffeted, he continued to 
ſupport | with all that — nim tion the pre- 
ſence of © * claved obje ect niivry!y inipices. 

In the middle of 2 ſpright'y tally, Le was ftop- 
ped by a cream Ga Harrier, An! Sydney," 
cried (he, you are Mednded! eu ae EciPpe- 
ately wounded, My c:cax is covered with 
blood.” | 

EFenry, finding it was in vam »ny longer to 
account of 
all that had happened; and was umpiy repaid for 


the EGS of 11.3 wounds 


evide T; ; 9 1 4 10 isl rtutie. 
On fropring at the door of Henry” : lodgings, 


bib er it had been agreed to drire, the ranger, 


whoſe ralhnels had occaſioned ihe 
dent, cen ente d 
nent fargcon, with whom Sydney was u li ac- 
quainted; and wiv was the 'very perion he had 
thought of ſ:nditig for on the octalton, 

Such gencrous Pardoar to re pete an injury he 
bed unintemional!y commutes, CISUES ihe ade 
miration of Hycuey, ho, in tauahle terms, 
thenzed him for nid attemion; ud then brocecd- 
ed witch him and 1Dotior Oi to is on apart - 
ment, t3 ſub:nit the WOund to tl. examination of 
the lurgron, 

Harrict's eat funk wi hin her, at the idra of 


unlucky ati. 


the pai hie ait noe Lari enk 0.5 in in did 


ſhe endeavour to Cxert n t or made. 


W 11 l 1,8 


carriage tic opped 10 ee tn n Was % 


1. te & 1s C1 21S 


2. \ 
743 cin 2 41718 


much! al. at od 
urvye UDy 


G 41 ISlic. 


aud Dai 1245 1 T.! 0 Cos 


buth:rim | had UclCENgGE om n and ale 22 to 
ner, 


by the inte reit Ilarriet 


himſelf, and wien him an eral. 
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ber, before ſhe had fuſliently recollecked her 
ſcuttcred (pirits, to be able to torm auy cxcule 
tor lier fatl, er's abience. 


Alarmed at the g ppearance of her emotion, 


Marla 2 eernetily entreated to know the Ciuic; 7 but 


with.out taking ny notice of her queſtiont, ſhe 


haſtiy 1 NMirs. Botherim into the kouſe, 
where Mrs. biciding received them wich that 
happy mixture of cormality and poitenefs which 
denotes the union ui wod-bri ing and bene» 
volence. _ 

Henry's fervant pad communicated the news 
his maſter's misfortune at Ns. Fieldin='s a ſew 
minutes before the arrival of Ius friend, and had 

thereby excited a degree of alarm and anxiety, 
which was It} v.hble in tnat cg ladv's COUNT. 
ance. Ihe bmiar feclings af larriet did not 
elcape her notice; and by chcidug a degree of 
intereſt a: d compaſhon, gave a longer imprel- 
von in her tarour than all the graces of her per- 
en, or ocauty of her count- LANCE, could bave 
produced. 

Jie fvock which Maria received from the iu- 
tehligencs. was iuviliciemiy ſcvere, thovgh miti- 
ares by the conbdeuce the repoſed in the vera- 
city of her friends; which the knew to be of 
too genuine a Naifvre to admit of their impoſ- 
ing upon har by any of thote kind lies, winch 
are Citen ſo liberaliy anpenfcd upon fimiiar oc— 
canons. Doctor Orwell x port was extremely 
javourabit. Lyne bail, te told them, had been 


extracted withuut Ciilicuity, and the wound, in 
the wien t tac furgeon, 1s little jcrious, that 

1 ue onty a Sake, @ IcW Uiys conhucment. 
Þavia's Anale defire wo Vit her brother was 
indultzed by a rs. Ficiwing, wio kindly ordered. 
ber CA chalr to ALLENY er. zur Churchill, a8 
9 


mot wiicke pronle in the world. 


40 you nare no ort 
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ke handed her into it, hiſpered a with that 


had been a more ſoctable cony-yance 3 Maria did 
nat frown, nor was the, p lilly, nuch diſhlealed 
at ic ing him walk belide it to lcònry' s door. 
Wille Mara aud Churchill were on this cha— 
ritable vint, poor Mrs, Botheria was era pioyed 
in giving Mrs. Fielding a cirgumtan i detail of 
21 (te nad (uſlered from Bridgoiina's ablence ; 
meriper:ed Witil many bitter elledtions on the 
wicket people, end thitl more Wicked books, that 
had ied het daughter aſtray. Yes,” cried 
ing, Bla am, as 1 was telling you, I now knows 
jor cet in it is all along of them there people as 
Come. to * Glih's, uo | thougat, all the time, 
8 cp me; to be tho molt lcarned and the 
It is true, 1 
did not Ude rUaad much of the enning oi whar 
they laid; tor what fhoutid Sau, ol perfebi- 
lity, and covlation, aud all them there chings? 
But bad 1 known chat they mea x: to make nile 
dren unnstural, and aaniutilul ro their parents, 
they itoun ns var ave been uitercd in my houle, 
I promile ye.“ 
«It is, indted, to be regretted,” 
Ficlding, that Mus 


ſaid Mrs. 
Bothein 1 thobld have ocen 
70 unfourtunacc im che choice of her books and 
friends. It could not be EX! cd tron wriils 
Botherin, that with her lmecd Cppeltenities 
of information the thould be able ro detect the 
pernicious tende: cy Ol tlie opinlous ie fo un- 
happi y enibraced.“ 

„ Ahn! Biadam, returnzd Mrs, Bthetrim, 
of nien ho learuga ine 
was. I do azure you, e nas read as naay 
books ab e'cr a 4: £00 in the Kingdom Tune hte. 
torics of oras W f counts, and 88 and la- 
die, of qua, Was What tac puic ON iron 
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morning till night. A: then ſhe got them there 


Flctara Phyſics in whole volumes, as big as the 
church bible; all written, as ſhe told me, by 
that Genera? Uinity, as the called him. I'm ſare 
I Hall hate the name of him as long as I live.“ 
Mes. Ficliing could no: help ſmiling at the 


Crop:icity of this account. 1 am afraid, my 
good Madam, taic lie, © _ the fort of rea. lng 
"bay brit alladed to, was a veiy bad prepariive 


10% the latter. To an iw agin anion ci. Lamed by au 
inceſlant per ruſal of the in prot le fictions of - 
maticc, a filzppt into the regions s of metapby dic 
mult rather be 2 dangerous :cxcutrion. 1 am 
2ir.ic Mis Botherin has gone 700 tar allr2 in th 
Is of inaginaien to br cay drs back bs to 
tue plain path of con. 2 ſenſe.” 

« | {hovle hope,“ ud Doctor Orwell, ei that 
a litile reflection would | che | ner cube © of the 
faiiicy of opinion, which hb iaratiabiy proved 
fetal to all who have 40 27 adopted „ AS o make 


thema principle ot atten 


« Yes, me dear 11031,” ſaid Mrs. Botherim, 
« do pray tell her of e r conſe zwences. Bid her 
thi:. of poor Mils Damon. ho has been 
ruin. ted, me deludcai, an riced away by a fel- 
low, who, for all his fe elk, is no better than 
a ſt.. by hair ac fi r. n 

Here the entrarce oi e wag nad 


bec tent for by Nirs. Fielding, put an end to the 


Ec. lady naratigue. 46 r fi:ciicn for her 
law ho fo far outweighed lier rwricatment, that 
the lerne Onli al bear d in her ce don. 
Thie g: alas 10und her neck, ſhe exclaim- 
ea: b „n ente, Mie tears flosed from 


el Err „n e iy Wk ny dc as bedr! 53 wall 
110 car * 11 „,. U!; 9 * cr 4 &. &5 7 11 3 you 
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you pleaſe, and have the command of all I have 
in the world, if you will but (tay with me to 
comfort my old age. I am ſure,” added the, 


| ſobbing, [am ſure I never contradicted you in 


my life—you cannot fay that I did.” 
« It would have been quite counter to the pro- 
order of things, it you had,“ returned 
Bridgetina. To a perfectible being every ſpe- 
cies of coercion is improper, and as contradic- 
tion is a ſpecies of coercion, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows that —” : 

« There!” cried Mrs. Botherin, holding up 
her claſped hands in agony, there, now| ſhe 
is at it again! Juſt the old ſtory ! all them there 
fine words over again, as pat as the day ſhe firſt 
learned them. O, Biddy! Biddy! would ye 
but ſpeak in a way that a body could underſtand!” 

« If I were to ſpeak to your comprehenſion, 
mother, returned Bridgetina, I muit deſcend 
indeed! A mind that is illumined like mine as 

Come, come, Miſs Botherim,” ſaid Doctor 
Orwell, don't think you will add to your dig- 
nity by leſlening your parent. I, for my ſhare, 
know no good of any illumination that does not 
ſhew itſelf in the conduct. And in that, my 
dear, your mother has the advantage of you; as 
ſhe has never becu guilty of any glaring impro- 
priety.' 

The perſon, fir, who would energiſe in no 


_ rulgar manner muſt prepare herſelf for encoun- 


tering obloquy and cenſure,” retorted Bridgetina. 

And pray, my dcar, what entitles you to be 
ſuperior to obloquy and ceuſure? What right 
have you to think, that a line of conduct, con- 
demned by the gencral ſuffrage of mankind, and 
which, it it were univerſally to prevail, would 

VOL. 11. 1 prove 
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Prove deſtructive to the peace and happineſs of 


ſociety, ſhould eſcape reprehenfion ?? 


«« The prejudices which ſpring from the odious 


Inſtitutions of an ill-conſtituted ſociety,” ſaid 
Priegetina, ** ought to be deſpiſed by every 
perſon capable of ſoaring to a ſublime morality, 
founded on abſtract reaſoning.” | 

* And it is this ſublime morality, founded on 
abſtract reaſoning, which teaches you to neplect, 
or to deſpiſe, the performance of every duty be- 
longing to your tuation?“ returned the Doctor. 
It is it which teaches you to forſake an indul- 
gent parent, who has made your happineſs the 


ſtudy of her whole life; and in return for the 


tender care fhe has beſtowed on your infancy 
and you:h, to leave her old age to ſolitude and 
ſorrow. It is this ſublime morality, founded on 
abſtract reaſuning, which has likewiſe, I ſup- 


poſe, taught you to break through every law of 


delicacy and decorum, and ſhameleſsly to offer 
yeurteit to proſtitution? Such have been the 
truits of this ſublime morality, which artogantly 
pretends to excel that of the Golpei !' 

„ Lave ſomewhere heard reaſoning termed 
the arithmetic of words,” laid Mrs. Fieiding. 
« Wheie the ſum total is ſo monitrous, | think 
wc may confidently pronounce that there has been 
ſomc error in the calculaticn. Of this, I have 


10 doubt, Miſs Botherim will become fully ſen- 


ſibic, when ie takes a wide and impartial view 
of the conſe quences,” 
Aye ' cricd Bits. Bctherim, let her take a 


view of Dir. Glib's poor ragged children in the 
pariſh workhuuſe, whom their father has left to 
it aive, becauic, tortvoth, a man tnould have no 


regaid ior his own fleth and blood ! And let her 
fcc wiz, Is beeeme of their mother gone — 
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lie a huſſcy, with a recruiting officer! Pretty 
conſequences, truly! Lo fiy nothing of the 
death of that worthy gentleman, Captain Del- 


mond, who died of a broken heart, if ever man 


did; and I am fure I do not wonder at his doing 


| þ, for what touches the heart of a parent equal 


to the undutifuincis of a darling child? Woe is 


me that I ſhould live to ſpeak this from experi- 


ence ! But, inderd, Biddy, 1 mall never recover 
our unkindnsis.“ 

Notwithitanding tie philoſophy of Bridgetina, 
ſhe could not help being affected by the tears 
Mrs. Fielding, perceiving the 
impreſſion that they made upon her, thought it 


belt to leave them ſome time to themſelves. She 


noſe, and taking a hand of each, led them 


| tothe adjoining apartment, ſaying, that after 
ſo long a teparation they had 


probably many 
things to communicate that would be bult di- 
cuſſed in a te- a-tẽ te. | 

The endeavours of Mrs. Fielding to reconcile 


bur heroine to return to her notuer were forcibly 


ſeconded by the mortitying circumſtances of her 
ſituation, Wiheut money, without friends, 
without any remaining hopes ot tucceis in the 
great object ot her withes, he began to think 


| that ſhe had rather been too precipitate in her 


anticipation of the practices of {he Age of Kea- 


/n, and that in the pretem deplorable ttate of 
things, a young woman might be exculable in 


remaining under the protection of her relations, 
though ine cicaped the glory of moral martyr- 

dom vy doing tv, | | 
A tnhouſand times fince ſhe left W—— had 
ſhe ſcutivly telt the want of choc little tender. 
which her tend mether nad cver 
en lo ready to buitow. ohe had beca lig 
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and found no one intereſted in her recovery, 
Mrs. Benton had, indeed, attended her as much 
as her buſineſs would allow; but her attentions 
fell tar ſhort of the anxious ſolicitude of a parent, 
w ho, on the ſlighteſt indiſpoſition, had been alarm- 


ed ſor her ſafety. Nor had ſhe been able to eradi- 
_ cate frem her breaſt the feelings of filial affeCtion ; 
feclirgs, which the unexpected mceting with her 
muther had powerfully revived. And as ſhe had 


yow little proſpt ct of ſoon ſeeing any of thoſe 


uv ho were ſuflic:ently enlichtened, to condemn | 


her for this returning weakneſs, ſhe was eaſi 
prevailed upon to oblige the old lady, by con- 
ſenting to accompany her back to W=—, 


Mrs. Botherim willingly undertook to diſcharge 


all the debts contracted by her daughter; and 


having gratefully thanked Mrs. Fielding for her 
kird attention, departed with Bridgetina to Mis. 
Benton's. 


CHAP. XV. 


Beware of Jealouſy!“ 
SUAKECIPEARL, | 


Mus. Fielding's intention of ſending to en- 
quire for Henry on the following morning was 
auticipated by Doctor Orwell, whoſe report was 
ſo favourable as to infule cheertulneſs into the 


ccuntenances of the circle, now aſſembled at 


breakfaſt. | 


In talking over the diſaſter of the preceding 
evening, Dr. Oruell mentioned the gentleman 
uo had been the unfortunate occalion of it, by 


« His 


the name of Carratine. 
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« His he ever been in India,” aſked Mrs. 


Feiding, eay<riy. 
believe he has,“ returned the Dohr. 
« Then,” (aid Mes. Fieiding, I make no 


dust he is the (on of one of my ol leit and mo. t 


intimate friends. Througli the intereit of Laly 
Brierſton I procured this boy a cadet's app int- 
ment on the Ben zal eſtabli hment, ab ut four- 
teen years ago; but ot me, it is probable, ne 


now retains not any remembrance.” 


Mrs. Fielding was miſtaken. 


While ſh: yet 
He had, 


London, and uo ſoongr h-ard it, tran with all 
that ari!9ur which was the prominent feature of 
his character, he hattened to pay his teio2:1s to 
his acknowiedzed bencfactreſs. Mrs, Ficklins 
received this teſtimony of his gratiiule with 2 
larsfaction equal to the intereit the took in the 
dne heard 
vith pleaſurc of his ſucceſs in Iudia, wWaizga hal 


| far exceeded his moll ſanguin? expect itzons; and 


was {lili more aighty gratiizd by lar. ung, 


| that that ſusceſs had caabied him to make 4 


handſome proviſion for two orphan titers. Hz 
had come over to pay a viſtc to tac e de of thete, 
ton her marie, and his leave of abſence be- 
iy now neacly expired, Was on che eve of agaia 
taking his d pariure tor the Elit, | 

In ſpcaking of the misfortune occaſizacd by 
bis ratnueſs tus preceding evening, he <xprei:l 
bankeli with io much fe-ling on accoant of 
Henrz, and ſuch a generous condemnation cf 
lis own 1:1; peu ity, as not only reconciicd Mrs, 
Fielding, but cveu divelled Niacia of ail incluia- 
non to 1 npute to him the leact degree of blame. 
Harriet was, on this occasion, ſome nat behind 
per- 
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fon by whom the life of Henry had been expoſed 
to danger, ſhe could not help viewing Br. Car- 
radine with a degree of diſlike; nor was her 
diſlike diminiſhed by finding herſelf the object 
of his particular attention. That ſhe was ſo, 
was evident almoſt from the very moment of his 
entrance; and the aiidity with which he accept- 
ed Mrs. Fieldivg's invitation to dinner, might, 
perhaps, be as juſtly attributed to the power of 
=tiraction as to the impulſe of gratitude. 
This young man, whoſe quick and lively feel- 
ings had, by early indulgence, been ſoſtered in- 
to uncontrolable impetuoſity, was the willin 
flave of impulſe; but though frequently le 
aſtray by h's capricious guide, his errors were 
more than compenſated by the virtues of his 
heart, Open, generous, and fincere, he was 
ſliil more fervent in his friendſhips than in hs 
eumities; and equally prompt to confer an ob- 
ligation, as to reſent an injury, The inpreſſion 
made upon his mind by the firſt appearance of 
Miſs Orwell, was augmented into intoxication 
before the end of the evening; nor was this 
delirium of love in the leaſt checked by the ap- 
parent coldneis of her manners. Little accuſ- 
tomed to intercourſe with the ſex, he was a 


1er anger to that delicacy of featiment which ren- 
ders an union of minds eſſential to happineſs; 
and having gathered from couverſation in the 
_Ceurſe of the day, that Nits Orwell's fortune - 


conſilled chiefly in her charms and virtues, he 

retircd elate with hope, and fully contident of 

tuccels, Fl Te | 
On the following morning he returned to eſ- 


cort the ladies ro an exhibition of paintings, to 


w hich Mrs. Ficlding had mentioned an intention 


of carrying her young friends on the preceding 
| Harrictwould willingly have been 
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excuſed, but ſhe was ſuch a novice in the modern 
ſchool of female manners, that the did not con- 
ſider herſelf at liberty to indulge every wiyward 
humour, or to diſconcer: the plealuie of a party 
for the gratiacation of her own feelings. Ihe 
therefore cuncealed her repugnance, and oaly 
begged Maria not to quit her fide. Maria pra- 


miled, and no doubt intended to compiy with 


her requeit ; but Mr. Churchill knew fo well the 
paintings that were part:culariy fuited to her ta. le, 


and took ſuch pains to point them out, that in 


the te.vour of her admitation of the pieczs to 
which he directed her attention, ſhe was inſen- 
ſibly drawn to another part of the room. Dre. 


Orwell and Mrs. Fielding were mean tine engage 


ed in conv<rfation, fo that Harriet found herſcif 
ſett to tue care of Mr. Catradinc; who, wit out 
considering the character to whom he atretT-4 


hunſelf, employed the opportunity thus atfoyrded 


him to pour out that prutuſioa of exay gerate. 


compliment, Which he had been tau, lic to col fie 
der as the molt acceptable uit<ring io tue car of 


beauty. | 

Tired by his aſſiduity, and provoked oy hits 
perſeverance, ihe haitened to waste dirs, Feld- 
ing and her fati.er had prozured ſeats. Jult as 
lie pproahed iheing De. Orwell retined àis to 


an clucrly lay, Waom he heard conplaia of fa- 


tizue. The fame complattit was Heard by ſeveral 
young men of ftaiiion, who lounged upon the 
ſame beach, but head without producing on 
the:r part the ſaalleſt effort for het accmmo— 
dation, The eycs of the ſaunc party were now 
turned on Harriet, who involuntarily (hrunk 


from their familiar itare, and gladly entered into 
2 converſatiun with Mrs. Fielding, in order to 


relieve her embarraſimecnt, 
Laue couverlation naturally . on the 
1 4 | paintings, 
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paintings, on which Harrict gave her opinion 
with all that ingenuvuſnets and Iimplicity which 


belonged to her character. Accullomed to think 


for herlelf, the di not heſitate to ſpeak from 
her feelings; and as ſhe made no pretenſions to 
connoitcurthip, would not have been at all mor- 
tified at ſinding that ſhe had been pleaſed with a 
piece that was not ſtamped with the approbation 
of a connoiſſcur. 

« You ſeem fatigued, my dear,“ ſeid Mrs, 
Fielding; “ 1 with we could make roon for 
you,” looking at the gentlemen, who {til k-pt 
_ their ſeats. | 
« I beg the young lady may tak mine ;? ſaid 


the eiderly lad) wiom Doctor Orell had ac- 
commedated. Harriet decline] the offer, and 


the ſubject of the paintings was renewer. 

« ] confeſs,” ſaid Mrs. Fielding, „that I re- 
ceive peculiar pleaſure from ſuch paintings as 
atiord an exercilc to the mind. I am not con- 
noiſſeur enough to be long encaptured with all 
the charms of light and hade; and though I ad- 
mire the beauty of that St. C:cilia, I dweli with 
much more jati>taction on its comp mion, which 
gives ſuch a lively rcpreſen.ation of the manacrs 
of a former age and diitaut country.“ 

FTaſteleſs mult they bz, who can turn their 
eyes to Painted canvals, wtiile animated beauty 
demands their admiçation! wiiſp-red Carradine. 

«You ace rich,“ f.1i Dr Orwell ro Ars. 
Fel:in;; „ and that view of the ſavig-s, which 
hangs oppo:ite to us, has wutForded m- particular 

ca. ute, from the train of ideas it has excited. 
N. one can vi:W i, ani look around, witaout 
bing convinced how neariy the extremes of bar- 
batum and civilization arc united. Do but mark 
the exp:ciſizn of itupidztzand indolence in the 
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countenanc. of that ſavare who ſits at th. door 
of the hat, N-thinks he wants but a to h-pi k 
to mak- hin quite 2a motern fine gentle nin; be 
ſeems almoſt as much inſenſible to all the mori, 
natural, and ſ>cial feelings and enjoy nents, as 
any beau in the roon See wit what hilticls 
indifſcrence his companion views th: fe nales with 
are placed b file him. How vacant his Kare! 
How rude and bru ith does it tprak hi- mins!“ 
While Dr. Orwell was fſpeating, Mrs. FiclJ- 
ing accidentally turned her ey - from th: p.ctare 
upon ih= genlemen who fat beſide her. Air 
ou tired of this horrid place?” ſud o ie. | 
« [irca !” returned his companion; © TI have 
been fatigued ro death tis hair-1hour,” dS» ta- 
ing, th.y roſc with one conſent, p:rhaps deter- 
mine.! never more to take their place at au ex- 

hibition beſide a portrait of ſirages. A 
On their return home, Mrs, Fiel ling ſtopo d 
the carriage at Henry's door, Whiie Dat O-- 
well and Maria were ſtepping ov: to cuq ure for 
him, Tell him," ſaid Mrs. Fielding, „nat we 


evening he is well envugn to receive us. 
Maria ſoon returned, with carnclt inircatics 
from her brother that the kind promite miglit 
be full:.ed that very evening. The reque. Was 
ſeconded by Dr. Orwell, on whof: judgment 
Mrs. Fielding ſo much revue, that the was eaſily 
prev uled upou to acquielce in the prop l. | 

In the evening tucy accor.iing'y went, and 
were received by H-:.ry wich the moſt rapturous 


gratitude. To Mrs. Fleiding ie wis protute in 


his acknowledpments, tor her pgoodne!s and con— 
ceſcenion. To Harr.et his eye, oniy tpske, bat 
they required not any interpreter. In anlwer to 


interrog atories concctuing his weund, he 
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declared it to be a mere ſeratch, not worth men. 
tionine; and only that it obliged him to keep on 
his night-gown, uould not confine him to his 
room another day. Wile Mrs. Fielling wag 
congratulating him on the fortunate iſſue of an 
event which had appeared fo big with danger, and 
Harriet ſmiling delight at the certainty of his re- 
covery, Mr. Carradine entered the room. He 
inſtantly ſeized the vacant chair by the fide of 


Harriet, and to her fo excluſively devoted his at- 


tentions, that he did not ſeem to have cither eyes 
or ears for any other object. Unaccuſlomed to 
diſguiſe his feelings, he ſought not to conceal 


them; tho' the evident diſtreſs of Harriet might 


have convinced him, that whatever gratification 
he enjoyed from this open avowal of his partiali- 
ty, he enjoyed at her expence. In vain did the 


endeavour by monoſyllable anſwers to weary out 


his patience, or by frequently addreſſing Mrs. 
Fielding or Maria, to turn his attention to the 
convertation of her friends. He could ſpeak but 
to her alon:, and made ſuch frequent alluſions to 
what paſſcil either in the courſe of the morning, 


or during his viſit to Mrs. Fielding on the preced- 


ing day, as mult have impreſſed any liitener with 
an idea of their being on terms of long-eſtablich- 
td intimacy. 

Trifling was tLe pain of the wound his hand 


had given, in compariſon of that which his con- 
duct now inſlicted on the heart of Henry. He now 


firſt felt the torturing pang of jealouſy, nor did 
the behaviour of Harrict quiet his apprehenſions. 
He knew her delicacy, he knew her prudence; 


aud to prudence and delicacy did he ſolely attri- 


bute her ſeeming indiffe ren ce to the too evident 
partiaiity of her new admirer, But would the 


continue iudillerent to a man, who, emboldened 
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by proſperi'r, a! refed her in the ſtile of conſi- 
dent ſucceſs? Would the ſcoru the ailurements 
of ambition, and refuſe the off-r of atY 1ence 
from one whole perfonal accomplifſhiments alone 
might make an 1mprethon on any female heart ? 
« She will, ſaid jIope. + No, no ;* ſaid tremb- 
ling Apprehenſion, you have no right to expect 
it.. hen the is lolt to you for cver!! tail 
Deſpondencv. 5 3 
"The pie hue that ſucceeded the feveriſh fuſh 
on the cheek of Henry, was not unobſerved by 
Mrs. Fielding. „ Sydney,” ſaid ſhe, „I fear 
you have over-rated the progreſs of your recovery. 
Your wiſh to ſee your friends his led you to an 
exertion bexrond your ſttengin; but we mutt be 
no longer parties in your indicretion.“ She then 
ordered her carriage, and while Henry endex- 
vourcd to aiſire her tat her fears were without 
foundation, the was, by the changes of his co- 
lour, and the iaitering of his voice, fully pcr- 
ſuaded of their reality, FE 
Wien Doctor Orwell wen to enquire for his 
yours friend on the following moruiag, he met 
the tu;g;con coming out of bis apartmenc, and 
from hin (to his great diſquictude received in- 
telligence of Ienry's iucreated indulpotition. A 
conuderavic degree of fever had already tiken 
placc, whici in tae courie of the day became tv 
alarming, that the far;reon on his next viſit in the 


afternoon propoſed calling in the a:ltitance of an 
eminent pliytician, N-xc day iz wes Ihill worſe, 


and Maria, in angviih of heart, diſpatched a 
meſſenger to her tather with the melancholy 


: tidin 88. 


All the bright viſons of expe ted hippineſs, 
with which Maria aud her feine had indulged 


their imagiuations while preparing lor ther jauut 
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to Lendon, were now completely annikilated; 
and in their place melanchely raflections on the 
paſt, or gloomy fir: bodirips of the future, took 
poſicſhon of their minds. From the pre ſſure of 


theſe Maria was ſomewhat relieved by acdive er- 


ertian; but Harriet bad no fuch reſource. She 
„ad not even the privil-ge of communicating the 
ſafferines of her anxious heart. I hey dil nor, 
Powever, eſcape the penetrating cye of Mrs 
Fielding, who, by the molt ſoc thing attention, 
endeavoured to alleviate as much as poſſible the 
pain ſhe well knew low to eftimate. 

A \lill ſcverer taſk awaited h-r—it was the 
reception of Nr dy incy ; who inftantly on the 
receipt of his cauy'iuti's letter had ſer ff for 
london, and arrived on the day that Henry wag 
pronounced to be in the u' mot danger. 


Though a period of thirty years had elapſcd 
ſince Mrs Fielding had lait fen Mr. Sydney, it 


is probable t2at time had not ſo completely obli- 


terated the remenib: ance ct tl ir parting ſcene, 


that ſt;e couid now, without emotion, have gone 
through the cercinony cf the fit interview, had 
not every. fecling been atſcrbeil by the object of 
their mutual anxiety, Ie ſame cauſe would 
have been productive of the tame effects at 
any period of their acqu.intance ;z ior in ſpite 
of the tupren;e dominion aſcn9.d by ports and 
ncvel ts tothe Gud of Love, (wid is repreſented 
as the prio e mover of every human aciion, aud 


the omuipoſent goveraor ot the breait of every 


perſon wt.o bas ever felt his power) he is, in fact, 
a mcre ſunſline viſor, who ikuiks away at the 
firſt aj perance of calamity, and is driven from 
the bcart at the approach ot real evil. 
Mrs. Ficiding, wo felt for Henry all the af- 


fcction of a parent —feelingly parcicipated in the 


pare ut 5 
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parent's micticr. For ſme days af er the ar- 
rival of Nr. S; dney, fearful ſuſvence con inued 
to reſt on every brow, and to throbh in every 
heart, Harrict to whom the proſei.ce of Cirra— 
dine bad been fo diſgreeable, now watched fer 
his knock at the door viti beken'n: tap icnce 
he, indeed, ſpent the preteſt part of luis time 
in going betwixt H wover-fquare and Greorge- 


ſtreet 3 and by the live intetatt ho toes in Hen- 


ry's recovery, railed himic.t not a inte in the 
opinion of this mwillre (+. | 

Above a week was thus ſpent. At the end of 
that period a chonge took piace, winch his me- 
dical friends pronounced to be a fvourable cnlis. 
Harriet was fi ting with Mrs, Flaig in her 
erefſing-room, the door of which had b-en left 
open, to facilitate tie communication of intelli- 
gence, Iwice had (he gone to it on tip-toc, on 


| Hearing two ſeveral knocks at the hail-yoor, but 


vas each time diſappoin ed by th: appcarauce of 
vibting=tickets in the lervant's hands. 
While he Mas dclivecing the lait of theſe to 
Mrs. Fielding, Carradine ruthed in. — H: is 
out oi danger!“ crizd he; „ the phyſicians de- 
ciare he is out of danger! But Mus Orwell, why 
do you not tpeak? You are not forry, fure, tv 
hear that S;:iney is out of danger? way do you 
not r:joice f” . 

1 =I do rejoice !” ſaid Harriet, and burit into 
a violent flood of tears. | 2 85 

„Good heavens!” cxcluimed Carradine, “1 
thought it would have made you happy to hear 
the poor fellow was out of danger; but had I 
known how differently ut was to affect you, I would 
loner have been thoi from the mouth of a can- 
non than have told you a word of the matter.“ 

* Good as well as bad news may be declared 
too abruptly,” laid Mes, Ficiding. Then, in or- 

ny der 
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der to divert his attention from Haurri-t, ſhe pro- 
cceded to aſk a number of queſtions concerning 
the opinion of the phyſicians, and the ſymptoms 
on which that opinion was founded. Mr. Car. 
racine was but ill qualified to give her information 
concerning theſe particulars; but the ſimple fact 
that Henry was pronounced out of danger, was a 
tulace to her ſriendly heart. 5 


Ci!AP. XVI. 


„Reader, attend: Whether thy foul 
« Svar> kaney's flights beyond the pole, 
« Or darhhiug grubs this carthly hole, 
in % purſuit; | 
„Know pred, cautious, ſcif-control, 
© Is \itlom's root.“ | 
| BURNS. © 


Tur recovery of Henry was not rapid, but it 


was unattended by any relapſe. No ſooner did 


returning health begin to re-brace the unſtrung 


nerves, and re-invigorate the feeble frame, than 
the mind reverted to the objects of its former in- 


tereſt; and though (contrary to the uſual prac- 
tice of lovers in ſimilar circumſtances) he had not 
during his delirium once mentioned the name of 
Harriet, her image now reaſſumed its wonted 
place in his breaſt. | | 
% Maria,“ faid he one day to his ſiſter, as ſhe 
ſet by his bedſide, which he was yet too fecble to 
leave for more than half an hour at a time, 
« you conhne yourſelf too much to my apart- 
ment. Beſides the riſk of injuring your health, 
you mult embitier the happineſs of Miss Orwell 
by thus perpetually depriving her of your ſociety. 
But, perhaps, the ſces cuough of compete ay 


. 
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Mrs. Fi-l:ling's to ſolace her for the abſence of 
ter old fricnds 2” | | | | 
No, inet,” returned Maria, Mrs. Fielding 
has received no vifiiors ſince you were taken ill; 
] do not belicve that anv ſtranger, except Mr, 
Carradine, bas been within her door.“ 
« And has Mr. Carrailine been often ther. ?”” 
O ves, two or three times at leaſt every day.“ 
« He is, then, quite on a famiſiar footing in 


 Hanover-iquare ?” fail Henry, in a tremnulous 
voice. | 


« Entirely fo,” returned Maria. He goes in 
and out juit like one of the family. Indeed, I 
believe the intercit he took in your recovery, and 


the ſenſivility he eviaced the time you were 
thought ro ie in danger, his more endeared him 


to Mrs. Fielding than if he had been the ſon of 
twenty friends. That deep ſigh tells me, that T 
muſt not yet indulge you in talking; but if you 
pleaſe I ſhall now read to you a litile—? 

« I think I had rather flesh,“ ſaid Henry. 
Maria drew the curtain, and remained in filence. 
The convaleſcence of Henry was no ſooner 


aſcertained, than Doctor Orwell began to think 


of returning home. And no ſooner did Carra- 
dine hear of his intention, than he haitcned to 
communicate to him ſuch propotals concerning 
his daughter as he was weil aſſared could not 
fail to meet his approbition. Having entered the 
Doctor's dreſling-room in a manner ſuth-ten:ly 
abrupt to have created ſome alarm in a perſon 
of weak nerves, he thus opensd tue confereücz. 
© Doctor Orwell, your daugluer is a charming 
girl! by my foul, I do not believe there is fuch a 
lovely girl in Kugland!“ 

„% You do iny daughter great honour, fir,” 
ſaid the Doctor, ſmiling at his odd manner of 
expreſſing a truth Which he hizntlt had, ho u- 

ever, 
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ever, no diſſiculty in believing. Harriet is ſurely 
much oblig=d to you for the compliment.“ ; 

Not at all,“ returned Carradine, „not ob'iged 
to me at all. I wou!d not love her if | could 
Help it, but I cannot help it; and I do love her 
with all my heart. 'Fen thouſand pounds is what 
1 mean to ſcttle on her. Tell me, if that will 
anſwer your expectations?“ 

% Really, fr, 1 do not well un lerſtand you, 
Your propoſal is mide in a manner ſo abrupt, 
and was fo truly unexpeRe.l, that you muſt for- 
give me if I cannot give it an immediate anſwer.” 

Nothing can be piiiner thin my propoſal,” 


re joined Carradine. + |] love your daughter, and 


will marry her withou: a thilling, making her a 
ſett]. ment of ten thouſind pounds, which ſhall 
be entirely at her own diupoſal.“ 

4% And is it with ilarrict's knowledge that vou 
no apply to me on this buſhnets 2” 


No, Miſs Orwcli, notwith:tanding we have 


now been acquainied for almoſt a fortnight, has 
never yet gien me an cpportuni:y of talking to 
her on the tub c. | 

« And do ycu really think, that en a fort- 
night's acquainiance the character of any perſon 
can be tuth.icntly developed, io Warrant entering 
with them into a connection that is indiſſoluble?“ 

A fortnight! Why I have known maay very 


happy marriag.s take place in Bengal upon an 


acquaintance ot leſs than half the time. I te- 
member the tire, when every treih cargo of im- 
porte beauti's ui: to go oft as tilt as they were 
tecn, Now, to be ture, the market is rather over- 
ſtocked; and many a fine girl remains on hands 
for the length of a whole ſeaſon, But as to 
making vp one's mind upon the bufineis, that 
can be done in haif an hour as well as in nalt a 
century. | 

« You 
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« You aſtoniſn me!” cried Dr. Oc eil, «1 
have idee heard of young women's going out 
to India with a view, no doubt, to get eltab THY | 
in marriage. Bat that whole cargo=s ſhould go 
out in that manner, as to a regular market, I 
really ſhould not, but from good authority, have 
credited, Hurely they can only be ſome poor, 
unfortunate, and friendleſs 'girls, why have nei- 
ther parents nor protectors at hom, that are dri- 
yen to ſuch deſp-rate me: nods of obtaining a 
proviſion?“ 

Pardon me,” replied Carradine, © the geeateſt 
number who non come out are tent by their pa- 
rents and protectors; and, in gen? ral, the ſpecu- 
lation 15 not a bad one, 

« Is it poſſiole,“ cried Doctor Orwell, © that 
any parent ſhould be ſo depraved, as to expale 
his child to a fituation ſo hunuliating! How loit 
to all that conſcious dignity which enhances every 
female charm; how lott to every fenimunt of 
delicacy mult the become, who is thus ied to 


make a barter of herielf! My miud revolts at the 


idea!“ 


© Dozs the diſt ince of the market, then, make 


ſuch a mighty diffecence ?* ſaid Carradine, + Re- 
ally, my dear fir, that is an objection merely 
imeginary. The voyage is a trifle; and as to the 
conicious diznity, and all that, I do atture you, 
that fer from 1's being lot „ going to la un, 
I have there fern many a girl und, at an Enz ich 
watering- Mace, would have ben gidd to "ihiet 
with an enſigu, get fo pioud and taucy in the 
ſpace of a lc weeks, thai ine wouid not deign 
to ſpeak to a ſubaltern ! Ihe reaſon is plain—in 
India the number of Europ-an ladies ws itil ſo 
ſmali, in propo tion to the gentlemen, tau they 


are there of ſome conſcquence. B bere they 


are hauke about iu iuch quautities at every 
place 
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place of public reſort, that if the poor things 
did not lay themfclves out to court attention, 
they would have no chance of being taken no- 
nee 6s.” -- | 
4 Better remain unnoticed for ever, than be ſo 
degraded!” ſaid Doctor Orwell, with vehemence. 
% For my part,” continued he, „though the in- 


creaſing prevalence of luxury and falle pride, and 


falſe notions of true dignity, tend to render po- 
rerty an evil of wighty magnitude to a holpieſs 
female, I had rather ſee my daughters reduced to 
the neceſſity of earning their bread, than beho! 1 


them raiſed to the higheſt pinnacle of fortune by 


ſuch methods as you have deſcribed.” 
* Your daughter | my dear fir, Oh, ſhe is a 
being of a ſuperior order. Lell me but that you 
conſent ſhe i} all be mine, and by all thai's ſacred 
ſhe thail be as happy a woman—aye, and truſt 
me, as much reſpected as the wiſe of any man 
in Europe.“ 


« I muſt repeat it again,” replied the Doctor, 


ic that I am no friend to haſly connexions. We 


are frequently taught by exp-rience, that where 


the general character is on both ſides good, an 
unconformity of temper, or duirmilarity of talte, 
is ſufficient to embitter the tenor of exiſtence. 
And how on a ſhore acquaintance can we form 
that knowledge of the ditpoſition which prudence 


requires, in order to give a chance for happineſs ?'? 


As to temper, I do aſſure you no one ever 
found fault with mine. Let Miſs Orwell enquire 
of my triends, and they will tell her that 1 am 
the belt- natured fellow in the world. A little 
haſty, or fo, perhaps, but then it is over in a 
moment; and I yow to God I never thall be in a 


pathon with her. How could [, with ſuch an 


angel! Believe me, fir, we ſhall be one of the 
happieſt couples in the world,” 
128 Doctor 
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Doctor Orwell ſmniled. «© Well, but Mr. Car- 
radine, if you had my conſent, pray have you 
any reaſon to conclude that Harriet's is certain?“ 

No, I really cannot ſay that I am ſure of that. 
But wh-n the knows how good a haſband I thall 
make, and ſees that you are very much inclined 


to the match, I do not Ceſpiic of prevailing on 


her to make me happy. She is ſo ſweet, and fo 
compaſſionate, that I do not think the could have 


the cruel:y to inflict miſery upon any mort.l. I 


never ſaw any creature poſlciſecl of a heart fo 
tender! Why the could not even hear mention 
made of what ;oor Sydney ſuffered, without al- 
ways changing colour; and ! have more than 


once obſerved the filent rear ſteal ſoftly down her 
Cheek, even wile a ſmile ſat upon her counte- 


nance. And what is the angulſh of a thouſand 
fevers, in 3 of what 1 thoull tezl in 


loſing her c? 
6 I hope, that if my daughter ſhould be ſo 


cruel,” ſatd Doctor Orwe.!, de there is little rea- 
ſon to apprehend any danger from the misfor- 
tune; an that in the (miles of ſome other beauty 
all your wounds will ſoon be healed.” 

* I (ha li never [peak to another beauty in my 
life z* replied Curradine, warmly, Ii tha'll em- 


hack for [1:d:a in the ft it il; and do you thing, 


that after h.ving cont-mprited the unalF. td 
lovelineſs of Mifs Oracll, caucared by ſweer- 
nets, and exalted by tie utmoit refinement of ſen- 
timent and gracctulneis of manners, | ihail have 
any talte for the intivid morſeis of foil and froth 
that I am there likely to meet with ? No, no; if 


I return to India without a Mite, 1 Hall go back 


to poor Mirza; tho' beſides tie burthien of fo 
many dingy brats, there is plaguy little comfort 
in a cunneAion that atfords neither triendthip 
nor fociety*? 

Here 


Pa 
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Here the converſation was interrupted by the 
ſudden entrance of Mrs. Botherim, who, with a 
heavy heart, came to complain to Doctor Orwell 
of the untoward diſpoſition of her daughter. 
As many years had elapſed ſince the good lady had 


_ Viſited London, ſhe had thought it proper to take 


the preſent opportunity of renewing her acquain- 
tance with the few friends of her childhood who 


_ vere ſtill in exiſtence; and had accepted an in- 


vitation to take up her reſidence, while ſhe re- 
mained in town, at the houſe of a relation, for 


_ whole family ſhe anxivully wilked her daughter 


to cultivate an aſfection. It was of her bcha- 
viour to theſe friends that ſhe now came to com- 
plain, which ſhe did with great bitterneſs ; and 


concluded with intreating Doctor Orwell to vidt 


them, and point out to Bridgetina the impro- 
priety of ler behavicur towards people whoſe 
character ſhe repreſented as extremely amiable, 


and whoſe conduct had in ſome reſpects been 


highly meritorious. Ilie Doctor reauily promiſ- 
ed compliance with her rcqueſt, and as ſoon «8 


ſne departed, haſtened to Harriet's apartmeut, 


to talk to her about the propoſals of Carradine, 
The ſubject did not bear much diſcuſhoa. It 


was decided by Harriet in a mo.nent. Her ob- 
jeclions were pointed out with ſo much. ja g- 


ment, and ſupported with fo mach ir nnels, as 
let. no room to expect a ching of ſentimsut. 


„% Well, my dear,“ laid the Doctor, „I can- 


not ſay that | am ſorry for your rciulal of this 
young man; particulariy, as I do not b-heve 
your rcfulal of lim p:occeds from any romantic 
notions of getting a more advaniageous propo- 
ſal hereafter. It 1 corfidered marriage as ablo- 


Jutcly neccfiliry to your happinçſs, L thould te- 


ret your loling ſucn an opportunity of citablith- 


ing yourtel: ; for with a fortune that will be no 
= more 
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more than adequate to your ſupport in à very 


retired ſituation, ſmall will be your chance of 
any o her offer. But your mind has, I truſt, 
too much of the dignity of independence, to bz 
abſolutely at the mercy of extrinſic circumſtances 
for happineſs,” | | 

While Doctor Orwell was thus converſing with 
his daughter, her impatient lover who had left 
the room on Mrs. Botherim's entrance, in hopes 
of fincing his adorable alone in the drawing- 
room, went immediately thither in ſearch. of 
her. No one was there but Mrs. Ficiding; and 
Carradine, who had at that time little reliſh for 
her ſociety, very ſpeedily put an end to his viſit. 

His impatience to krow how FHairriet would 
receive his propolils, was quite inſupportable. 
Still hope predominated 3; and with ſpirits highly 
exhilarated, notwithſtanding their agitation, he 


ſuddently darted into Henry's apartment, who 


was f1:11ng penave and alone over the dying em- 
bers of his fire, the decline of which had entirely 
eſcaped his obſetvation. 5 
« What! moping all alone?“ cried Carradine, 
on entering. Have you had no viſit from your 
filter to-day ?” _ EE, 
No, indecd, returned Henry; « ſhe I believe, 
is aſſiſting Mits Orwell in making ſome prepara- 
tions for this ball, to which they have been invit- 
ed. You, I ſuppoſe, mean to accompany them?“ 
Mel oh, without doubt. I would accompa- 
ny Miſs Orwell to the end of the world! Is he 
not a charming creature? Tell me now, Sydney, 
did you ever ice a more lovely girl? Don't you 
think a man might fancy himſelf in paradiſe with 
ſuch an angel? Oh! if the be ever mine!“ 
© Your's l' exclaimed Henry, in a voice which 


his parched tongue couid ſcarcely render audible. 


Les, miac !” gaily anſwered his happy rival. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps to-day—perhaps in an hour— in leſs than | with 
an hour, I may hear from her ſweet lips, that I | was? 
zm the happieſt fellow in Chriſtendom ! Zounds, | that 
Sydney, vou have no notion what a happy fellow | the © 
] ſhall be!“ 5 
The elder Mr. Sydney then coming in excuſed eyes 
Hurry from making any reply. Carradine aſked | voice 
him, whether he had been at Mrs. Fielding's? | ma: 
Jo which the old gentleman returned for anſwer, that 
that he had called there to ſpeak with Doctor I not 
Orwell, but found lim cugaged in his daughter's | 1 
apartment; and as he thought they might be wo 
conſulting about ſome family buſineis, he did not | ſent! 
interrupt their 26 à tẽte. make 
« Fine old fenc w'!“ cried Carradine, **] ſee ] this ( 
be did nor lo a moment. But the conference atk 
muſt be over by this time. I fly to know my fate. do . 
Gcod morning.“ Graſping Henry's hand, which | que 
he ſqueez«il with preat violence, Dear Sydney, tant! 
wiſh me ſucceſs !” and then, without making any loſt. 
obtcrvation on the alterea countenance of Sydney, BY 
or imagining lim in the lealt intcereited in the 1 radin; 
ſubjcct, be precipitately left the room. | _ able 
No ſooner was Sydney alone with his father, has t. 
than the latter, obſerving his unuſual gravity, hope 
and anxious to amutc him in the bei manner pol» with 
ſible, began to cuter into a minute delcription of I tell 
a Cabinet of natural niltury, which he had that up tl. 
morning had ic pleaſu e ot exaniimng. In vain 1 4 
did he giic a wuciail ot all te wonders it contain- ſcorn 
cd; in Valli did be aeicribe, With the molt minute | wreall, 
_ ExaCtnels, the vitcriminating marks that diſtin- lon; t 
guithed wwe pecular gents ut every butterfly and | Uh 
every bectle. ide uchynt he hd received, he made 
Oid not hud it in bis power to communicate; ua, 
and he law Mita fegte, th the mind oi Henry and h 
had not iuflicieutiy tecoveicud its tene to _ fon. 
| wi | 
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with avidity into this favourite ſubject. So fully 
was the old gentleman occupied in his deſcription, 
that it was a conſiderable time betore. he obſerved 
the diſtracted and abſont air of his ſon. 

At length, having for ſome moments fix:d his 


eyes on Henry's face,“ Henry,“ (aid he, in a 


voice full of paternal tenderneſs, “hat is the 
ma.ter with thee, my ſon ? I plainly. perceive 
that ſomething has perturbed thy mind. But am 
I not worthy of thy confidence?“ ts 

« You ate, you are, fir,” replied Henry, 
« moſt truly worthy of it; butiny mind is at pre- 
{ent in tuch a diitracted dtate that | can ſcarcel 
make you comprehend my feelings this fellow 
this Carradine has undone me!' i 

& Carradine! did you ſay Carradine? And 
do you then apprehend any further bad conſe- 
quences ficm the wouna ? If ſo, let me go in- 
itantly tor the ſurgeon. Not a moment ſhall be 
loſt, 1——“ | 

Stop, my dear father,” cried Henry, Car- 
radine has indeed inflicted a wound that is incu- 
rable; but it is beyond the ſurgeon's reach, He 
has torn my heart, and deprived my lite of every 
hope that was dear to it. Oh! look not on me 
vith contempt, accule me not of tolly, when 
I tell you, that in Harriet Orwell I had treaſured 
up the happineſs of wy cxittence I Ws 

„And has Niiſs Orwell deccived you? Has ſhe 
ſcorned your poveriy, and fortaken you for a 
wealthicr lover? If ſo—ſhe is unworthy of my 
lon; the never ccierved to mare a heart like thine,” 
Though the feclings of Henry would have 
made his heart believe that Harriet did him injuſ- 
lice, rcalon told him {he was blameleis; and love 
and honour equally impeiled him o caculpate her 
hon the charge, Ile, theretore, wih great ca- 
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gerneſs proceeded to vindicate the conduct of 
Harriet, and to attribute to his own want of me. 
rit, and deficiency in addreſs, the diſappointment 


that now overwhelmed him. To his father he 


freely opened his whole heart, and found from 
his ſoothing and tender ſympathy all the conſola- 
tion of which he was at preſent ſuſceptible. 
From the mutual confidence eitablithed in the 
family of the Sydneys, it was rather ſurpriſing 
that a ſubject, which had ſo long engroſſed his 
mind, ſhould not fooner have been communicat- 
ed. His naturally open and generous temper was 
formed for confidential intercourſe with kindred 
minds. He was equally a ſtranger to the cold- 
neſs of reſerve, and the pride of concealment, 
Whenever he could give pleaſure, or even afford 
amuſement by what he communicated, he did it 
with a frankneis at once ſo natural, and ſo en- 
gaying, that it endeared him to every heart. It 
was cf ſelfiſh cares and ſelfiſh ſorrows that he was 
alone a churl. Theſe, which are by moſt young 
gentlemen deemed the only ſubjeft of family 
confidence, Henry often devoured in ſecret, or 


carefully concealed in the receſſes of his own bo- 


ſom. The knowledge of his attachment to Har- 
riet would, he knew, create anxiety in the affec- 
tionate hearts cf his father and fitter, to whom 
his happineſs was too dear to render the comple- 
tion ot his wiihes an object of indifference. Now 
that anxicty was loſt in deſpair, he did not fal- 
lenly refuſe the conſolations of ſympathy, but 
happy in being now able to ſpeak to his belt 
iriend without reſerve on a ſubject chat occupied 
his whois toul, he wiliingly conceded to his 
propotal of fencing an apoiogy to Mrs. Ficlding's, 
tnat he might have his coinpany for the reſt of 
the evening, | 
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» CHAP. XVII. 


« Truth weeping tells the mournſul tale, 
« How pamper'd Luxury, Flatt'ry by her ſide, 

« The paraſite empoiſoning her ear, 

&« With all the ſervile wretches in the rear, 
Looks o'er proud property extended wide, 

« And eyes the ſimple ruſtic mind; 
«© Whoſe toil upholds the glittering ſhow— 

4% A creature of anther bind, 

“ Some coarſer ſubſtance, unrefin'd, | 
& Placed for her loriliy uſe, thus fur, thus vile below !** 

| BURNS 


Frareur of meeting with Carradine, and 
anxious to avoid an interview that muſt have 
been mutually embarraſſing, Harriet Orwell pro- 
poſed accompanying her father on an immediate 
viſit to Miſs Botherim; and underſtanding that 
Mrs. Botherim intended calling at their late 
lodgings, ſhe haſtened thither in hopes of find- 


ing her, while her father wrote a few lines to 


Carradine, intimating her determined rejection 
of his ſuit. Doctor Orwell then ſtepped into 
the carriage which waited for him, and taking 
up his daughter and Mrs. Botherim at Mrs. 
Benton's, proceeded with them to the city. 
No ſooner were they ſeated in the carriage, 
than the old lady renewed her lamentations con- 
eerning Bridgetina's conduct. Sce,” ſaid ſhe, 


| preſenting Mrs. Benton's bill to Doctor Orwell, 


* ſee what a ſum I have juſt now paid for her. 
But this is nothing! Oh, juſt nothing at all, in 
compariſon to the diſgrace of pawning her 
watch | Oh, think of that, Doctor Orwell! Tliink 
of that ! The very watch that had colt me {o 
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many tears to coax from my father on my mar. 
riage. Not that I ſhould have cared a pin about 
it, but that the Miſs Pickles never let alone telli 
me of the fine things our ncighbour, MiſsDough, 
the biſcuit- maker's daughter, had got upon her 
wedding. And my poor deat father, who did not 
like to ſee me fret, reſolved that I ſhould be 23 
fine as the beſt of em! Little did he think that 
it was ever to come to a pawnbroker's ſhop! 

Here the poor lady gave way to a buiſt of | 
ſorrow and indignation, which her companions 
did all in their power to pacify. Aﬀeer it had | 
ſomewhat ſubſided, ſhe thus proceeded: © No- 


thing could he kinder than our reception from 


our poor couſin Biggs's; for though they have had 
a hard ſtruggle with the world, and gone down 
in fortune, their hearts are as warm and as good 
as ever. I hoped that Biddy would have takento 
them, and that ſhe would ha? been the better of 
ſeeing what ſome folks have to do to get through 
life; but, alas! they are not book-learned enough 
for her. And ſhe looks ſo down upon them that 
you can't-thiak. But how (ſays I) ſhould they 


have found time for ſtudy ? Couſin Peggy, who 


is the eldeſt, was but eighteen years of age when | 
her father died. In half a year after his death 
their houſe was burnt to the ground, and in 


| making their eſcape from a two-pair of ſtair 


window, their mother's buck was broke, fo that 
ſhe has been bed-ridden ever ſince; aud their 
brother, then a fine promiſing lad of fourteen, 
received 2 hurt upon his head, which reduced 


him to the condition you now ſee. The poor 


had is quite an idiot, and the moſt melancholieſt 


obje & in this world. Think, Biddy, (ſays I) | 


think what a charge this was to the poor girls! 
And do but fee how they have fulfilled it. Find- 


ing 
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ing what they had left of the wreck of their 


father's fortune inſufficient for their maintenance, 
they ſet up a tea-ſhop; and as they were well 
| beloved by all the neighbourhood, and every one 


itied their misfortunes, they ſucceeded wonder- 
fully. But what betwixt their attendance on 


their mother, and on their buſineſs, their time 


to be ſure has been too fully occupied to have 
any leiſure for your abſtract reaſoning, as you 


| call it. They cannot talk about duties, I muſt 


own, as fine as you do; for how ſhould they, 


when their whole lives have been employed in 


performing them ? 

« Alas, fir, I might as well talk to the ſtone 
wall, Biddy juſt minded me no more than no- 
thing ; and when I would make any remark on 
the kindneſs with which they treated their poor 
brother, whom they even ſeem to love the bet- 
ter for the misſortune that dep. ived him of the 
notice of every one beſides, or on their attention 


do their poor miſcrable parent, who has been fo 
| many ycars a burthen to them, ſhe ſtops my 


mouth by aſking what all this has to do with 


| General Utility? Poor thing! I am ſure it was a 


bad day for her that ever ſhe heard his name; 
ſo it was !— 


The carriage now drew up at t Mrs. Bigg's 


door; and while Doctot and Miſs Orwell wait- 


ed in the ſhop, through which lay the only en- 
trance to the apartments, Mrs. Botherim wcut 
up to prepare Bridgetina for their reception. The 
mind of Harriet had been ſo ea ly and ſo deeply 


embued wiih a reſpe& for virtue, that ſhs could 
vot diveſt herſelf of a degree of reverence n 


approaching Miſs Biggs, ſuch as no external cir- 

cumſtance of rank or ſplendour could have eä 
cited. She willingly accepted of a ſcat by her, 
K 2 and 
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and entered into converſation with a cheerful. 
neſ; and unaffe cted humility, very different from 
that ſpecies of condeſcenſion which certain peo- 
ple ſo kindly aſſume, when addreſſing themſelve; 
to thoſe whoſe ſituation is in any reſpect inferior 
to their own. Their converſation was ſoon in- 
terrupted by the entrance of ſome ladies, who 
iſſued from a ſplendid carriage. Harriet retired 
to make way for them, while Miſs Biggs ſtood 
to receive tbeir orders. To her, however, they 
were in no haſte to ſpeak, but continued their 
converſation to each other, without deigning to 
obſerve her. | 

At length, one of the ladies, ſeeming to recol- 
le& herſelf, exclaimed, © La! what a ſhocking 
place! I vow I cannot breathe in it a moment 


longer. I beg, young woman, you would make 


haſte.” 
_ Miſs Biggs modeſtly requeſted to know wit 
what article ſhe would be ſerved ? Ns 
«© Did not I tell you it was Indian toys?” re- 
turned the lady; then addreſſing herſelf to one 


of her companions, declare, theſe people in 


the city are ſo ſtupid, it is quite a bore!” 

The counter was by this time covered with 
various articles of japan, mother-of-pearl, &c. 
which the ladies examined and cheapened, mak- 
ing ſech remarks on the replies given to their 
queſtions, as plainly charged the dealer with 
want of truth and common honeſty. At length, 
afier they had ſufficiently amuſed themſelves 
with looking over the things, and were about to 


depart, the lady firſt-mentioned happencd to lift 


her veil, and diſcovered to Doctor Orwell the 


face of Mrs, General Villers. She either did 
not ſee, or pretended not to ſee, the Doctor; 


and he, on his part, was by the ſcene that had 
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juſt occurred, inſpired with ſuch a ſovereign con- 
tempt for the actors, that he felt no wiſh to re- 
cognize any of them as an acquaintance. When 
they were gone, he aſked Miſs Biggs if they 
had really made no purchaſe. 

No, fir,” returned Miſs Biggs, “ nor had 
they the leaſt intention to make any. It is what 
we often meet with.” | | 

« But I hope,” rejoined Doctor Orwell, © you 


do not often meet with ſuch unprovoked rude- 


neſs, ſuch unfeeling inſolence ?? = 
« Oh, yes, ſir;” ſaid Miſs Biggs, ſmiling, 


* people of faſhion reſcrve all their good-breed- 


ing for their equals; they never conſider their 
inferiors as entitled to the ſmallcſt ſhare.” 

Then,“ ſaid Doctor Orwell, people of 
faſhion know not what true good- breeding is. 


A conſideration for the feelirgs of thoſe with 


whom we converſe, and a quick perception of 


what thoſe feelings are, is true politeneſs; and 
thoſe who have it not, whatever be their rank, 


are vngar.“ 
«Tam afraid, fir,” ſaid Miſs Biggs, „ that 
your definition of politeneſs is not tanght at any 


| modern ſchool. At lcaft, it L am to judge from 


what has fallen under my own obſervation, I 
ſhould imagine that a conſideration for the feel- 


ings of inferiors in any ſituation is thought not 


only unneceſſary, but abſurd.” 


I am ſorry to hear you ſay ſo, ſaid Har- 


riet, as you have ſuch an opportunity for mak- 
ing obſcrvat:ons upon charaQer, that I cannot 
doubt the juſtice of your remaiks.” 


Les, Madam,” replied Miſs Biggs, we 


have indeed an opportunity of obſcrving an in- 
finite variety in the tempers and diſpoſitions of 
thoſe who to their equals appear uniformly ami- 
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able. Ia the common intercourſe of civilities 
little of the real character appears; but if one 
would know the world, it is neceſſary to be de- 
pendent.“ 

* AhY returned Harriet, would the gay and 
the giddy but bear in their recollection, how. 
often they may be looking down upon their ſu- 
periors in all that is truly eſtimable, in all that 
will one day appear ſo even to themſelves, it 
would check the inſolence of pride, and lower 
the arrogance of preſumption.” 

Mrs. Botherim, who had been all this time 
zMiting Bridgetina to dreſs, now came to lead 
Doctor and Miſs Orwell to the dining - room. 
Bridgetina received them coldly, and before they 


had time to enter into any converſation with her, 


the poor lad, of whoſe unhappy ſituation Mrs. 
Botherim had informed them, ran into the room, 


Harriet was ſhocked at his appearance, but 


would not ſuffer diſguſt to enter her boſom at 
the ſight of misfortune incident to humanity. 


He quickly approached her, and ſeized the large 


ſun-fan which ſhe held in her hand. Inſtantly 
conquering the involuntary flutter which his ſud- 
den motion had occaſioned, ſhe ſpoke to him 
with great gentleneſs, offering to teach him how 
to open and ſhut it. He ſeemed ſenſible of her 
indulgence, and after playing with it for ſome 
t me, reſtored it with an appearance of great ſa- 


tisfaQion. His youngeſt ſiſter then came in, and | 


made many apologies for his intruſion. She de- 
fired him (not in the tone of authority, but with 


the voice of affection) to go with her to their | 


mother's apartment, who was then getting her 
dinner; and at length, by the promiſe of ſome 


ſweetmeats which ſhe ſhewed kim, prevailed on 


him to leave the room. | 
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«How amiable,” ſaid Harriet, © how reſpec» 
table is the conduct of theſe young women! 1 


| ſhall ever eſteem myſelf obliged to Mrs. Bothe- 


rim for introducing me to their acquaintance.” 
© And pray,” cried Bridgetina, * what is the 


| worth about which you make ſuch a mighty 


rout ? Is not knowledge eſſential to virtue? And 


* 


© That knowledge,” ſaid Dr. Orwell, with- 


out which all other knowledge is an empty boaſt 
| the knowledge of their duty. The knowledge 


which leads not to this one point, is, to the indi- 

vidua! who poſſeſſes it, futile and nugatory.” 
And pray, retorted Bridgetina, how is ſo- 

ciety benefited by the ſort of knowledge you 


| talk of? What is the knowledge good for, that 
only benefits the individual?” 


« Surely,” replied Dr. Orwell, © you cannot 


| aſk that queſtion ſeriouſly! The mere knowledge 
| of our duty is, I grant you, of little conſequence, 


if it does not lead to the practice of it; but 


| when, as in the preſent inſtance, it eminently 
| does ſo, who can ſay how far the benefit may ex- 


tend? The aQive virtue of theſe young women, 


their filial piety, their ſiſterly affection, their 
kind and humane attention to their unfortunate 


brother, and the many ſelf-denials they muſt. 
have undergone in the performance of theſe du- 


| ties, added to the conſpicuous exertions they 


have made to enable them to perform them, is 
ſuch an example of virtue as is not to be con- 
templated without bettering the heart. Believe 
me, Miſs Botherim, one ſuch example ſpeaks 
more home to the feelings, and is of greater 
conſequence to ſociety, than volumes of philo- 


5 fophy 
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has made on my heart ſhall ne ver be oblite- 


rute d. 

« Nor do I make any doubt,” continued Dr. 
Orwell, “ that many have viewed it with feel- 
ings of a ſimilar nature. Who knows how often 
the example of theſe young women may have 
Glenced the murmurs of diſcontent ? how often 
it may have produced reflection in the careleſs, 
and excited gratitude in the unthinking ? We 


commit a great miſtake, when we confine the in- 


fluence of example to the higher ranks of ſociety. 
It is an influence of which people in every rank 
and in every ſituation are in ſome degree poſ- 
ſeſſed. Happy they who make ſuch a uſe of it 
as the family of whom we are now ſpeaking.” 


* You, fir,” ſaid Bridgetina, have ſo many 


_ prejudices, that it is impoſſible to argue with you. 
It may, to be ſure, be very well for old Mrs, 
Biggs and her ſon, that her daughters were not 
philoſophers; but you will never make me be- 
lie ve, that if they had been taught © to energize 
according to the flower and ſummit of their 


nature,” they would not have done more for ge- 


neral utility. PEE 

And who is this General Utility ?? cried Mrs, 
Botherim, © whoſe name is for ever in Biddy's 
mouth? She is always in a pet when I afk her, 
as if I ſhould know all about him as well as ſhe ; 


but I am ſure ſhe may well know | never ſeed a | 


_ General but General Villers, in all my life? 

General Utility, my dear madam,” ſaid Dr. 
Orwell, ſmiling, © is an ideal perſonage, a ſort of 
Will o' the wiſp, whom ſome people go a great 
way out of the road to find, but ſtill fee him 
ſhining in ſome diſtant and unheaten track; while, 
if they would keep at home, and look for him 
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in the plain path of chriſtian duty, they would 
never miſs their aim.” 

The entrance of Lady Aldgate and her daugh- 
ter put an end to the converſation, and gave to 
Doctor and Miſs Orwell an opportunity, of 
which they — availed themſelves, of tak- 


ing (cave. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


et reaſon teach what paſſion fain would hide, 
** That Hymen's band: by prudence ſhould be tied; 
Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 
elf angry fortune on their union frowa.“ 
LYTTLETON. 


. had the ſanguine ſpirit of Car- 
radine been mortified, by the unfavourable re- 


port that had been made to him of the ſenti- 
ments of his miſtreſs. That report had, how- 


ever, been given by her father in terms ſo oblig- 
ing, as though it greatly damped, did not entirely 
extinguiſh every hope. Perhaps her heart might 
be melted by a love-letter. He had heard of 
ſuch things, and reſolved to try the experiment. 
Writing, it is true, was not poor Carradins's 
fort; but taſks more difficult would at this time 
have appeared trifling to his ardent mind. Aﬀer 
ſpending the whole of the evening and great 
part of the night in writing and re- writing the 


5 important ſcroll, he at length produced an epiſ- 


tle, which, if not a fi:ſt-rate piece of oratory, 
contained at leaſt as much good-ſenſe as any love- 
letter we have ever had the pleaſure of peruſing. 
X'S Tt 
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It was received by Harriet at ſuch an early 
hour as gave her ſufficieat time to anſwer it be- 
fore breakfaſt. By being delivered in preſence 
of her friend, it laid her under the neceſſity of 
breaking the ſilence ſhe had hitherto obſerved to 
Maria on the ſubje& of Carradine's addreſſes. 
Superior to that mean vanity which leads little 
minds to exult in expoſing to the view of others 
the mortification of a rejeQed lover, the conſi- 
dered every principle of delicacy and honour as 
engaged in keeping his ſecret. To have made 
the affe tions of any human being the object or 
her ridicule, ſhe would have dcemed in the laſt 
degree cruel and unjuſtifiable. The behaviour 
of many of her companions had, in this parti- 
cular, appeared odious in her eyes; and ſo far 
was ſhe from following their example, that till 

the introduction of Carradine's letter, (when any 
longer concealment would have worn the ap- 
pearance of myſtery) ſhe had not even given her 
boſom-friend a hint upon the ſubje ct. 

In her anſwei to Carradine, ſhe united firm- 
neſs to delicacy, and eandour to politeneſs. She 
did not conſider the circumſtance of her being 
fingled out from among her ſex, as the perſen 
with whom he would wiſh to ſpend his days, as 
giving her any right to treat him with ſcorn or 
indignity; but at the ſame time had too much 


regard for her own honour and his repoſe, to 
give him a hope which ſhe did not mcan to rea- 


lize. 


Poor Carradine had no ſooner dif; patched his 
letter, than he repented him of his raſhneſs. It 
then occurred to him, that through the medium 


of Mrs. Fielding he might more «<ffeQually have 
pleaded his cauſe; and the inſtant the idea was 


ſtarted he reſolved to purſue it, hoping that the 
intereſt 
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intereſt of Mrs. Fielding might ſtill be fo far 
exerted in his favour, as to prevent Miſs Orwell 
from extinguiſhing his hopes by a poſitive refuſal. 
He flew to Hanover-ſquare on the inſtant, or ra- 
ther would have flown if wings could have been 
procured, but for theſe a hackney-coach is, alas ! 
a ſorry ſubſtitute. In vain did he ſwear at the 
coachman, in vain did he anathematize the 
horſes ; neither coachman nor horſes could be 
prevailed on to keep pace with his impatient 
ſpirit. At length arrived, he ſprung to the door, 
and told the ſervant who opened it, that he muſt. 
ſee Mrs. Fielding on a buſineſs of importance 
immediately. 
« My miſtreſs is not yet up,” replied the foot- 
man; but if you will ſtep into the breakfaſt- 


parlour, I dare ſay ſhe will be down inleſs than 
an hour.“ 


An hour!” 'sdeath, an age! For heaven's 
fake, at leaſt deſire her maid to inform her that 


1 am here, and greatly wiſh to ſee her. 


The man obeyed, and in leſs than half an 
hour Mrs. Fielding was with him. He abt uptly 
informed her of the purport of his viſit, and 
vehemently beſought her intereſt in his favour; 
treating her to go immediately to Miſs Orwell, 
to urge her to grant him the favour of an inter - 
view. 


While he yet ſpoke, he heard the voice of 


Hrrrie t on the ſtairs, and involuntarily opening 


the door, he ſaw the anſwer to his letter in the 
hands of the ſervant, to whom Miſs Orwell had 
juſt delivered it. He impatiently ſnatched it 
from him, and caſting his eye over the contents, 
gavn way to an agony of deſpair. 

Mrs. Fielding, having peruſed the letter, told 
him, that after ſuch a candid declaration of her 
ſentiments, 
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ſentim-nts, it would be off ring an inſult to the 
delicacy of Miſs Orwell to perſevere in his ſuit, 
The woman (ſhe obſc rved) who after ſuch a po- 
ſitive rejection could be flittered into a change 
of mind, muſt be the imbecile child of vanity. 
Such, ſhe was certain, was not Harriet Orwell, 
She therefore adviſed him to bear with manly 
firmneſs an evil that could not be remedied, and 
to endeavour by abſence to wear olt the im- 
preſſion. 

Carradine liſtened to her for a ſhort time in 
filence, and then coldly thanking her for her 
advice, abruptly took his leave. Tlu re was a 
certain fermenting principle in his mind, which, 
!1ying hold of whatever happened to be the 
preſent obje & of intereſt, worked it up to ſuch 
a ſtate of efferveſcence, as rendered it abſolute- 
ly neccſſiry for him to have a confidant to re- 
ceive the oveiflowings of his heart. 

Finding ſolitude intolerable, he bent his way 
to Henry Sydney, in order to vent to him thoſe 
feelings of chagrin ana diſappointment which 
he no longer had patience to confine to his own 
breaſt. Henry was along, and not (as many of 
our fair readers doubtleſs will expect) confined 
to his bed by a relape of ſever, cr raving in a 
beautiful delirium of deſpair ; but perfively fit- 
ting by the fire-fticde with a book in his hand. 
We are ſenſible that a dangerous fit of illneſs 
would in his ciicumſlances have been vaſtly 
more becoming, and much more natural, in 
the hero of a novel, We do not preſume to 
ſay, that youth and a good conſtitution ought 
to be admitted as any apology for his perſevering 
in convaleſcence at ſuch a time, but ſimply own 
the fact. That he may not, however, entirely 
loſe the intereſt we hope he has obtained in the 
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hearts of our fair raeders, we muſt not omit 
adding that he looked as melancholy as poſſible. 
Soon, however, was his melancholy diſſipated 
by Carradine; who, after a few incoherent 
ſentences, and as many cxclamations, of which 
Henry could not gueſs the meaning, put into 
his hands the letter of Harriet, which had been 
to him as the ſentence of never-ending miſery. 
fl:nry peruſed it with an emotion even ſu- 
perior to his own. * Charming, charming 
Harriet i” cried he, after having with his eye 
de ve ured the contents; © Hew difin' ereſted! 
how noble! how generous??? 
© Generous ?? cried Carradine 3 © ons would 


think you were glad the had reful; d mc !? 


„Forgive me, Carratine!” ſaid Henry, of- 
ſering him his hand; © but vou are yourſelf ſa 
gene rous and ſo open, that I ſheu'd hate myſelf 
if | &c.ived you. I love Haciet Orwell. I 
have long loved her. Even from infancy our 
hearts have been uni'cd in the bonds of the 
tendereſt ſtiendſhip. Want of fortune has alone 
prev erted me from urging her to unite her fate | 
with miae. Judge, then. if I can ſav I am ſor- 
ry at a circumſtance which revives my hopes, 
and raiſes me from thc very brink of deſpair.” 

Carradine ſtarted buck, and regarded him for 


a moment with a look of phrenſy. Then haſtily 


turning from him, he ſtrided four or five times 


up and down the room, and at length etiring 


to the further window, ſtood for ſome minutes 
filent. Henry reproached himſelf for having 
infl:Acd an additional wound in the breait of his 


rival. He was afraid to ſpeak, leſt whatever 


he ſhould ſay might wear the appearance of tri- 
umphing in his diſappointment. Tie filence 
was at length broken by Carradine, who coming 


up 
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up to Henry, and taking the hand he had before 
rejected, Sydney,” ſaid he, © you are a happy 
fellow ! but don't think me the wretch to repine 
at your felicity. No. If I had known you 
had a prior claim to her affeQions, curſe me if 
I would have interfered with it. I would periſh 
ſooner than do any thing ſo baſe!” 
Henry ſpoke the effuſions of his heart, in 
giving him the praiſe his generoſity ſo truly me- 
rited ; and aſſured him, that though her refuſal 
of an offer ſo advantageovs, from 3 character ſo 
unexceptionable, gave him ſome cauſe for hope, 
he was far fiom being certain of ſucceſs. So 
well in the converſation that enſued did Henry 
manage the ardent temper of Carradine, that he 
left him in a great meaſure reconciled to a diſ- 
appointment, which, but an hour before, he had 


_ conſidered in the light of an event which was to 


tinge the colour of his future days with miſery, 
The recovery of Henry was now ſo rapid, that 


on the very following day he ſurpriſed his friends 


by an unexpected viſit. Though dinner had been 
ſome time over, the ladies had not yet retired to 
the drawing-room, wh.en Henry made his appear- 
ance, Mrs. Fielding recæived him with joy, and 
w.:comud his return with an embrace that ſpoke 
the feelings of maternal affe &ion. 
Thank Heaven ! that my brother, my dear 
brother is again reſtored to us!” exclaimed Ma- 
ria, afft Qtionately retaining one hand, while Dr. 
Orwell and Mr. Churchill alternately took the 


other. Harriet alone did not advance to meet - 


bim in the general joy; her voice only was un- 
heard, but the congratulations which her falter- 
ing tongue could not proncunce, beamed from. 
her eyes in a look of ineffable delight, while 


pleaſure and ſurpriſe ſuffuſed her glowing cheek 


with 
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with crimſon. When he came up to where ſhe 
ſtoo d, ſhe held out her hand with a complacency 

which ſeemed to aſſure Henry that his — 
did not diſpleaſe her; and though the few words 
ſhe ſtamme red out were perfectiy unitelligible to 


every one beſides, it would appear that he ſuffi- 


ciently underſtood their meaning. 


The remainder of the evening was excluſively 


devoted to friendſhip; Mrs. Fielding giving or- 
ders that no viſitor ſhould be admitted to intrude 
upon the ſocial circle. And though neither 
cards nor ſcandal were introduced, we do not 
find that time appeared particularly tedious to 
any of the party. 


While Henry was again enjoying a happineſs, 


rendered doubly dear to him from "the ſuffe rings 
he had lately endured, his father, full of anx- 
tous ſolicitude for his felicity, was making every 


effort to render it compleat. H- took the ear- 
| hieſt opportunity of informing Doctor Orwell of 


his ſon's attachment to his daughter, and found 
the DoQtor more pleaſed than ſurpriſed at the 
information. He had in truth long ago obſerved 
the growing paſſion, and as it was the happineſs, 


not the affluence, of his child, that was the ob- 
ject of his wiſhes, nothing was more deſirable 


in his eyes than to behold her united to a man of 
Henry's ſenſe and virtue. 

Since the time that theſe old gentlemen had 
entered into the married ſtate, they had lived 
fo ſecluded from the world, that the rapid proj 


greſs of luxury had almoſt eſcaped their obſer- 


vation. In an humble mediocrity of fortune, 


they had themſelves found happineſs; and it 


did not readily enter into their imaginations to 
conceive, why beginning the world with a ſplen- 
did eſtabliſhment was more neceſſary to their 


children 
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children than it had been to themſelves. To. 
the mind of Mr. Sydney a monopoly of wealth 
and power appeared an evil of mighty magni- 
tude ; and far from wiſhing his children to be- 
come acceſſaries, in continuing a ij ſtem to which, 
in his opinion, might be fairly attributed the 
greater part of the miſeries that have ſcourged 


the human race, he had laboured to impreſs. 


their minds with a ſenſe of us turpitude and in— 
quſtice. Political ſcience had long been his fa- 
vourite ſtudy ; and though a pertet+quility of 
conditions he conſidered to be impracticable and 


abſurd, the advantages that would refult to ſociety 


from ſuch a diſſemination of the wealth of a 
country 8s ſhould render the extremcs of wealth 
and poverty unknown, appeared to him fo ob- 
vious, that he wondered how it could eſcape the 
obſervation of an enlighien:d mind. He had 
himfcIf written a tract upon the ſubject, which 
he addreſiod to the great landed proprietors of 
Great Britain; clearly demonſtrating it to be 
their bounden duty, by making an equal diviſion 
of their property among their children, to begin 
that gradual and rational reform, which would 
ultimatcly be productive of an in<reale of pub- 
lic happineſs and virtue. 

Doctor Orwell, though kfoincined to abſtract 
ſpeculation than his friend, perfectly coincided 
with him in principle. With reſpect to the hap- 
pineſs of their children, their ſentiments were 
in uniſon; and to promote their union they rea- 


diiy agreed to give up, on both ſides, fuch a part 


of heir preſent incoine as they deemed ſufticient 


to eſtabliſh the people in ſore degree of comfort. 


The re ſult of their canſultations was imme- 
diately communicated to Henry by his father, 
who infoimed him, that he was now at full li- 
berty 


terrupting you. 
ject on which ſhe intended to interrogate her, 
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herty to diſcloſe his ſentiments to Harriet, ſince 
the conſent of her father had given a ſanQion to 
his wiſhes. 

With ſome confuſion Henry was obliged to 
confeſs, that he had anticipated the permiſſion 
ſo graciouſly beſtowed, Harriet was already 
miſtreſs of every ſecret of his heart: Attractod 
by the ſound of the harpſichord to Mrs. Field- 
ing's muſic-room, he had there found Harriet 
alone; the opportunity was irre ſiſtible. The 
apprehenfion of her father's diſpleaſure, the 
threatened loſs of Mrs. Fielding's friendſhip, the 
imprudence of marrying without a fortune, all 


were at that moment forgotten; and the dread 
_ of ſuffering from the horrid idea of another and 


perhaps more fortunate rival, appeared to him a 


conſideration paramount to every other, His 
father liſtened to his apology with a ſmile, that 


told him he had no great difficulty in pronoun- 
eing his pardon. He moreover promiſed to ſpeak 


to Mrs. Fielding on the ſubjeQ, and hoped to be 


able to avert her diſpleaſure at ſuch a very dire& 
breach of her injunctions. 
Mr. Sydney was as good as his mand. he told 


| her of the plan agreed to by Dr. Or well and 


himſelf for the union of their families, and 
begged to have her opinion concerning it. 

* | muſt ſpeak to Miſs Orwell on the ſubje& 
before I can reply to your queſtion,” ſaid Mrs. 
Fielding; and ſtepping to the next room, where 


ſhe knew Harriet was then emploved in writin 
to her ſiſter, © I come, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, “to 
fpeak to you on matters of ſuch importance to 


your happineſs, that I ſhall not apologize for in- 
Harriet, anticipating the ſub- 


bowed in ſome confuſion, Mrs. Fielding pro- 
ceeded 


37 
eceded “ I am afraid you will ſet me down foy 


an intermeddling old woman; but I do aſſure 
you, it is not from the deſire of gratifying an 


old maidiſh curioſity that I am prompted to aſk 
you ſome queſtions, which I hope you will have 


the good - nature to forgive, and the ingenuouſ+s 
neſs to anſwer.” 


Harriet again bowed aſſent. 


© The reaſons you gave me for refuſing the 


addreſſes of Mr. Carradine were all calculated to 
do you honour. They were ſuch as I:could not 
but approve ; but, tell me, my dear, was there 
no other little lurking motive? — Ab | that bluſh 
is a ſufficient reply, and I ſhall require no other. 
Had Henry Sydney a fortune equal to Carra- 
dine's, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed at your prefer- 


ring him; but my dear Miſs Orwell, do you con- 


ſider what yon are about to de? Have you duly 
weighed the conſequences ? | 


© I hope I have, Madam; but if you ſee any 


objections if you pray go on, I ſhall be much 

obliged to you for your opinion and advice.” 
Mrs. Fielding reſumed: - Though we are all 

the poor dependents on futurity, and though it 


be our ſanguine hope of future felicty that makes 


up the greater part of our preſent enjoyment, 
yet we do almoſt always err by mak ing the eſti- 
mate of that felicity from preſent feeling. While 


inſpired by youthful paſſion, we think that love 


alone will conſtitute the happineſs of our future 
days; the evils of poverty are then deſpiſed, and 
when viewed at a diſtance are perhaps converted 
by fancy into a charming addition to romantic 
_ tenderneſs. If imagination have thus deceived 
you, let me beg of you, before it is too late, to 
diſmiſs the vain illuſion, and take a rcal view of 
the. cares and vt xations that may await you.“ 

| am 
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N 1 am fully ſenſible of the truth of all you 
| have ſaid,” returned Harriet, as well as of your 
goodneſs in reminding me of it. The ſubject is 
not new to my reflections; if I had been brought 
=. in the lap of luxury and ſloth, or accuſtomed 
to place my happineſs in the gratification of va- 
nity, [ am aware of the miſery that would await 
a change of circumſtances. But all my habits 
have been thoſe of active induſtry, and all my 
hopes of happineſs have been taught to reſt in 
the boſom. of domeſtic peace. For myſelf I 
have therefore nothing to fear; but for Henry — 
« You are a charming girl!” cried Mrs. 
Fielding, tenderly embracing her, © and truly 
deſerving of the happineſs that I hope awaits 
you. But here comes Henry, and I muſt now 
talk a little with him; ſo pray ſtep into the next 
room for a few minutes. Well, ſir, continued 
Mrs. Fielding, addreſſing herſelf to Henry as 
Harriet retired, . .I ſee the friendſhip of an old 
woman is not ſo valuable in your eyes as the af- 
fections of a young one. Nay, nay, don't offer 
any apology, you muſt hear me out. I told 
you, I never ſhould conſent to your marrying 
without a fortune adequate to your ſupport ; 
and I ſhall keep my word. Here,” continued 
mne, taking a bundle of papers from her pocket, 
and preſenting them to Henry, on peruſing 
1 theſe you will perceive, that I then addreſſed 
| myſelf to a man who was his own maſter. For- 
give me for having prolonged the term of your 
| Probation, but I too well knew the danger of 
habits of luxury and diſſipation, not to wiſh to 
ſave the child I had adopted from their domi- 
nion. It was on this account I directed you to 
the choice of a profeſſion which, while it afforded 
an immediate object to your mind, and prevented 
the 
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the ruſt of idleneſs from corroding your ſacul- 
ties, put it in your power to be uſcful to your 
fellow-creatures. The man without employment 
is a cypher in focicty ; dependent upon others 
for an aqventitious value, he is in himſelf con- 
temptible. May you, my ſon, (for as ſuch I 
ſhall ever conſider you) ſo employ your fortune 


and your talents, as to make them inſtrumental 


to your eternal happineſs. And in the dear girl 


you have choſen for a wife, may you receive as 
great a reward as this world can beſtow. So 


God bleſs you!” 


Henry ſeized the hand that ſhe held out to 


him, and involuntarily dropping on his knees, 


preſſed it to his lips. His emotion was too. great 


for utterance; and Mrs. Fielding, wiſhing to 
eſcape the effuſions of his gratitude, immediately 
left the room. 

It was ſome time before Henry could ſuffi- 
cicntly compoſe himſelf to procced to the exami- 
nation of the papers ſhe had left with him; 
when be did, he found a deed of gift for ten- 
thouſand pounds, made on the day he had at- 
tained his fiſth year. The ſum had been at that 
period lodged in the hands of truſtees, who re- 
ceived the intereſt, which they laid out in the 
funds, and regularly accounted for the ſtock thus 
accumulated. The principal was now, even after 
deducting the two hundred a year allowed for 
his education, nearly doubled; fo that he faw 
himſelf in poſfciſion of one thoufand pounds a 

year, independent of his profe iſion. 
_ Harriet, who had in the adjoining apartment 
watched the departure of Mrs. Fielding, and ex- 
pected Henry would inſtantly join her, was not 
a liule diſappointed at his delay. She began to 
perſuade herſelf that the arguments urged by 


prudence 
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prudence had prevailed upon his mind, and ibat 
he, perhaps, at that moment was ſtruck with re- 

entance for the raſhneſs of his declaration. A 
ſmall ſpark of latent pride began to operate upon 
her mind. She would no longer be the cauſe of 
his uneaſineſs; ſhe would free him from the 
fetters of an engagement, of which it was plain 
he already began to feel the weight. Impreſſed 


with this idea, ſhe gently opened the door that 


ſeparated the two apartments, the firſt view ſhe 
took of Henry confirmed her ſuſpicions; but 
the firſt ſentence he uttered baniſhed them from 
her heart for ever! 


Cap. XIX. 


« Will you not now the pair of ſages praiſe, 

« Who the ſame end purſued by different ways ? 

« One pity*d, one condemn'd, the woeful times; 

One laughed at follics, one lamented erimee.“ 
DRYDEN's TRANS, OF JUV. s4 r. x. 28. 


As lovers are of all people in the world thoſe 
whoſe company we have found moſt inſupport- 
ably inſipid, we ſhall not tire our readers by 
confining them to it for too great a length of 
time, but briefly inform them, that Mr. Chur- 


chill having found in the charms of Maria a 


conſolation for his late diſappointment, obtaincd 
her father's conſent to lead her to the altar at 


the ſame time that Henry and his bride were to 


exchange their vows, While the preparations 
were going on for the double nuptials, DoQtor 
Orwell found it neceſſary to return to . —, 
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dut propoſed coming up with his youngeſt daugh- 
ter before the ceremony took place. Mr. Syd- 
ney, having procured a young clergyman to ofi- 
ciate in his abſence, readily conſented to remain 
in London till he could be accompanied to the 
country by his children. While fixing on houſes 
for their future reſidence, giving directions about 
repairs, purchaſing furniture, plate, &c. &c. 
occupied the mornings of the young people, Mr. 
Sydney employed his at the Muſeums of Natural 
Hiſtory, which particularly attracted his atten- 
tion. In theſe he found a never-failing ſource 
of amuſ-ment, and was only mortified on per- 


_ ceiving the little intereſt the young people ſeemed 
to take in his elaborate deſcriptions. Even 
Maria, who in the country had liſtened to the 


ſubje& with ſo much complacency, had appa- 
rently loſt much of her reliſh for plants and but- 
terflies, ſince her reſidence in London. Hoping, 
| however, that her taſte was not as yet quite loſt, 
he one day brought her home a ſmall chryſalis 
of uncommon beauty, with which a friend had 
preſented him; while ſne complacently expreſſed 
her admiration Churchill entered the room, and 
perceiving how the was engaged, peeped over 
her ſhoulder at the objeQ of her contemplation. 

Is it not very beautiful?” ſaid ſhe, looking 
up to him with an enchanting ſmile. 

© It is, indeed,” replied he, daſhing with his 
finger and thumb the little chryſalis into the fice, 
but ſtill keeping his eyes fixed upon the paper. 

« Bleſs me!” exclaimed Maria, what have 
you done? Where is the chryſalis? Why did 
you throw it away?“ 5 


Indeed, fir,” ſaid Mr. Sydney, gravely, * 1 


ſhall take care how I permit ſuch a treaſuce to 


% What 


come into your way again.“ 
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_ «& What have I done?” cried Churchill, in 
amaze ment; of what treaſure do you ſpeak ? 
I have not ſurely injured the poem Maria was 


looking at, which, if not a firſt-rate performance, 


is certainly not deſtitute of merit, if there be 
merit in truth.“ 

Maria, though vexed at the mortification it 
occaſioned to her father, could ſcarccly forbear 
laughing at her lover's miſtake. The chryſalis 
was happily not irrecoverably loft. Aftor hav- 
ing carefully picked it from the aſhes, and re- 
ſtored it to him who beſt knew its value, ſhe 
examined the lines that had attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Churchill, and at his requeſt read 
them aloud. 


TO SELFI SHNESS. | 


NO, Selfiſhnefs, thou art not Nature's child ! 
Of proud and pamper'd Lux'ry thou wer't born! 
Not in the rural vale, or deſart wild, 
But *mid thoſe poliſh'd ſcenes where Plenty pours her horn. 


Behold that youth, in whoſe ſoul-beaming eye 


Sits Sympathy, and each affection kind; 


His boſom ſwells with Pity's tender ſigh, 


And at another's bliſs warm glows his gen'rous mind, 


No cold diſtruſt hath ever chill'd his heart, 

No blank reſerve his truth-taught lips hath ſeal'd 3 
Ardent he ſeeks his feelings to impart, 

Aud to the friend he loves his inmoſt ſoul's reveal d. 


Is there who cheer'd him in the hour of woe, 
Who from his eyes has wip'd Affliction's tear? 
Pure Gratitude's full ſtream doth ceaſcleſs flow, 
Enhancing, as it runs, each obligation dear. 

Doth rude Neceſſity's imperious law 


In teilſom* buſineſs half his hours etaploy ? 
* | From 
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From ſleep, from paſtime, ſtill he time can draw, 
To aid the precious fund of dear domeſtic joy. 
His foul a ſiſterꝰs Fond aff ection charms, 
He joys to meet maternal love's mild beam; 
The bliſs of bleſſing all his boſom warms, 
And dear doth his pure heart the ſocial circle deem. 
Such is the youth in Nature's boſom bred, 
While yet a ſtranger to the poliſh'd world; 


Behold him now in Faſhion's gay walks tread, 
And in the vortex vile of Diſſipation whirl'd. 


As Knareſborough's rills“ arreſt the filken zone, 
And drop by drop inſidious works its change, 

Till the gay flutt' rer, ſtiff ning into ſtone, 5 
In form alone eſcapes the transformation ſtrange i 

So love of Pleaſure by degrees devours 
Each nobler, finer feeling of the heart ; 

So Pride and Vanity's transforming pow'rs 
Doth callous Selfiſhneſs een to its core impart. 

See him, who erſt with Sympathy's warm zeal 
Explor'd the rhet'rick of the aſking eye; 

Who with the poor would ſhare his ſcanty meal, 
And at ſoft Pity's call could his own wants deny; 

Now preſs d by wants that Nature never knew, 
(Fantaſtic wants! imperious as vain) 

He for himſelf finds Fortune's gifts too few, 
Nor at ſoft Pity's call will one wild wiſh reſtrain. 
He, whoſe warm heart with ſympathetic glow 
Shar'd all the boſom-feelings of a friend, 

Now in gay crouds, or at the public ſhew, 

In heartleſs, joyleſs pomp prefers his hours to ſpend. 
No more the ſocial fire- ſide circle charms, 
No more a mother's ſmiles he joys to meet ; 

Fraternal love no more his boſom warms, 

Nor thoughts of giving joy imparts one rapture n. 
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No, Selfiſhneſs, thou art not Nature's child; 
Of proud and pamper'd Lux'ry thou wer't born ; 
| Not in the rural vale, or deſert wild, | 
nut in thoſe poliſh'd ſcenes where Plenty pours her horn. 


Though the name of Carradine was never 
mentioned at Mrs. Fielding's, he was not for- 
| gotten by any of the party. The generous 
| heart of Henry felt for the mortification of his 
rival, and finding that he did not come again 19 
| him, he took the carlieſt opportunity of calling 
at his lodgings. He there learned that Carra- 
dine had ſet off for Bath the day after he had 
laſt ſeen him, and from thence he ſoon after re- 
ccived from him the following lettcr : 


« My dear Sydney, | 
„ IMMEDIATELY on leaving you, 
Imet with a party of friends who, like myſelf, 
were on the wing for India ; but as the fleet will 
| not be ready to ſail for a few wecks, they re- 
ſolved to take a dafh to Bath in the interim. 1 
liked the thought, and was glad to accompany 
{ them; and here we are beating about like fo 

many ſpaniels in a rabbit- warren. No ceſſation 
from amuſement. Morning, noon, and night, 
all here are on the ſcent of pleaſure ; but for 
what is called pleaſure | find I have loſt ſome- 
what of my reliſh, for I now find Jiving in a 
croud to be abominably inſipid. Poor Doctor 
Orwell was ſhocked at the idea of girls of cha- 
ncter going to the Indian market; but had he 
come to Bath, he might have beheld a perpetual 
fair, where every ball-room may be conſidered 
| %a booth for the diſplay of beauty to be diſ- 
| poſed of to the higheſt matrimonial bidder. 
Having been introduced to ſome very pleaſant 
| fellows, all of them men of large fortune ard 
Vol. 11. . high 
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high conne xions, I have through them had un 
opportunity of making what acquaintancel choſe, 
The mothers have all ſmiled upon me, and 1 
have had no reeſon to complain of my recep. 
tion from the daughters. I have admired the 
beauty of ſeveral, and do not know, had it been 
leſs preſſed upon my obſervation, what effed it 
might have had upon my heart. But what one 
| ſees morning, noon, and night, ſoon ceaſes to 
intereſt; and in a ſociety where intimacy takes 
place without acquaintance, the mind can never 
rivet the chain which is forged by the ſenſes. 
© Harriet Orwell would not, I think, like 
Buth. No; ſhe likes conver alien, and here is 
only tak. But were Harrict Orwell here, ſhe 


would, I make no doubt, ſoon diſcover ſome 


congeniol ſouls, who form a more rational ſociety 
than that u hich has come within the ſphere of 
my obfervation, But why do | mention Har- 
riet Orwelt ? Why, to ſhew you that I can do 
it without pain; and to convince you that my 
heurt has been mace the better, and not the worle, 
for its admiration of excellence. 

From the tenor of my letter, you will per- 
ceive that this trip has been of uſe to wy ſpirits, 
and ii you are the generous fellow s !! 
for, you will entirely reſtore tibem. ©, 
you muſt permit me to contribute to you! hap- 
pineſs. 
perſon in whoſe hands | can depoſit two thou- 
ſand pounds, It is the remainder of the ſun | 
brought with me irom India. JI am perfe Ag 
careleſs about the intorelt, nor would the los 
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of the conduct of Vallaton, impreſſed him with 
a deep ſorrow for the fate of poor Julia, and 
gave him a freſh anxiety concerning her ſitua. 
tion; and finding that Glib. de -oulg 
not himſelf furniſh any informat.co .. ccraing 
them, ſuſpected Mr. Myope of wih . ticquainted 


with the place of their conccalme:, ne reſolved | 


immediately to apply to that gcnticman on the 
ſubject. 
While Henry remained io take in writing the 


ſtatement which Glib had given of his affairs, 
his father piocceded to My ope's lodgings, and 
had the good fortune of finding him at home, 
and alone. He introduced himſolf without dif-. 


ficulty, but found the philoſopher very little in- 


clined to gratify him on the ſubjeQ of his en- 


quiries. After receiving ſome evaſive anſwers 
to his plain queſtions, Mr. Sydney with ſome 


indignation ſaid, After the accounts I have | 


juſt received from a perſon whom the perfidious 
villainy of this man has involved in ruin, I can- 


not wonder that he ſhould ſkulk in concealment; 
but from you, fir, I ſnould expect better than 
to prote & a man who, as far as I can learn, has 
_.aQted like a ſcoundrel in every thing.” 
Scoundrels, fir,” ſaid Mr. Myope, are ſre- 
quently, indeed almoſt always, men of talents, 


and great talents are great energies; and great 


energies cannot but flow from a powerful ſenſe 
of fiineſs and juſtice. You allude, I ſuppoſe, 


to Mr. Vallaton's conduct as treaſurer to the 


Hottentonian committee, from which conduQ = 


Mr. Glib has been a ſuffrrer. But, fir, Mr. 


Vallaton no doubt perceived a degree of fiineſs | 


in appropriating thoſe ſums to himſelf, which 
a man of more confined intelle t might not have 
diſcovered.” > 
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« Is it poſſible, ſir,” cried Mr. Sydney, © that 
a man of your ſe:ming gravity can be the apo- 
ſogiſt of ſuch crimes 7” 

There is no nan thing ae crime,” replied 
Myope ; ; Jt „h Mr. Vallaton may, per- 
haps, in oine all inces have acted crroneoully, 
yet it is incon! eſtu' Iy proved, that as a man of 


| talents he cannot be deſtitute of virtue.“ 


« The Devil himſelf is repreſented as poſ- 


ſedſſed of talents,” returned Mr. Sydney, “ and 


of him the doctrines you hove mentioned are 
truly worthy.” 


The Devil !* rejoined Mr. Myope; why, 


| my dear fir, the De vil is the farſt of heroes! I 


cannot conccive a greater compliment than to 
be compared to the Devil. You do not know 


in what high eſtimation his charaQer is held by 


modern philofophers. It is poſſible that his 


energies, like thoſe of Mr. Vallaton, centered 


too much in perſonal regards but take him all 
in all, his is the firſt of imaginary characters 
that it ever entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. Oh, the virtues tof the Devil are 
neſtimable !? 
« Mr. Vallaton has indeed Prove a very cloſe 
id Mr. Syd- 


general mother, will find that ſhe has liſtened to 


the voice of this black ſeducer to be 


A peſpoil'd of innocence, of faith, of Vlifs 15 
Can you, fir, inform me (for, from the infa- 


mous character of the man, I have my doubts) 
whether he and Miſs Delmond are really 


married? 


I cannot ſpeak toa certainty, * replied Myope; 
but all can ſay is, that I do not think Mr. Val- 
'L2 latan 
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luton a man likely to ſanction by his example ag 
infurntion ſo immoral and injurious to the in. 
tcreſts of ſociety." | 4 
Irs veney Hoked aghaſt. 68 Is it poſſible,” 
e lee, * 114! vice thould thus audaciouſly 
ao the nam; of virtue?!“ 
* Ad ping, , returned Myope, “what it 
Viren, Hut 41-40 her nime for happineſs ? ls not 
hp. „ dis my true end of exiſtence ?? 
at hipinefſs is the only true end of ez- 
ile he, 14117 you,” foaid Mr. Sydney; “ and 
i „%, 200 penn out a tingle inftance where an 
chat gt bappincts has been the reſult of this | 
new {tm vf morals, I ſhall allow your args 
ment to have ſeme weight.“ 
„e nau motality is too ſublime for the 
rreſent dap ved and diſtempered ſtate of hu 
man ſo gien, rcjoined Mr. Myope. The er- 
pertimants wat have been made in it have been 
rather pemature, and therefore cannot expec 
to hate been followed with advantageous con- 
| f.guenics to the individuals, who have nobly 
ſtem med the torrent of prejudice to make them. 
proof to me,” replied Mr. Sydney, * of 
th ſuperiofity of thoſe principles which are 
adapted to every ſtate of ſociety, and to every 
C!;cumtance in which a human being can be 
paced; which, by governing the paſſions and 
regulating the affections of the heart, bring 
peacc to the ſou], and are equally calculated for 
enhaneing the enjoyment of proſperity by pre- 
| forving from its temptations, aud of allaying the 
interns of adverſity by ſaving from deſpair.” | 
| © A contemptuous ſmile, whic') overſpredd 
th: conntenance of Mr. Myope as Ar. Sydney 
pronounced the laſt ſentence, indicated a ſneer- 
ng eg ,; but a leiter, which was at that 4 


neer⸗ 
mo- 


ment 
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ment put into his hands by his ſervant, gave a 
new expreſſion to every feature, and for the 
ſupercilious ſmile of ſcorn, ſubſtituted the frown 
of fury and revenge. * Vallaton is indeed a 
villain ' exclaimed he, ſtamping his foot in a 
paroxyſm of rage. * Inſidious ſerpent ! fie ſe- 
duce my Emmeline ! He entice her to leave me 
in this manner! Ungrateful wretch | To aQ thus 
by me! It is intolerable l' In this incoherent 


manner did he run on for ſome time, before 


Mr. Sydney could at all comprehend the cauſe 
of his inquietude. At length, however, he diſ- 
covered that Mr. Vallaton had that morning ſet 
off for France with the Goddeſs of Reaſon, of 
whom it now appeared he had long been the fa- 
youred lover. DT 

It may perhaps be expected, that Mr. Sydney 
ſhould with avidity avail him'e'f of ſo favourable 
in opportunity of triumphing in the diſcomfi- 
ture of an opponent ; ſo far, however, was Mr. 
Sydacy from doing ſo, that the expreſſions which 
would ſo naturally have ſlid to the tongue of 
many good people in ſimilar circumſtances, ne- 
ver once found their way to his. Obſerving the 
mind of Mr. Myope too much agitated for a 
diſcuſſion on principles, he only ſtaid with him 
until he obtained an addrefs to the lodging 
Vallaton had lately occupied; and thither the 
old gentleman inſtantly hurried, in hopes of 


gaining ſome information concerning the injured 


and now forſaken Julia. His ſolicitude was fruit- 
leſs. Vallaton and Julia had left theſe lodgings 
a fortnight, nor could the people of the houſe 
furniſh him with any clue to their next place of 
abode. Oppreſſed by fatigue, and overwhelmed 
with regret, he returned to Mrs. Ficlding's, 
where happincſs beamed on every countenance, 
L4 = > 
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and the ſweet flutterings of youthful hope, or 


the more delicious feelings of interna! ſatisfaQi- 
on, dwelt in every heart. In the contemplation 
of ſuch a ſcene every ſelfiſh ſorrow would have 
been annihilated. The heart of Mr. Sydney 
ſwelled with gratitude to the Giver of all good, 


tor raking him a witneſs of the happineſs of 


his children, but had been too deeply wounded 
in the courſe of the morning to admit of an im- 
mediate return of its wonted ferenity. 


CHAP. XX. 


„ Then gently ſcan your brother man, 
Still gentler, ſiſter woman; 
* Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To ſtep aſide is human. | 
„Who made the heart, tis he alone 
% Decidedly can try us; 
_ * He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each ſpring, its various bas: 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 
e never can adjuſl it; 
* What's done we partly may compn'e, 
** But never what's reſifled." 
| 45 run. 


By the zeal of Mr. Sydney, the liberolity of 
Mrs, Fielding, and the active exe tions of Hen- 


ry, the affairs of Mr. Glib were put into ſuch 


a train, that in the courſe of a few days he was 
fet at liberty. 


for W—to re-enter upon the poſſeſſion of his 
| houſe 


Putting himſelf under the di- 
rection of his benefaQors, and abjuring all con- 
nection with his former aſſociates, he ſet out 
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houſe and ſhop, to re- aſſemble his children ; 
round his own fire-ſide, and to receive back his 
repentant wife, who now forſaken by her gal- 
fant, was left a prey to the miſeties of poverty, 
or the ſtill greater miſeries of vice. Having been 
mutually to blame, Mr. Sydney ſtrongly recom- 
mended to them the duty of mutual forgivencſs; 
and ſuch weight had his advice, from the nts 
of beneficence with which it was prefaced, that 
they did not ſcruple to adopt it. New ideas of 
duty, and new perceptions of happineſs, began 
to open on their minds; attention to buſineſs 
occupied the hours that had formerly been de- 
voted to the ſtudy of new theories in philoſophy ; 
and inſtead of deſcanting on general utility, 
they now ſerioufly applied themſelves to the 
education of their own children. 
Glib, being now convinced that there is no 
immorality in gratitude, ſcruples not to declare, 
that he owes to his bene factors not only the re- 


eſtabliſhment of his credit, but the exiſtence of 
his happineſs. Nor let the proud reader murmur 


at our thus tranſgreſſing the order of our hiſtory, 
to give this concluding ſketch of the adventures 
of a ſimple tradeſman. It is the aff. Qed prero- 
gative of ſelfiſn proſperity to conſider as mere 
automatons all who move not in its own exalted 
ſphere ; but it is the privilege of philoſophy io 
view human nature from a ſtill more lofty emi- 
nence, from which the paltry diſtinctions of 


fituation are loſt to the eye, and the intereſts of 


humanity aſſeri an equal claim to the feclings of 
the heart. es 
To return to our narrative. The preparations 


for the nuptials were now completed; the day 


fixed on for their celebration was at hand. It 
was expected by the parties with that chaſtened 
2 | | L 5. hope 
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The friendſhip of the two y aung dies, which 
had been knit by a ſympathy ot taſte and ſen— 
timent, was ſtrangthen d by a ſimilaruv of ſuu— 
ation; nor would the happineſs of either have 
been compleat, if it had not been ſhared by the 
other. 

« Surtly,” ſaid Harriet, one day that ſhe was 
ſitting alone with her friend, © ſurcly, laria, 
we arc highly favoured of Heaven; if our gra- 
titude were proportioned to its gifis, I believe 


we ſnould do nothing but pray and ſing pſalms 


from morning to night. Well, I wiſh to Gov 

that all the world were as happy as we are !“ 
And that wiſh, my dear girl,“ ſaid Mrs. 

Fielding, who then entered the room, * is of it- 


ſelf a ſong of thankſgiving more acceptable than 


a thouſand pſaims. But where is Henry? I have 
got ſome buſineſs for him, and expected to find 
him here.” 

„He will be here ſoon, I will anſwer for 
him,” ſaid Maria, „and here he is.” 

Here, however,” ſaid Mrs. Fielding, I can- 
not at preſent permit him to remain.” 

She then put into his hands a billet ſhe had 
juſt received from the matron of her aſylum, 
informing her of the admiſſion of an unfortu- 
nate young woman, who was ſo very ill as to 
Trecuire immediate medical attendance. Her ap- 
pearance, ſhe add d, was extremely intereſting, 


and plainly indicated ſomething very ſuperior to 


her preſent ſituation, 


Come, ſaid Mrs. Fielding, when Heory | 
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had read the note, let us haſten to this poor 
unfortunate. The carriage is already at the door 
and not to örtife „hu, too mech by taking you 
away, th girls (þ i accompany us. What ſay 
you, lai. , io my propoſal ?”? I 
The {ent was readily accorded, and the 
coachtnan, obeying the orders of his miſtreſs, 
drove full ſpeed to the aſylum. On alighting, 
the young ladies went into the work-room, 
where they were already known and beloved; 
while Mrs. Fielding and Henry followed the 
matron to the chamber of the young ſtranger. 


There, reclining on the bed in a ſtate of almoſt 
tor pid inſenſibility, they beheld a young perſon, 


whoſe face was concealed from view by a maſs 
of pale brown hair, which uncombed and unar- 


ranged flowed over it in wild diſorder. The 


inimitable beauty of her hand and arm attraQed 
their inſtant obſervation; Henry gazed for a 
moment in ſilence, and then ſuddenly advancing, 


is it poſſible!” cried he, in a ſmothered tone. 


« Is it Mils Delmond, Julia Delmond, that I ſee 
thus?“ 3 
At the ſound of that name ſhe haſtily raiſed 
her head; and with a wild and ſudden motion 
putting back her hair, franticly/gazed on Henry 
for a moment, then uttering a loud ſcream, 
fainted away. | 
When ſhe recovered, ſhe found herſelf ſup- 
ported in the arms of Mrs. Fielding, and her 
face bathed with the tears which fell faſt from 


that good lady's eyes. Where am I!“ cried 


ſhe, in a quick and hurried voice. And who 
are you? And why do you wecp? Did you know | 


my father? But be comforted ; you did not kill 


him ; you did not break his heart. Ah! no, 
| no, 


4 
* 


no. no then ſtiæing her hand againſt her fore- 
| head, ſhe hid her fac“ in Mrs. Fielding's boſom. 

Do not affli@ yourſelf thus, my dear child,“ 
ſaid Mrs: Fielding; * you are ill, and muſt take 
care of yourſelf, and here is your old friend 
and phyſician, Doctor Sydney, who begs leave 
to attend you, and I dare ſay will join with me 
in entreating you to diſmiſs every uneaſy thought 
from your mind. You are not among ſtrangers, 


but ſurrounded by your beſt and moſt affe ction- 
ate friends.” | 


* Yes,” ſaid Doctor Sydney, affe Qtionately | 


taking her hand, yes, dear Miſs Delmond, you 
do not know how much plcaſure your recovery 
will give to many hearts.” 

A deep ſigh turſt from her boſom, but as if 


afraid to look on Henry, ſhe clung to Mrs. Field- 


ing to conceal her face from his obſervation. 
Perhaps,“ ſaid Mrs. Fielding, Miſs Del- 


mond would better like to ſee her friend Harriet 


Orwell.“ 


Harriet Orwell b repeated Miſs Delmond ; | 


ahl no, no, Harriet Orwell would now diſdain 
to look on the poor forlorn Julia!“ 

% MyJulia! my dear Julia my ſweet friend!” 
cried Harriet, who had only waited for a ſignal 
to approach her, and claſping her in her arms, 
impriated an affeQionate kiſs on her pale check; 
Never, never will your friend Harriet forſake 


you!” Sighs and tears choaked her utterance ; 


while Julia, with all the ſtrength ſhe had left, 


ſtrained her to her boſom. She attempted to 
ſpeak, but voice was denied ber; the words 


died away upon her parched and pallid lips, and 
again ſhe was near fainting, when a timely ſhower 
of tears ſcemed in ſome meaſuie to relieve her 
ſwoln hear. DE k 
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It was the relief of nat. qc... a at the : 1 <q 
too judicious to ſeck 0 ſle performed the ffuſion. 
Harriet, indeed, ſhed tear wy „oure ind M Maria, 

who ſtood at a diſtance, apprehenuve of over- 
powering the poor timid mouraer, by the appear- 
ance of ſv many pcople at once, had her full 
ſhare of the affecting ſcene. 

At length Mrs. Fielding obſerved, that they 
muſt not too far indulge their feelings. That iil 
as Miſs Delmond evidently was, ſhe thought ſhe 
might now be removed to her houſe without 
danger. « And when there,” ſaid ſhe, © I hope, 
under the care of ſo many kind nurſes, ſhe will 
ſoon be well. Come, my love,“ the added, kindly 
preſſing Julia's hand, “ do not too much give 
way to this emotion, but let me prevail upon you 
to rally your exhauſted ſpirits, and to take ſome 
refreſhment to enable you to bear the fatigue of 
the ride.” 

Again ſulia attempted to ſpeak, but her words 
were not yet audible. With difficulty ſhe ſwal- 
lowed the cordial Doctor Sydney had ordered, 
which ſeeming to reſtore ſome degree of anima- 
tion to her languid frame, Mrs. Fielding took 
the opportunity of again urging their immediate 
departure. Henry begged leave to ſupport her 

to the carriage. And I too, ſaid Harriet, 
putting her arm round her waiſt, © I too will be 
the ſupporter of my dear Julia.” 

She paſſively permitted them to raiſe her from 
the chair, when, as if recollecting herſelf, ſhe 
fhcunk ſuddenly from their aſſi ſting arms, ex- 
claiming, © Oh! never, never, never ſhall the 
houſe of Mrs. Fielding be contaminated by the 
reception of a wretch like me. Here let me hide 
myſelf from a world that will deſpiſe me, and 
here let me die in peace.” The effort ſhe made 
oy In 
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no. no!” then irtking her hand againſt her fore- 
head, ſhe hid her fac” in Mrs. Fielding's boſom. 
Do not afflit yourſelf thus, my dear child,“ 
ſaid Mrs Fielding; “ you are ill, and muſt take 
care of yourſelf, and here is your old friend 
and phyſician, Doctor Sydney, who begs leave 
to attend you, and I dare ſay will join with me 
in entreating you to diſmiſs every uneaſy thought 
from your mind. You are not among ſtrangers, 
but ſurrounded by your beſt and moſt affeQion- 
ate friends.” 

Ves,“ ſaid Doctor Sydney, affe Qionately 
taking her hand, yes, dear Miſs Delmond, you 
do not know how much plcaſure your recovery 
will give to many hearts.” | 


A deep ſigh turſt from her boſom, but as if 


afraid to look on Henry, ſhe clung to Mrs. Field- 
ing to conceal her face from his obſervation. 
Perhaps,“ ſaid Mrs. Fielding, © Miſs Del 
mond would better like to ſee her friend Harriet 
Orwell.” | 
Harriet Orwell!” repeated Miſs Delmond; 
ahl no, no, Harriet Orwell would now diſda in 
to look on the poor forlorn Julia!“ 


%% My Julia] my dear Julia l my ſweet friend!” | 


cried Harriet, who had only waited for a ſignal 
to approach her, and claſping her in her arms, 
imprinted an affeQionate kiſs on her pale check; 


„Never, never will your friend Harriet forſake 


you!” Sighs and tears choaked her utterance ; 
while Julia, with all the ſtrength ſhe had left, 


ſtrained her to her boſom. She attempted to 


ſpeak, but voice was denied her; the words 
died away upon her parched and pallid lips, and 
again ſhe was near fainting, when a timely ſhower 
of tears ſcemed in ſome meaſuie to relieve her 
ſwoln hear. * 


— 
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powering the poor timid mouraer, by the appear- 


ance of ſo many people at once, had her full 


ſhare of the affecting ſcene. 
At length Mrs. Fielding obſerved, that they 
muſt not too far indulge their feelings. That iil 


as Miſs Delmond evidently was, ſhe thought ſhe * 


might now be removed to her houſe without 
danger. And when there,” ſaid ſhe, ““ I hope, 


under the care of ſo many kind nurſes, ſhe will 


ſoon be well. Come, my lovc,” the added, kindly 
preſſing Julia's hand, “do not too much give 
way to this emotion, but let me prevail upon you 
to rally your exhauſted ſpirits, and to take ſome 


| refreſhment to enable you to bear the fatigue of 


the ride.” 

Again ſulia attempted to ſpeak, but her words 
were not yet audible. With difficulty ſhe ſwal- 
lowed the cordial Doctor Sydney had ordered, 
which ſeeming to reſtore ſome degree of anima- 
tion to her languid frame, Mrs. Fielding. took 
the opportunity of again urging their immediate 
departure, Henry begged leave to ſupport her 
to the carriage. And I too,” ſaid Harriet, 
putting her arm round her waiſt, © I too will be 
the ſupporter of my dear Julia.” 

She paſſively permitted them to raiſe her from 
the chair, when, as if recolleQing herſelf, ſhe 
fhcunk ſuddenly from their aſſiſting arms, ex- 
claiming, © Oh! never, never, never ſhall the 
houſe of Mrs. Fielding be contaminated by the 
reception of a wretch like me. Here let me hide 
myſelf from a world that will deſpiſe me, and 
here let me die in peace.” The effort ſhe made 
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rords ſhook her whole 
frame RF-d wildly round, and ſhe 
ſeemed ſſ eſapſing into the ſame diſor- 
dered ſtate from which ſhe had ſo lately reco- 
vered. 25 
In vain did Harriet ſecond Mrs. Fielding's 
kind intreaties with all the ſoothing eloquence of 
friendſhip. She made no other reply than by 
clinging to the bed-poſt, and ſeveral times re- 
peating, in a hollow tone, . No, no, here, here,” 
and ſome other disjointed words, all, however, 
Plainly indicative of her determined reſolution 
of not being removed. 8 5 
Henry at length put an and to the conteſt by 
declaring, that it would be injurious in her pre- 
ſeat ſtate to perſiſt in it any further. 
© Here then, my love, you ſhall ſtay for to- 
day,” ſaid Mrs. Fielding, provided you will ſuf- 
fer yourſelf to be put immediately to bed, and 
take whatever Doctor Sydney orders for you.” 
It was then agreed, that ſhe ſhould be left to 
the care of Harriet, who would on no account 
leave her. Nor did Henry require the motive 
of Harriet's preſence to determine him to devote 
as much of his time as was not engaged by other 
patients, to the relief of this unhappy girl; 
though as his hopes reſted more upon the efficacy 
of confidential friendſhip than on the ' exertion 
of medical ſkill, they depended on Harriet tilt 
more than on himſelf. After the departure of 
Mrs. Fielding and Maria he- withdrew, telling 
Harriet ſhe would find him in the parlour when 
ever ſhe thought his attendance neceſſary. Har- 
riet ſmiled her approbation of his kind ſolici- 
tude, and as ſoon as he was gone, urged Julia 
to permit herſelf to be immediately undreſſed. 
Julia made no oppoſition to her propoſal, and as 
: Harriet 


in pre 
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Harriet obſerved her unt n iHe˖ s at the approach 
of ſtrangers, ſne herſelf performed the office of 
her maid. While ſhe endeavoured to confine 
'within the ſmall cap, the matron had provided 
her, thoſe beautiful treſſes which ſhe had ſo of- 
ten ſeen adorned with the niceſt care, and re- 
membered how proud Captain Delmond uſed 
to be of their luxuriant growth, ſhe was ſo for- 
cibly ſtruck with the contraſt the prefent mo- 
ment preſented, that the could not reſtrain the 
falling tear. Julia perceived the tender emotion; 
and ſeizing Harriet's hand, preſſed it to her lips. 
« My good, my gentle Harriet!“ ſaid ſhe, in 
a low and tremulous voice, © you alone, of all 
the world, will have compaſſion on me. It is 
your innate virtue alone that will not fear con- 
tamination from a wretch like me. Oh that my 
father had had ſuch a child!“ Then leaning her 
head againſt Harriet's ſhoulder, ſhe burſt into 
a fr-ſh agony of tears. It was a conſiderable 
time before Harriet's utmoſt efforts could reſtore 
her to any degree of compoſure ; at length ſhe 
was conveyed to bed, and a ſoporifie draught 
ſoon gave a temporary oblivion to her ſorrows. 
Towards the cloſe of evening, Henry, who 
fhared with his amiable miſtreſs the. taſk of 
watching the ſlumbers of their unhappy friend, 
was called out of the room. He ſoon returned, 
followed by his father, who, to Miſs Orwell's 
great ſurpriſe, led in his hand the almoſt-for- 
gotten Bridgetina. She took no notice of Har- 
riet, but with trembling ſteps followed Mr. Syd- 
ney to the bed-fide. On beholding the face of 
Julia, ſhe ſtarted, and laying hold of Mr. Syd- 
ney's arm, Why,“ ſaid ſhe, * did you not tell 
me ſhe was dead!” a 5 
* Nay, ſhrink not from this fight,” ſaid Mr. 
Sydney, 


Sydney, without noticing her miſtake, “ but in 
that pale face and altered form contemplate the 
fruits of your boaſted ſyſtem of happineſs and 
virtue. Lovely, indeed, very lovely was this. 
fallen flower! and long might it have bloomed 
the delight of every heart, had it not been de- 
prived of thofe ſupports which Gop and Na- 
ture had aſſigned it. Sweet innocent! how cruel 
was the ſpoiler that laid thy glory in the duſt! 
how deteſtable the arts that led to thy deſtruc- 
tion l“ 

Bridgetina, though not remarkable for the 
quickneſs of her feelings, was affected. She 
ſobbed aloud. In pity to her diſtreſs, and in 
apprehenſion that Julia might be diſturbed by 
her noiſy grief, Harriet took pains to comfort 
her. She told her they had every reaſon ta 
hope for Miſs Delmond's ſpzeijy recovery. 
6% Even the wound which her peace of mind has 
received is not mortal,” ſaid ſhe; * ſhe will 
apply to the balm of conſolation, and the prin- 
Ciples of religion will aid the power of time, and 
reſtore her to tranquillity.” 

© She is not then dead?” cried Bridgetina, 
eagerly preſſing forward. She breathes! Ifce 
ſhe breathes. Look how ſhe ſmiles! but ab! 
how ghaſtly is that ſmile ! how unlike the play- 
ful ſmile of Julia! What has wrought this 
change? 1 = Xo wy 
It has been wrought,” ſaid Mr. Sydney, 
n by the ſame deluſive principles that have ſe- 
duced you from the path of filial duty. Had 
nature b;:Rowed on you a form as beautiful, or a 
face asair, you too would have been the prey of 
luſt, and the victim of infamy. Be thankful 

that you have eſcaped a fate ſo dreadful. Re- 
pent of having ever dared it; and by pw 
uture 
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ſuture behaviour to your fond mother, ſtrive to 
make amends for your paſt conduct.“ 
Bridgetina wept bitterly, but did not refuſe 
her hand to Mr. Sydney, who led her out of the 
room, without having given the leaſt diſturbance 
by their preſence to the profound ſlumbers of 
ulia. + rn nl 
, In order to account for the appearance of cur 
| heroine at this juncture, it is neceſſary to men- 
tion the proceedings of Mr. Sydney ſubſequent 
to the interview with Mr. Myope, which has 
been already related. Mr. Sydney (though a 
clergyman) was neither difaterial, impatient of 
contradiction, harſh in his cenſures, nor illiberal in 
his judgments.* He ſaw the prejudices of My- 
ope with compaſſion ; he felt for the ſituat ion in 
which his falfe principles had plunged him, with 
the acuteſt ſenſibility ; and was impelled by his 
benevolence to exert every power of his foul for 
the reſtoration of his peace. ob 
The mind of Mr. Myope was now in a ſtate 
| peculiarly favourable to the reception of new 
impreſſions. The ardour with which he had 
embraced the new theory of morals was ſome- 
what abated. Circumſtances had occurred, which 
even before the deſertion of his friend and miſ- 
treſs, had conſiderably cooled his zeal. This 
event had given a new turn to his refle ctions, 
and he began to doubt whether the recent diſ- 
coveries in morality were likely to be attended 
with all the beneficial conſequences to mankind, 
which, in the moment of enthuſiaſm he had ſo 
fondly predicted. The antipathy he had imbibed 
againſt the clerical charaQer, made him receive 
the firſt advances of Mr. Sydney with reſuQance; 
but he ſoon found that zeal is not neceſſaril 
accompanied with arrogance, and that a preacher 
* Sce Enquirer, p. 232. ot 
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of Chriſtianity is not always of conſequence 
dogmatical and intolerant, 

As Myope had been a zu alous ſender of ſe- 
veral different ſeQs of religioniſts, it mav be 


ſuppoſed that Mr. Sydney could offer to him no 


new arguments in ſupport of Chriſtianity z but 


however ſtrange it may appear, ſo it was, that 
the light in which the truths of natural and re- 


vealed religion were placed by Mr. Sydney, were 
ſuch as never before had been preſented to the 
mind of the philoſopher. He ſought not to 


perplex by logical definitions; he betrayed no 


zeal for peculiar tenets; he treated the various 
explanations of particular paſſages of ſcripture 
as of very ſmall importance; and ſeemed on 

Anxious for the eſtabliſhment of great and fun- 
damental truths. The God of Mr. Sydney was 
| a God of mercies—a God of conſolation 


© the God of lights, with whom there is no va- 


riableneſs, neither ſhadow of changing.” His 
goſpel, the perfection of benevolence, proclaim- 


ing " peace on earth, and good- will towards 


men.“ 
The enthuſiaſm of Mr. Myope kindled as he 


ſpoke, but it was not the deſign of Mr. Sydney 


to excite enthuſiaſm. He repreſented it as the 


buſineſs of religion to regulate the emotions of 


the heart, to allay the e ffer vefcence of the ſpi- 
rits, and to watch over the peculiar tendeney of 
the temper. Its office to conduct the activity of 
an ardent mind into proper channels, where, 


inſtead of being expended in vain ſpeculations, 


it may be produQive of real and ſubſtantial 
Far from loading with indiſeriminate 

abuſe all the opinions which formed a part of 
Mr. Myope's ſyſtem, Mr. Sydney allowed all the 
merit that was due to the ſpirit of philanthropy 
which 
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which breathed in his notions of bene volence, 
and gave to his doctrines of ſineerity the warm- 
eſt and moſt decided applauſe. But while he ap- 
plauded the abſtra@ notions entertained of each 
of theſe noble principles, he plainly demonſtra- 
ted their inutility in the direction Mr. Myope 

had given them; and proved that to theſe, ay 
well as to every other virtue, the principles of 
chriſtianity were the beſt, the only ſupport. * [ 
do indeed admireand applaud the zeal with which 
you eſpouſe the cauſe of the poor and oppreſſed 
part of our ſpecies,” ſaid Mr. Sydney; it does 
honour to your heart But what does your ſyſ- 
| tem do for them? What does it propoſe to do?“ 
© It propoſes,” replied Mr. Myope, * by en- 

| lightening the public mind, to render an equa- 
lity of conditions, by the voluntary ceſſion of 

property, univerſal.” 55 

* Suppoſing this to be praQicable,” returned 
Mr. Sydney, (though how a perſon who is at 
all acquainted with the world or with human 

nature can make the ſuppoſition, I am at a loſs 
to imagine) ſtill it does not appear that happi- 
neſs is the natural and neceſſary reſult. Does 
the experience of thoſe who are moſt exempt 
from the phyſical evils of life, lead us to form 
ſuch a concluſion * I am ſure it does not. And 
what is the preſent conſequence of ſuch doctrines 
to the objects of your benevolent regard? To 
infuſe additional gall into the bitter cup of po- 

verty, to add to the burden of human miſerics 
a load of diſcontent! How different that ſyſtem 
of equality preached by Him who emphatically 

announced himſelf the friend of the poor and 
_ needy ! What are riches, or honours, or even 
the leſs equivocal bleſſings of liberty and inde- 

pendence, compared with the glorious certainty 
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of the favour of 80 and the enjoyment or 
immortal happineſs? By this hope have millions 
been ſupported under the preſſure of calamities 
which your ſyſtem could never reach; for in 
it alone is found a cure for the foriows of the 
heart. The love of glory and the de ſire of fame 
have ſometimes, it is true, animated their vo- 
taries into a contempt for the evils of pain; 
and even of death itſelf ; but from the influence 
of this principle the many muſt ever be excluded. 
The man who cheriſhes it, and is by his ſitua- 
tion thrown into obſcurity, where his ſufferings 
are unnoticed, or regarded: with contempt, muſt 
be miſerable ; but abſolute miſery can never in 
any ſituation be the lot of the chriſtian.” 

After ſome little heſitation, the truth of Mr. 


Sydney's aſſertion was acknowledged. by Mr. 


Myope ; ſtill, however, the enormous evils at- 
tendant on the preſent ſtate of ſociety afforded 
him an ample field for expatiation and cenſure, 
Theſe Mr. Sydney canvaſſed one by one, as 
they were pointed out by the philoſopher. Some 


he traced to cauſes very different from thoſe. 


from which Mr. Myope bad deduced them; 
ſome he proved to have conſequences leſs inju- 
Tious than thofe aſſigned them; and others he 


candidly gave up, as ſubjeQs of regret and mor- 


tification to every thinking mind; while he evi- 
dently ſhewed, that not an evil complained of 
could have exiſtence in a ſociety, where the 


ſpicit of chiſtianity was the ruling principle of 


every heart. 

The impreſſion he made upon his learned ad- 
verſary was gradual, but it was ſtrong; and at 
every ſucceſſive converſation he found him leſs 
tenacious of his former theory, and more in- 

_ elined 
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clined to admit the proofs of the truth of that 
doctrine which alone, 

« Amid life's pains, abaſements, emptineſs, 

« The ſoul can com!ort, elevate, and fill; 

« Which only, and which amply this, performs ; 

« Lifts us above ile's pains, her joys above 

Their terrors th. ſe, and theſe their luſtre loſe; 

« Eternity depending covers all.“ “ 


It was on his return from one of theſe con- 
ferences that Mr. Sydney learned the ſituation 
of Julia. It immediately occurred to him, that 
an incident ſo ſtriking was more likely to pro- 
duce an effet on the mind of Bridgetina than 
any argument that could poſſibly be made uſe of, 
Mrs. Fielding readily entered into his views, 
and impatiently waited to know the reſult of the 
interview they then projected, and from which 


they expected the moſt ſalutary effe ts. How 


far their expectations were anſwered ſhall ap- 
pear hereafter. 


CHAP. XXI. 


| 4% Proſtrate fell 
©. Before him reverent, and there conſeſſ'd 
+ Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd with tears, 
«« Watering the ground; and with their ſighs the air 
« Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek.“ 


MILTON, 


Tur ſlumbers of Julia were not refreſhing. 

She awoke languid and oppreſſed, but pet fectiy 

reſtored to her recollection. Harriet, for whom 
1 TT WVoung. 
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a bed had been provided in an adjoining room, 
had retired to ſnatch a thoit r- roſe : and IA Dry | | 
had ſome hours before been obliged to go to the | 
other end of the town, to that on awaking, the 
nurſe was the only perſon ncar her. To her ſhe | 
addreſſed herſelf in low and trembling acccuts, 

& Pray, pray, good woman, be ſo kind as to in- 
form me where | am. I thought I came to the 


Aſylum of the Deſtitute. Yes, | remember the | 105 
name — ie Aſylum of the Deſtitute. Is it there I ms 
ara 7” ml 
« Yes,” revlied the nurſe, © this is the Aſylum | do 
of the Deftitats,? wh 
„ Thank Gov!” faid Julia, © I am then _ 


ſafe. I am. under he protection of the virtuous. | 
1 believe my haas has been diſturbed. It hs | Of 


been ſadly e thought ſome dear friends kn 
were with me; but it was all a dream. I now the 
ſce it was a dream.” his 
« Miſs Orwell ſat up with you the greatcſt 4 


part of the night,” ſaid the nurſe. | 

&« Miſs Orwell] Harriet Orwell! Dear ami- plc 

able girl! And ſhall 1 not ſee her again?“ 

She is only lia down to take a little reſt. 
D.., Syrdrcy inſiſtet on it before he would go 
away. 

4 Heary £ dne too here! Yes, I think 1 
remember ſecing firm, But how extraordinary | 
is all this! TI kclizve my head is till ſtrangely | 
bewildered, for I can account for nothing.“ 

Ju is only the fle of your fleeping draught, 
„dum. 5 ou had better keop quiet for a little 
time, and it will ſoon 80 off; replied the jud:- 
ci GS Lt „le, O7 wing! tlie Sur tains. 

Jul followed her advie, and remained ſilent 
till the Laht fosto, iet attraded her | 
attention. * She the 1 0  ' - , ithdrew the cur» 

talns- 


— — ** * * 
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tains, and raiſing herſelf up in the bed, held out 
both her hands to her fair friend, who, tenderly 
embracing her, made anxious enqGuirics after her 
healih. 4 Ah, Hainca! how gvod, how very 

god you are! But vow Kinun ls Over Powers 
me. When laſt I ſaw you, how little did | think 
I ſhould new be the kuinbled wretch I am ” 

Do not diſtreſs yourſelf, my dear Julia, by 
too keen a recollcAtion of pail events, Over 
theſe we have no controul. Let us occupy our 
minds by the preſent and the future; and if we 
do ſo properly, be aſſured there is no evil of 
which good may not be the refult,” 

« Alas! for me no good remains. No, no; 
for me all is the darkneſs of deſpair, the gloom 
of mifery! My father! — Oh, Harriet, you 
know the circumſtances of his death; tell me, 
then, nay do not conceal it; tell me, if with 
his lataſt bicath he did not curſe his Julia?“ 

No, my «ar, your father expired in a bet- 
ter frame oi mind ; hss laſt words were to im- 
plore a ing on you. He never ſpoke of you 


w' +: 1N.nt, but pitied your deluſion, and 
{ + 4: from his heart forgave it.” 

e, indeed! and did he bleſs me! Oh, 
4 . Gear papa! how could 1I—“ Here 


:nterrupted by a flood of tears, which 
'. time 1endered her incapable of holding 

converſe, 
not, my dear Julio,“ ſaid Harriet, do 
L vetcech you, dwell ſo much upon the 
Much as I wiſh to know the particulars of 
.' © erue} circumſtances that have led to our 
it meeting, | will not now permit you to 
bon the ſad detail. We ſhall have ſuffi- 
ume Tor this hereaitec, as I hope you will 
+. yourſelf well enough this morning to ao- 


company 
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company me to Mrs. Fielding's, in whom, I can 

_ aſſure you, you will find a tender and affe&ion. 
ate friend; ſhe will be as a mother to you, till 
the arrivol of your on; and I hope I may this 
morning have the pleaſure of informing Mrs. 
Delmond, that you are under ſuch reſpe&able 
proteQtion.” 

« Alas! alas! it is impoflible. Never can I 
appear at Mrs. Ficlding's; never more can I 
enjoy the pleaſures of ſociety. No, Harriet; I 
have been a vain, guilty, infatuated creature; 
but never will [ add to my ſelf- condemnation by 
the meanneſs of impoſture. In retirement, deep 
retirement, will I bury myſelf from the notice 
of the world. Even from you, my kind, my 
eſtimable friend—even from you muſt I hide 
myſelf; leſt your fair fame ſhould ſuffer by 
your deigning to pity ſuch a wretch as I. Oh, 
Jam indeed a wretch ! 

„ Have I not ſteep'd a mother's couch in tears, 
« And ting'd a father's dying check with ſhame??? 
Oh, for me there is no comfort.” 

And think you, Julia, that I am a ſlave to the 
letter, and a ſtranger to the ſpirit of virtue! 
That you have erred, I regret ; but that you 
are ſenſible of your error, gives vou a claim not 
only to my eſteem, but my admiration. For 
bow much leſs effort does it require to keep in 
the onward path of virtue, than to recover it 
| when gone but a ſingle ſtep aſtray? Amply, I 
am aſſured, ſhall your future life compenſate the 
fault of inexperienced youth. Cheer up, then, 

my Julia; and believe that you may yet be 
doubly dear to all who ever loved you.“ | 

% Ah, Harriet! your words arc a cordial 
{what a cordial !) to my drooping heart.“ Here 


ſhe fervently preſſed the hand of Harriet to her 
| | lips 3 » 
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ps; then dropping it, and looking timidly in 
her face, while a burning bluſh ſhot over her 
pallid cheek, ** But you—you know not all my 
tame. You know not that it muſ# be public. 
I ſee you are ſhocked, greatly ſhocked. Did 1 


| not ſay, that even you would ſcorn to own me? 


I am ſhocked, my love, I confeſs; but it is 
| with the idea that your ſufferings are not yet to 


| have an end. Let us not talk more of this cir- 


cumſtance at preſent , permit me only to confide 
it to Mis. Fielding, on whom you may rely for 
i advice, and in whole tenderneſs you will find 


conſolation.” 


« To Mrs. Fielding! Alas, yes, it muſt be 
ſo but yet—why, Harriet, after all that has 
befallen me, ſhould falſe ſhame bring this cold 
ſweat upon my forehead ? But I will conquer 
itt Do I not deferve the cenſure I ſhall meet 
| with? And why fhould 1 ſhrink from my de- 
ſerts? Tell her, however—pray tell her, that 
I did not fall a prey to depraved inelination: 
that my judgment was perverted by argument, 
nat ſeduced by flattery ; and that when I yielded 
| to the ſpecious reaſonings of my betrayer, I 
thought I was ſetting an example of high-ſouled 
virtue, which ſoared above the vulgar prejudices 
| of the world. It is to ranity—yes, Harrict, I 
now ſee it is to vanity (though not the vanity of 


Teauty) that I owe my ruin!“ 


Here ſhe pauſed for a little, but Harriet only 
anſwering her by a ſigh, ſhe thus renewed the 
converſation. % My mind is ſtill perplexed and 
bewildered. I have aQed upon the ſublimeſt 
| Principles of morality ; I have been inſpired by 
| the moſt elevated ſentiments of virtue. But 
virtue is happineſs—and | am miſfccable! Is it 
owing to the prejudices of ſociety that I am ſo? 

VOL, 1. Ml Ah! 
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Ah! no. My father !—my unhappy father! 
Had my heart received no other wound, his 
death would have transfixed a dagger in its in- 
moſt core. But how has it been wounded by 
another hond! How cruelly torn! O Harriet! 
my ſufferings have been multiplied. I have paſſed 
—— ſcenes which would freeze your ſoul with 
horror—but I dare not think of them. No, no, let 
me not think of them. I muſt avoid diſtraQion--I--" 
Harriet, perceiving the agitation of her 

and fearful of its conſcquences, tenderly inter. 
rupted her, and uſed every endeavour to ſoothe 
her into compoſure. Henry ſoon after came in, 
and while he made his enquiries after Julia 
health, Harriet ſtepped down to Mrs. Fielding, 
who was below in the parlour. She there in- 
formed her of all that had paſſed in the late 
converſation. They then conſulted together on 
what was now to be done with the poor unfor- 
tunate, and as Harriet gave it as her opinion, 
that ſhe would not be prevailed upon to remove 
to Mrs. Ficlding's houſe, it was agreed, that ſhe 


ſhould remain where ſhe was until the arrival of 


her mother, who was immediately to be ſent for. 
Mrs. Fielding then begged leave to wait upon her; 

ulia would have excuſed herſelf, on account 
of her being ſtill in bed; ſhe had attempted to riſe 
but had fainted in the attempt, and woes adviſed 
by ihe DeRor not to get up til! the evening, 


when he hoped ſhe would find herſelf reſtored 


to greater ſtrength. . Mrs. Fielding waved the 
apology, and though her fiiſt appearance threw 
Julia (who conje ctured the ſubjeQ of her con- 
verſation with Harriet) into the deepeſt confuſion, 
the ſympathetic tenderneſs of her addreſs was fo 
truly maternal, that it quickly re- aſſured her 
confidence, and reſtored her ſerenit y. 1 
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The natural openneſs and candour of Julia's 
her 


her ; but ncither ſtrength nor feelings were equal 


to the taſk. Mrs. Fielding and Harriet, per- 


ceiving that the bare recollection of ſome of 
theſe events was attznded with a degree of hor- 
ror that ſhook her tender frame, united their 
endeavours to recall her from the ſubject. They 
ſpoke of her health, and of the means nec« (ſary 
for its reſtoration ; of theſe Mrs. Fielding men- 
tioned country air as the moſt efficacious. She 


! aid, ſhe had upon her eſtate in Hertfordſhire a 


charming cottage, where Mrs. Delmond and 
Julia might enjoy all the advantages of retire- 
ment, and remaia as long as they pleaſed unno- 


| ticed and unknown. When convenient for them 
| to quit it, if they choſe to remove to Ireland, 
| the had there ſome friends, to whom ſhe could 


introduce them in ſuch a manner as would pro- 
cure their welcome reception into a vcry agree- 


| able circle of ſociety. 


4 | underſtand your kind hint, my dear Ma- 
dam,“ ſaid Julia, “ I perfectly undcrftand it; 


| but you muſt not think me an ungrateful erea- 


ture if I decline your generous offer. 1] uld 


| ive—yes, it is now my wiſh to live, that by my 


ſuure life I may make ſome amends tur my paſt 


niſconduct. But I greatly fear I heve, in a 


noment of deſpair, of heart-rending 2guny, 
ſhortened the period of my «x (t-nev. O hat 
[could recal that moment! OC ita: I may nut 
ave been a double murderer! My af 20d 
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mortals,“ rejoined Mrs. Fielding; * to the 
Searcher of hearts thy humility and thy penitence 
will be acceptable. And ſhall we, who know 
not how little of our boaſted virtue we can call 
our own—we, who are ignorant of the temp. 


tations that have aſſailed thee, dare to pronounce 


thy condemnation? No, my dear Miſs Del- 
-mond ; far other ſentiments, believe me, at this 
moment inſpire our breaſts. But if you feel my 

ſence too much for you, I will retire and 


ve you with your friend Miſs Orwell, to 


whom you may ſafely unburthen every feeling 

of your heart” 

Again Julia lifted up her head, and preſſing 
Mrs. Fielding's hand, which had kindly taken 


hold of her's, © Surely,” ſaid the, there 
a Gon, a Providence, a reward hereafter for 


goodneſs ſuch as your's. But if there be a Gon, 
if there be an hereafter, what muſt my ſituation 
he?” 


4 That God, my dear, who in the things that pe 


are made hath not left himſelf without a witneſs, 
is, by the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, revealed to us 
as a father and a friend. Surrounded.as we are 
by the glorious proofs of a Supreme Intelligence, 


it is ſcarcely poſſible for a ſane mind to doubt the 


_ exiſtence of a Gop. But our peculiar happineſs 


i to have our vague and imperfeQ ideas upon 


this ſubjeQ eleared and explained by Him who 
brought life and immortality to light; our 
t maſter eamt into the world not to con- 
demn the world, bat that the world through 
him might have life.” He addreſſed not himſelf 
to the perfect. He profeſſed not to call the 
* righteous (or thoſe who proudly deemed them- 


ſelves ſuch) but ſinners to repentance,” and re- | 


vealed to them the Almighty as a Gos of hope 


and 
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md conſolatiom. Do not then, my ſweet girl, 
encourage the language of deſpair. Acquaine 
ſelf with the promiſes of the Goſpel, and 
when the world withdraws its coaſolations, theſe 
fall ſupport your ſoul. I hope, however, that 
you have not — no, aſſuredly you have not, done 
any thing with a wilful intention of ſhortening 
your exiſtence ?* 8 

« Oh! yes, yes! If there be guilt in ſeeking 
to fly from a miſerable exiſtence, J am guilty! 
In a moment of phrenſy and defperation | ſwal- 
lowed poiſon, I hoped it would have rid me of 
a wretched being, and buried my woes in the 
dark abyſs of annihilation ; but no ſooner had [ 
done the dreadful deed, than Nature recoiled, 


| and death, which had long been the only object 
| of my wiſhes, appeared horrible to my view. 
Oh! how my ſoul then ſtruggled within me! 


What palpitations, what terrors laid heid of my 
diſtracted mind ! *Twas then; that I firſt ſuſ- 


| peQted the poſſibility of my having cheriſhed 


falſe opinions; then that I firſt began to fear, 
that there might be reality in thoſe I had been 
taught to deſpiſe. The converſations I had held 


| with you, my Harriet, ruſned upon my recollec- 


tion; we had cach of us acted upon the princi- 
ples we had adopted; but, oh | how different was 


{ thereſult! Theſe and a thouſand other agonizing 


reſſections tore my throbbing heart, while mo- 
mentarily I expeQed its beating. pulſe to be ar- 


Teſted by the cold hand of death. In this I was 


diſappointed; cold ſhiverings, indeed, came 
upon me, and a numbneſs, which has not yet 
left me, ſeized my limbs, but death came not. 


fear, however, the conſequenees will ſtill be 


ftal—if not to myſelf, to 
Here ſhe ſtopped, and Mrs. Fielding kindly 
| M3 renewed 
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renewed thoſe ſoothing aſſurances of divine aid, 
and divine merey, which, however lighily thought 
of in the gay hours of proſperity, are found a 
cordial to the ſinking heart. 

Mrs. Fielding's zeal was not diſgraced by bi- 
gotry, nor was it inflamed by ſuperſtition ; ſhe 
did not ſeek to overwhelm the already broken 


ſpirit by aggravating the colour of paſt offences, 


but rather made it her endeavour to re- aſſure 
her confidence in the poſſibility of future hap- 
pineſs from future exertions of virtue. 
It was her opinion, that the ſupport of repn- 
tation being found to be a ſtrong additional mo- 
tive to virtue, it ought not to be put out of the 
power of the unfortunate female, who, conſcious 
oſ her error, is deſirous to retrieve it by her af- 
ter conduct. On this account, in the next con · 
verſation ſhe held with Julia, ſhe was led again 
to propoſe the plan ſhe had ſuggeſted for her 
going firſt into the country, where ſhe could 
enjoy all the privacy her circumſtances required; 
and then removing to a fituation, where the paſt 
incidents of ker life might remain for ever buried 
in oblivion. 3 5 
Julia liſtened to her propoſal with reſpectſul 
attention, and then, though in faltering accents, 
with a look and manner that denoted the utmoſt 
firmneſs and compoſure, ſhe thus replied: —* I 


am fully, I am gratefully ſenſible of the good- 


_ neſs of your intention ; your kind conſidei ation 
for my reputation is the ſuggeſtion of pure be- 


nevolence, and believe me, I feel it as I ought. 


Do not, therefore, my dear Madam, attribute to 
perverſeneſs or pride my oppoſition to your pro- 
poſal; but it is a ſubject on which I have deeply 


thought; on which I have fully made up my 
mind. If you will have the goodneſs to liten 
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to my reaſons you will, I flatter myſelf, acknow- 


| ledge the force of the arguments that have de- 
termined me.” EN, 


Mrs. Fielding affeQtionately intreating her to 
ſpeak without reſerve, ſhe thus proceeded :;— 


The peculiar diſadvantages under which our 
| ſex is doomed to labour, early appeared to me 
ſo enormous, that it made me liſten with avidity 


to the reveries of the new theoriſts, whoſe doc» 


_ trines promiſed emancipation from the tyranny 


of prejudice; and ſeemed to offer the rights of 
equality to the hitherto degraded part of the hu- 
man race. 
tial to virtue. But what was the independence 
to which I had refort? Alas! to throw off the 


| gentle, the endearing reſtraints of parental au- 


thority for the yoke of a domineering paſſion, 


which bowed my ſoul in ſubje&ion-to a man 


who has ſince proved the moſt barbarous and 
unworthy of the human race! In the height of 
my enthuſiaſm for the new doctrines I had em- 
braced, I was intoxicated with the idea, that ror 


me it was reſerved to point out to my ſex a new 
and nobler path to glory than the quiet duties of 


domeſtic life. To convince them, that equal to 


man in all the moſt noble qualities of the mind, 


we ought to ſcorn the meanneſs of confining 
our notions of virtue to one point ; and that it 
was to our giving way to the prejudices of ſo- 


| eiety in this particular, we owed the degradation 


and miſery of our ſex. You, Madam, will won- 
der at my ſtrange deluſion, when I confefs that 


I conſidered the loſs of my honour as a ſacrifice 


to principle, and that in this idea I ſtruggled to 


overcome the inſtinctive repugnance of that de- 


licacy which Nature had implanted, and educa- 
tion cheriſhed, in my breaſt. I was taught to 
M 4 


Independence I conſidered as efſen- 


glory 
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glory in having aſſerted the pferogative of hu- 
man nature in a. free and. independent choice; 
but when I expe&ed the meed of fame, I was 
plunged into the depth of miſery, and goaded 
by the ſtings of remorſe. Alas! what idea can 
words convey of what I have ſuffered! —Robbed, 

betrayed, deſerted, by the man on whom my 
fooliſh heart refted as a lover, counſellor, and 
friend ! The cruel certainty of his unworthineſs 
would have been ſufficient to have made me 
miſerable for ever. But this, even this, was 
light to what I ſuffered, whea in the den of de- 
mons, to which I was betrayed, I ſaw in an old 
new ſpaper, put as a wrapper about ſome writing» 
paper, the account of my father's death. Then, 
indeed, the exceſs of horror ſeized my ſoul. 


The wretehes that ſurrounded me were to me no. 


longer obje &ts of hate or terror. On myſelf, on 
my own guily head all my execrations were 
poured. The vileſt of the vile, compored with 
me, I thought was innocent. In the phrenſy of 
deſpair I endeavoured to eſcape exiſtence ; but 
no ſooner had I ſwallowed the deadly potion, 
than the death I ſo ardemly had wiſhed for de- 
came dreadful to my imagination. Oh! the 
ſtruggles of that moment! But they are not to 
be deſcribed. Bleſſed be Gon! that however 
dreadful, they were ſalutary. In the violence of 
the conflia the ſtrength of contending paſſions 
ſeemed to have been exhauſted. A ſort of gloomy 
tranquillity ſucceeded, which was not interrupt» 
ed, ſave by my renewed apprehenſtons of the 


wicked defigns of the people of the vile houſe, 
where I knew myſclf to be a priſoner. Many 


were my plans for eſcape which 2ccident had 
rendered abortive. At length, on the certainty 
that violence was intended me, and thet the 


wretched. 


Cy - 


who, while he kept 
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wretched woman had aQually received the price 
of my perſon from a man of ſeeming gravity, 
what is called a fair charac- 


ter in ſociety, and was himſelf the father of 
daughters, whoſe honour he would have pro- 
teQed with his life, would not have ſcrupled to 
gratify his own brutal paſſions at the expence of 


the temporal and eternal happineſs of a poor 
creature deſtitute of all proteQion. I 


colleAed all the vigour of my mind, and deter- 
mined to run every riſk, in order to effect my 
eſcape. Having taken my reſolution, I affeQed 
a degree of compoſure, and even of cheerful- 
neſs, that my deſign might be the leſs ſuſpected; 
and the moment that I found myſelf unobſerved, - 
in purſuance of my plan, I haſtened up to the 
garret, got out of the window upon the leads, 


and as faſt as my 


benumbed limbs would permit, 


flowly crept upon my hands and knees along the 
different houſes, till I reached them at the end 


of the ſtreet. There I likewiſe found the 


garret- 


window open; with ſome difficulty I entered, 
and quickly ſhutting after me, retired into a cor- 
ner, where leaning againf the wall, I food gaſp» 
ing for breath, and trembling in every limb. 
A little kitten had, without my perceiving 
it, crept in at the half-open door. A boy of 


about four years old came in purſuit of it; but 

ſeeing me, ſcreamed and fled. 
then ſeized upon me, as I made no doubt he 
would alarm the family, and that-I ſhould be 


New terrors 


treated as a thief, perhaps conſigned to the hor- 
vors of a priſon ; but as no priſon was ſo dread- 
ful in my eyes as that I had juſt quitted, I re- 
folved to bear my deftiny with patience. Part ot 
my apprehenſions were ſoon fulfilled. The miſ- 
followed by her maid-ſervant 


15 


and 
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and a lad of about fourteen, armed with a huge 
ſtick, came up to me, and almoſt in one voice 
demanded how I came there ? 
came hither for protection for 4 
rance! O ſave me, dear Madam,” ſaid I, drop- 


ping on my knees; ſave me from death, and 
worſe than death !”” 


Where did you come from?“ ſaid the mo- 
ther of the little boy, who now ventured to ap- 
preach me. 

I told her. She at firſt ſeemed to doubt my 
veracity, but did not heſitate (before her doubts 
on this head were removed) to ——— me of tem- 
porarv protection. 

Whether what you foy be true or no,” ſaid 


ſhe, © you are young, and evidently unfortunate. 
I have children of my own, and who knows 


what may yet befal them ! So, poor thing, I will 
not betray you. Here, however, theſe wretches | 


may ſoon trace you; and how can a poor widow 
defend you? I would therefore adviſe you to put 
yourſelf under the prote &ion of a magiſtrate, 
who will put you in a way of returning to your 
friends.? 

„ Alas!” ſaid I, 1 have no friends! Oh 
Gop! what will become of me!“ 

Take courage, Miſs,” ſaid the ſervant-maid, 
taking my hand with an appearance of ſympathy 
for which my heart ſhall never ceaſc to be grate- 
ful, © there is a refuge for you, a bleſſed refuge 
The Aſylum of the Deſtitute. There I myſelf 
was ſaved from miſery and deſtrud ion. There 
you will be received, and treated with kindneſs 
and humanity ; and if you appear to be a pro- 
per- behaved perſon, will have every — 
ment to continue in a virtuous courſe.“ 

« Where,” cried I, „oh, where is this 


bleſſed 
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bleſſed retreat? Let me fly to it inſtantly. I 
will do any thing, I will ſubmit to any thing— - 
only to get permiſſion to live among the good 
and virtuous. I care not how humble, how 
lowly—for | am truly humbled.” 

I would inſtantly have ſet out, but the good 
people, obſerving how ill I was, propoſed my 
remaining there till the evening, and that in the | 
mean time [ ſhould take ſome refreſhment and 
repoſe ; and much, indeed, did I ſtand in need 
of both. They ſupported me between them to 
a bed chamber on the firſt floor; and there, by 
| their advice, I was about to lay me down, when 

a loud knocking at the door called away both 
miſtreſs and maid, and threw me into freſh tre- 
pidation. I liſtened, and heard a man's voice. 
It was loud and terrible. A thief, he ſaid, had 
eſcaped from juſtice. and muſt have contrived 
to hide herſelf in ſome houſe on that ſide of the 
ſtreet ; he therefore adviſed them to ſecure their 
doors, as if they permitted her to get off, they 
would be conſidered as acceſſaries in her crimes. 
could not hear what reply was made by the 
' miſtreſs of the houſe, and dreadful was the ſuſ- 
pence I remained in till ſhe returned to me. 
She came, but ſuſpicion was not in her looks. 

Alas] poor thing,” ſaid ſhe, * you muſt de- 
part from hence immediately. I] have ſent Han- 
nah for a coach, and in it ſhe ſhall conduct you 
to the Aſylum; for I believe, yes, I do believe- 
you are innocent.” 

I had no power to reply. She wrapped me in 
a long cloak, and put her own bonnet and veil 

upon my head, to conceal me from the people 
who might be watching for me in the ſtreet. I 
happily got into the coach without obſervation, 
and ſupported by the kind- hearted Hannah, 

reached 


drain; 1 was ſenſible that it was affe cted. One 
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reached this bleſſed place in ſafety. Ah! how 
little did I then imagine who I was here to meet 
with! The agitation I had undergone, together 
with the want of food and ſleep, afleQed my 


image took poſſeſhon of my mind—the image 
of my dying father. I conceived myſelf doomed 
to ſuffer as his murderer, and that all I had un- 
dergone, all I yet might have to undergo, was 
in expiation of this foul offence. Alas! the re- 
turn of reaſon, though it enables me to metho- 
diſe my thoughts, takes not from the bitterneſs 
of this reflection. But how have I wand:zred 
from the ſubject on which 1 deſigned to have 
explained myſelf! Forgive me, dear Madam, 
for I now fear I ſhall exhauſt your patience.” 
Not my patience, dear Miſs Delmond, but 
your own ſtrength, is in danger of being ex- 
| hauſted by the continuance of the converſation. 
If, however, you do not feel yourſelf too much 
fatigued, I ſhall be glad to hear the plan you 
intend to adopt, and the reaſons you have for 
thinking it preferable to mine; which was in- 
tended to ſave your character from obloquy, and 
to reſtore ta fociety one whoſe many virtues 
may ſtill eminently adorn it. 
© For your good intentions, I thank you 
from my heart I thank you,” replied Julia; 
es but low as | am now ſunk in my own eftima- 
tion, fenfible as I am of the faultineſs of my 
conduQ,, and humbled under the conſciouſneſs, 
as my ſoul truly is, I muſt ſhrink till lower than 
I am, not to feel myſelf degraded by the prac- 
tice of any ſpecies of impoſture. Whether the 
unrelenting laws of ſociety with regard to our 


fex are founded in injuſtice or otherwiſe, is not 
for me to determine [Happy they who ſubmit 
without 
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 withont reluQance to their authority! But firſt 
to ſet them at defiance, and then under falſe pre- 


tences to ſhrink from the penalty, what is this 
but to add hypocriſy to preſumption—to add an 
unjuſtiſiable (becauſe deliberate) crime to an er- 
ror, which perhaps may receive ſome mitigation 
on the ſcore of human frailty ? Forgive me, 


Madam, for ſpeaking in this manner on a ſubje& 


you have evidently conſidered in a different 
light; but I know you are too generous to find 
fault with me for differing from you.” 

Find fault with you, my dear? ſaid Mes. 
Fielding; * no, I honour you in my heart for 


your noble ſentiments, ſo full of integrity and 
honour. I do not pretend to combat them, but 


in juſtification of myſelf ſhall only mention the 
motives that led to my propoſal. On uaſullied 
charaQer, not only our reception in ſociety, but 
our uſe fulneſs in life de pends. The woman who 
is ſuſpe &ed of having made a falſe ſtep, but 
who, by aſſiduoufly concealing it, ſheus ſome 
regard for reputation, will ever meet with more 
indulgence from the world than ſhe, who by 
open'y avowing it, ſcems to brave its cenſures. 


In the latter caſe ſhe becomes a mark fac public | 
| feorn to point the finger at; all the virtues ſhe 
may poſſeſs are of no avail, or rather they are 
— by the world, what certain dogma- 


tiſts affirm of the virtues of the uncegenerate, 


as ſo many ſbining fins. Her diſhonvur attaches 


not merely to herſelf alone, but extends to all 


with whom ſhe is conneQed. Should her future 
conduct be ever fo circumſpeA, nay hould it 


be ever ſo exemplary over thoſe of her own ſ-x 
who are moſt inclined to applaud it, the tetters 
of pabit: opmion wil 11! xert 5 re ſtraining in- 
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alone will pref ume to expreſs for her any friend- 
ſhip; and thus thrown upon the protection of 


men, while her beart beats indignant at what 
ſhe conſiders as injuſtice, who can anſwer for 


the conſequences? From all theſe evils who 
would not wiſh to preſerve a character ſo eſti. 
mabic ? Have not your errors been already ſuf- 
ficiently expiated by your ſufferings ? Why then 
ſhould you be loſt to ſociety at a period of life 
when you might enter it with every advan- 
tage? ou are but yet in the very early morn- 
ing of your life ; by removing to another king- 
dom, you may in a manner recommence its 
courſe. Nor can the concealment of the paſt 
be properly termed impoſition ; that belongs to 
falſe pretences only, and I am convinced the 
conduct of your future life will vindicate the 
reality of your claim to reſpect and vene ration.“ 

Julia's languid eyes were ſuffuſed with tears of 
gratitude. ** How generouſly do you endeavour 


to reconcile me to myſelf,” ſhe exclaimed ; © but 


it cannot be. Hope of future happineſs can ne- 
ver reanimate my heart. On me the ſun of joy 
is ſet for ever. The only ray of peace or conſo- 
lation that can ever ſhine upon me, muſt be from 
the approbation of my own mind, reverberated 
and confirmed by the approbation of thoſe to 


whom it is fully known. Mortifying to me 


would be the applauſe, oh! very mortifying 
the expreſſions of eſteem I might receive from 
ſtrangers; who, if they knew the circumſtances 
I muſt then labour to conceal, would ſpurn me 


from them with contempt. No, my dear Ma- 


dam; my place in ſociety I have forfeited z nor 
will I endeavour to regain it by clandeſtine means. 
I will not add to my tranſgreſſion by relinquiſh- 
ing the duties I have ſtill to perform. If I - 
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the means of bringing a helpleſs being into the 


world under circumſtances the moſt deplorable, 


] will not deſert it. Oh, no! Cruelly, very 
cruelly has it already been deſerted by one pa- 
rent! and ſhall its mother, for the ſake of pre- 
ſerving a falſe appearance to the world, act a 


part equally inhuman? Never! nev:r! The 


infamy | have brought upon its innocent head [ 
ſha!l freely ſhare; and devote my future life to 


making it what recompence is in my power, for 


the inauſpicious circumſtances under which it is 
for ever doomed to labour.” As ſhe thus ſpoke, 
her fine eyesregained a momenta: y luſtre, height- 
ened by the vivid bluſh that gleamed on her pale 
check wet with tears. 

Mrs. Ficlding gazing on her as ſhe ſpoke, felt 
ſor her a degree of admiration mingled with pi- 
ty and regret, that cauſed ſenſations too big for 
utterance. She folded her maternal arms round 
her, and preſſed her to her heart. * You are, 


indeed you are, an admirable creature !* ſhe at 


length exclaimed. * Your arguments make me 
aſhamed of the comparative meanneſs of m 
own ſentiments upon this ſubje&; and appro- 
bation is too poor a word to expreſs the ſcnſe J 
have of your magnanimity.” : 
„ Alas!” replied Julia, “ how little am I de- 
ſerving of ſuch praiſe ! Were all my tears, tears 
of penitence tor paſt miſeonduct, and did my 
heart poſſeſs ſuſhcient firmneſs to throw from 


its affe ctions the man who has proved himſelf 
unworthy of its eſteem, then indeed I might 
boaſt ſome little portion of magnanimity. But 
ah! how feeble are the ſentiments of virtue, 


when they prove ſo incffeQtual in ſubduing the 
ſtrength of an unhappy paſſion !” 

Let not this conſideration too much diſ- 

| courage 
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courage you, ſaid Mrs. Fielding. The aſfecti- 
ons of love are much more arm and vivid than 
thoſe of friendſhip ; and yet even in friendſhip, 
where it has been miſplaced, the heart is long, 
very long in receiving the conviction that is- 
forced upon it by reaſon. Affection ſtill lingers 
in the boſom, even after eſteem has taken its 
everlaſting flight; nor does it finally forſake it, 
till the mind has experienced the moſt exquiſite 


degree of anguiſh in the conteſt. Still, where 


the love of virtue reigns, the love of its oppo- 
fite will in the end be conquered. Take cou- 


rage, then, my dear, and employ your mind, 
not ſo much in ruminating on the paſt, as in 


forming plans for your future conduQ.” 


The entrance of Harriet and Maria, who juſt: 
then returned from an airing which Mrs. Field- 


ing had prevailed on them to take, put an end 
to the converſation. A kind conteſt then took 
Place between the two friends about which ſhould 
remain with Julia, who was at length called up- 
on to determine it. Affe ctionately preſſing the 


hand of each, Between two ſuch cordials, 


ſaid ſhe, © it is difficult for me to chooſe; but 


bere is my phyſician, and to his deciſion I ſhall. 


leave it.“ 


Henry had come with the ſecret hope that 
Harriet would return to Hanover- ſquare with 


him and Mrs. Fielding. Since the arrival of 


Julia at the Aſylum,. he had enjoyed little of 
_ Harriet's company, and his heart was deeply 
ſenſible of the privation; but when he met the 


eyes of Julia, and read in them the wiſh for 
Harriet's ſtay ; when he reflected on their greater 
_ Intimacy, which muſt afford to Julia the pleaſure 


of unreſerved confidence, he checked the * 
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_ obeyed the dictates of ſelfiſhneſs, from the con» 


paſſion as ſtrong and pure as ever warmed a 


have room for the ſentiments of friendſhip, and 


Ir is high time to return to Bridgetina, o 
whom, 2 the oſtenſible heroine of theſe me- 
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with of ſelfiſhneſs, and declared that Harries 


mould remain. 
And here, leſt the reader ſhould not be in- 
elined to give 10 the conduct of _ all the 


merit it deſerves, we beg the favour of him to 
pauſe for a moment, and give a candid anſwer 

to the few following queſtions. 

Pray, ſir, have you ever been in love ? If not, 
you may go on to the next chapter. 

« You have.” Well then, be ſo obliging as 
to ſay how often you have ſacrificed the ſlighteſt 
gratification of paſſion to the calls of friendſkip: 
or benevolence? Pray, how often have you dife 


fideration of conferring pleaſure on any indivi- 
dual of your — What have yo. 
ſacrificed to the intereſts even of the obje& of 
your paſſion? One ſelfiſh defire? 
No. Paſſion was too powerful.” 
Juſtly, then, may you appreciate the nobleneſs 
of Henry Sydaecy's heart; which, filled with a 


human breaſt, was yet ſufficiently capacious to 


the feelings of benevolence. 


CHAP. XIV. 


% A wrench from all we love, from all we are; 

« A ſun extinguiſb'd ! a juſt-opening grave! 

« And oh! the laſt, laſt what? (can words expreſs? 
Thought reach ?) the laſt, ſt flence of os.” 


moirs, it is our duty to attend. The inauſpicious 
| career. 
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career of her quondam friends, if it did not ef. 
feQ a ſudden change in her opinions, conſider- 
ably damped the ardour of her z:al. Neither 
the reaſonings of Mr. Sydney oi Mrs. Fielding: 
were calculated for making a convert of one, 
who to a very limited underſtanding united an 
active imagination; but they were ſo unanſwer- 
able that they abated the confidence of ſelf-con- 
ceit, and tempered her diſlike to the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. 

Though this were all that was expected by 
Mr. Sydney, it did not perfealy ſatisfy Mrs. 
Fielding. It is very extraordinary,” ſaid ſhe, 
in ſpeaking to Mr. Sydney on this ſubject, © ir 
is very extraordinary that Miſs Botherim ſhould 


be ſo obſtinately blind, as not to perecive the 


ſhocking conſequences of the erroneous opinions 
ſhe has adopted. Does ſhe not ſee to what they 
have already led? How can ſhe refuſe aſſent to 
demonſtration ſo ſtrong, ſo full as that you have 
juſt now been delivering? And to what is ſh: 
thus wedded?—to a ſyſtem that annijulates every 
future hope, and reduces us to a level with the 
beaſts that periſh! I can no way account for 
ſuch obſtinacy of unbelicf.” 

© My dear Madam, replied Mr. Sydney, you 
do not ſufficiently attend to the nature of the ku- 
man mind. Not to mention the tenaciouſneſs of 
pride, which naturally revolts at the acknowledg- 


ment of conviction, we muſt, I fear, make greater 
allowanees than you ſeem inclined to do, for the 


ſtrength of early aſſociation. Among thoſe who 


were eye · witneſſes of the miracks of our Saviour, 


we are told that many doubted—of what? Not 
of the miracics, for theſe they do not appear to 


have attempted to deny. The unbelicf of the 


Jewiſh ſceptics were by their early prefudices di- 
reQed 


| 
| 
{ 
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rected to a different point; they acknowledged 
the miracle, but doubted whether it was of Gon, 
| or proceeded from the power of ſome demon. 
| In embuing the minds of our children with no- 
tions of religion, we too often repreſent to them 
not only the great and leading truths of revela- 
tion, but every minutia of our own peculiar te- 
n2ts, as inſeparable links of one great chain, of 
which no one can be broken without deſtroying 
the whole. The early aſſociation which we thus 
create, is frequently productive of the moſt un- 
happy conſequences. By it a long range of out- 
works of unequal ſtrength are expoſed to the 
attack of the enemy, where, if one be found 
untenable, the whole muſt of courſe ſurrender. 


than once had occaſion to remark the truth of the. 
above obſervation. But let us not expect too 
much at once; time, her ripened judgment, 
reading, and obſervation, may effect a change in 
her mind of greater conſequence than a ſudden 
conviction could poſſibly produce. 

Mrs. Fielding acquieſced in this opinion, and 
leaving Bridgetina's converſion to Mr. Sydney, 
and the means by him preſcribed, ſhe entirely 
cccupied herſelf in the concerns of the more 
amiable and more unfortunate Julia. 

Doctor Orwell and his voungeſt daughter were 
on the eve of ſetting out for. London to attend. 
Harriet's nuptials, v hen they received the account 
of Julia's re-appearance, which Doctor Orwell 

was begged to communicate to Mrs. Delmond. 
He did ſo, but found the poor lady in no ſituation 

for undertaking an immediate journey. Ever 

ſince her huſband's death a ſlow fever had preyed 

upon her conſtitution, which gradually increaſing, 

had at length brought her to the very brink 8 

oe” — 


In converſing with Miſs Botherim, I have more 
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the grave. Till the clopement of Julia her mind 
had never experienced the dominion of a. (fr 
emotion; ſhe wns, therefore, unequal to its con- 
troul. Inceſſantly dwelling on the ingratitude of 
her daughter, who had been ihe obje& of her 
pride as mueh as of her affections, her grief was 
embittered by reſentment; which, from the ta- 


eturnity and reſerve of her temper, being denied. 


a vent, preyed inwardly, and confurned the vita} 
fame. And here it is worthy of remark, thas 
while Captain D-lmend execrated the — 
and his wife bitterly arraigned the comdutt of 
the ſedueed, neither one or other ever once eaſt 
@retroſpeGive glanoe upon what th 
hed done. The aunt of Mrs. Delmond had been. 
Itle lefs hurt by her conduct, than ſhe was by 


that of her daughter. But hey refentment ſhe had 
_ deemed unreaſonable and abſurd ; ſo different is 


the allowance ſelf- love permits us to make for. 
the feelings of others, and for our own! 

Til informed by Doctor Orwell, Mrs. Del- 
mond had not the moſt diſtant idea of Julia's. 


vated the feelings of reſentment and — And 
after a filence, occaſioned by the excefs of agita · 
tion, ſhe broke. out into the bittereſt reproaches, 
not enly againſt Julia, but againſt all who ſhould 
receive or countenance her. In vam did Doctor 
Orwell preach up to her the doctrine of chriſ- 
tian charity and forgiveneſs. She told him; that 
if he gave ſuch encouragement to wickedneſs, 
we thought his own children would do: well to. 
put his charity to the proof; and concluded by 
declaring, that were ſhe even able to undertake 


the journey, nothing ſhould induce her to go to 
fee a wretch, whele infamous conduct had 


brought diſgrace on all conneQed with her. 


ey themſelves 


being ſtill unmarrird. The intelligence aggra- 


After 


tending emotions continued to ſtruggle in her 


_ eral * 


a meſſe 


interment, the Doctor was urged by his daughter 


Mrs. Fielding's the evening of the following day. 


day at the Aſylum, from whence they were not 
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After having exhauſted her ftrength by vent- 
ing the feelings of reſentment, ſhe apparently 
ſuok into her uſual ſtate of torpid apathy. But 
it was only in appearance, for a variety of con- 


breaſt ; where, though grief, anger, and reſent- 
ment were firſt in place, they could not overcome 
the yearnings of the mother in ker heart. The 
ſtruggle was too much for her weak frame to ſup- 
port, and an increaſe of fever was the fatal con- 
ſequence. Dr. Orwell was no ſoaner informed 
by Mr. Gubbles of her danger, than he diſpatched 


nger for the neareſt phyſician ; but ere 
he could arrive Mrs. Delmond was no more. 
Having given the neceſſary directions for the 


Marianne to ſet out immediately on their intended 
journey, as they would now have little enough 
time to reach London before the wedding. 
« You are miſtaken, my dear,” ſaid Dr. Or- 
well, ** ſo much muſt the news of this event add 
to the miſery of the wretched Julia, and ſo much 
will ſhe now require the ſoothing ſupport of 
friendſhip, that I know not Harriet's heart, if it 
have not the generoſity to defer her own happi- 
neſs, in order to alleviate the preſſure of another's 
anguiſh. There is no fear, therefore, of our 
not being in time to the wedding; but to gra- 
tify you, we ſhall ſet out to-morrow.” 
They accordingly did ſet out, and arrived at 


There they found only ſervants to receive them, 
and from them they learned, that Mrs. Fielding 
and her gucſts had ſpent the greater part of the 


yet returned. Thither Dr. Orwell, after com- 
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mitting Marianne to the care of Mrs. Fielding's 


houſekeeper, directly drove. 
| He was ſhewn into a ſmall parlour, where the 


fiiſt object that ſtruck his eye was old Quinten, 


leaning againſt the window, and with the hand that 


preſſed upon his fore head covering his eyes, ſo 


that he did not perceive the Doctor's approach. 


inten!” cried Dr. Orwell, © is it you? 


How came you here? I did not know you had 
left W——.,” 

Ahl fir,” ſaid Quinten, « could I hear that my 
maſter's daughter was ill, and in diſtreſs, and not 


come to offer her my poor ſervices? Suſan no 
ſnoner told me of the news you had brought my 


miſtreſs, which, by reaſon of her being in the next 
room, ſhe could not avoid hearing, than I begged 
her leave to march, and ſet out that very Thurſday 
evching; though ſhe did not ſeem overpleaſed 
at my coming, I know ſhe will thank me after- 
wards, when“ 

« You do not then know that Mrs. Delmond is 
dead?” ſaid Doctor Orwell, interrupting him, 

C My miſtreſs dead?* exclaimed Quinten. Oh! 
that is heavy news indeed! But Miſs Julia wilt 


never hear it! Oh! no. She will never know 


that her mother died without forgiving her ; but 
Gop will be more merciful. He will receive 
the penitent to his boſom, and the dear child 
ſhall be an angel of light in heaven!' 


64 I; Miſs Delmond then ſo very ill?“ aſked 


Doctor Orwell. 

© Ill, indeed,” replied Quinten. But here is 
Miſs Orwell, and ſhe will tell you all.“ | 
Quiaten then retired, while Harriet, ruſhing 
into the room, threw her arms round her father's 
neck, and wept and ſobbed aloud upon his boſum. 
ge calm, my love, ſaid Dr. Orwell,“ my 
| darling 
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darling child! How ſhould I bow ia gratitude to 


that Providence whoſe grace has been ſo liberally 


| beſtowed upon you; every action of your life 
_ endears you ſtill further to my heart.” Then 


fondly kiſſing her, he wiped away the tears that 
ſill continued to flow from her eyes, and again 


| begged her to be compoſed. * I am afraid to 


aſk for Julia,” ſaid he; from your tears L 
fear it is all over.” | | 
No, replied Harriet,“ ſhe yet lives, but that 
is all that can now be ſaid. The night before laſt 
ſhe was ſeized with ſpaſms and other ſymptoms, 


which the Doctor immediately pronounced fatal. 
Since then ſhe has ſuffered the extreme of pain; 
but ſuffered with a patience, a meekneſs, and re- 


ſignation, that deſerve a higher term than forti- 


tude, for fortitude is ſometimes the effort of de- 


ſpair. Her's is the effect of ſincere penitence, and 
lively hope in the mercies of Gon through that 
Saviour to whom ſhe has been brought, e ffectually, 
| truſt, brought through ſufferings. But you muſt 


ſee her. I can place you where you will be un- 
perceived, for the ſight of you would make her, 
perhaps, renew her enquiries concerning her 


mother, and ſhe knows nothing of her death. It 
would be cruel to diſturb her laſt moments b 


the intelligence.” So ſaying, ſhe took her father's 


hand, and filently led him into Julia's room. 


Accuſtomed as Doctor Orwell was to the ſight. 


of a death-bed, he never without awe could 
approach the ſolemn ſcene, 
Where darkneſs brooding o'er unfiniſh'd ſate, 


Wich raven wing incutnbeat, waits the hour, | 
* Dread hour ! that inter dicts all future chaage. “ 


But never were his feelings more ſenſibly im- 


preſſed than on the preſent occaſion. The firſt 


object that preſented itſelf was old Mr. Sydney, 
ſitting 
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ſuiting in an arm - ehair by the bedſide, his hands 
claſped, and his eyes diretted towards Heaven in 
mental prayer, while a few unbidden tears ſtole 
don his venerable cheeks. Mr. Churchill knele 
by the bed, and preſſed one of the cold hands of 
the dying Julia between both of his; while 
Maria, fitting behind her on the bed, ſupported 


in her arms her feeble frame. She was ſtill ad- 


dreſſing herſelf to Mr. Churchill, but in a voice 
doo low and broken to be diftinQly heard. To 
what the ſaid Churchill was too much affected to 
permit him to make any other reply than by kiſ- 
fing her hand, and bathing it with his tears. 


virtuous girl,” faid ſhe, attempting to join Ma- 
nes hand to his, * amply reward you for your 

She too will act the part of a child to 
my poor mother —aſas! a more deſerving child 
than l have been towards her! Oh, that I could 
_ recall the paſt! But it cannot be. Penitence is all 


1 now can offer — and that I hope Gop and ſhe 


will accept of. Farewell, fir may Gon reward you 
for your goodneſs to my mother! He only can.” 

Agen Churchifl kifſed her hand with emphatic 
tenderneſs, and covering his face with his hand- 
kerchief, haſtily withdrew to give vent to the 
feelings he could not controul. Maria's eyes 
followed him to the door with looks of tender 
ſympathy, which ſeemed eager to expreſs how 
much his ſenfibtlity endeared him to her heart. 

Julia obſerved her leoks, and tenderly taking 
her hand, You will be happy, dear Maria,” 
ſaid ſhe, ** and you deſerve to be ſo. Harriet 
too, my dear Harriet, ſhe will be happy with 
her worthy Sydney; doubly happy even bere, 
for having kept conſtantly in view the happineſs 


.of hereafter. Where is Miſs Bothetim ? I think 


I have 


After a ſhort pauſe “ Heaven will, in this dear 
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[ have now ſtrength to ſpeak to her, and it may 

not be ſo long. i ſhould like now to ſee her.” 
Harriet inſtantly went out, and returned lead- 

ing in Bridgetina, who ſeemed to enter with 


ſome reluQance. She appeared pale and fright- 
ened, and ſeemed to dread the ſolemnity of a 


dying ſcene—a ſcene ſhe had never yet witneſſed. 


* You muſt come 2 her, ſaid Harriet, as ſhe 
drew Bridgetina on; *© it would diſtreſs her too 
much to ſpeak to vou at this diſtance.” 

ulia attemp:ed to hold out her feeble hand as 


ſhe approached her, which Bridgetina took in 


her's without ſpeaking. 

 & You tremble, my dear!“ ſaid Julia.“ Does 
it then ſo greatly ſhock you to ſee me thus? Ah, 
Bridgetina ! could I indeed impreſs you with a 
ſenſe of what my mind now feels, I ſhould not 
die in vain. Ycu ſce me now on the threſhold of 
eternity— that eternity, of which we have made 


a a jeſt, but which we muſt acknowledge was nes 


ver by any argument to a certainty diſproved ; 
improbable we were taught to believe it, but im- 
poſſible by mere man it could never be pronounced. 
I am now convinced, oh | thoroughly convinced, 
of its awful truth. [I believe that I ſhall, ere the 
lapſe of many hours, appear before the throne of 
God! that Gov whoſe will I have deſpiſed, 
whoſe providence I have arraigned, nay, whoſe 


very being I have dared to deny! Bleſſed be his 


mercy, that did not leave me to periſh in my 
iniquity!” 
After a pauſe, occaſioned by want of breath, 


ſhe thos proceeded. ** You believe Jeſus Chriſt 
to have been a moraliſt and philoſopher. Exa- 
mine, I beſeech vou, the morality he preached, 


and you will acknowledge that its teacher could 
not lay the foundation of ſuch a ſyſtem in im- 
vol. 11. = poſture. 
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poſture. Well did he ſay of future teachers, 


By their fruits ye ſball know them.” What, my 
Bridget ina, arc the fruits of the doctrines we have 


ſo unhappily been led to embrace? In me you be- 


hold them / In vain will you exclaim, in the jar- 
gon to which we have been accuſtomed, againſt 
the prejudices of ſociety, as if to them were 


ou ing the load of miſery that ſinks me to a pre- 


mature grave. Ah! no. Thoſe prejudices, 
againſt which we have been accuftome1 ſo bit- 
terly to rail, I now behold as a ſalutary fence, 
which, if I had never dared to overleap, would 
have ſecured my peace. Were thoſe barriers 
broken down, and every woman encouraged by 
the ſuffrage of univerſal applauſe to aQ as | have 


ated, fatal, my dear Bridgetina, very fatal to 


ſociety, would be the conſequence! In m 

triends here, theſe dear friends whom Heaven 
has in mercy ſent as miniſtring angels to ſmooth 
the path of death, ſee the fruits of a firm ad- 
herence to the doctrines we have deſpiſed! If, 
like them, | had been taught to devote the ac- 


ions of every day to my Gop; and inſtead of 


encouraging a gloomy and querulous diſcontent 
againſt the preſent order of things, had employed 
myſelf in a vigilant performance of the duties of 
my ſituation, and a ſcrupulous government of 
my own heart and inclinations, how very diffe- 
rent would my fituation now have been! Think 
of theſe things, Bridgetina; and if ever you 
ſhould meet with but 1 will not diſturb the 
ſerenity of my ſoul by mentioning his name.— 
Vet why? I carry not with me any reſentments 
to the grave. Tell Vallaton, then, that as a 
chriſtian I forgive him, and pray Gop to turn 


his heart. If mine had been fortified by prin- 45 


ciple, he never could have ſeduced it by his 
ſophiſtry. 
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ſophiſtry. No. It was not he, it was my oun 
pride, my own vanity, my own preſumption, 
that were the real ſeducers that undid me. My 
ſtrength fails. Farewell, my poor Biddy! Nay, 


do not weep ſo much. I have now hopes of 


happineſs more ſweet, more precious, than aught 
the world can beſtow ! Go home to your mo- 
ther, my Biddy; and in the ſober duties of life 
forget the idle vagaries which our diſtempered 
brains dignified with the name of philoſophy.” 
Bridgeiina weeping vithdrew. | 

| Julia, exhauſted by ſpeaking, reclined her 
head on Maria's boſom, and remained for ſome 
minutes ſilent. She then with a quick motion 
raiſed her head, and looked around the room. 
“ Who is now here?” ſaid ſhe. © Methinks [ 
do not ſee diſtinctly. This I know is Harriet's 


hand. Dear Harriet, oh, when you draw near 


the cloſe of your life, may the remembrance of 
the comfort you have beſtowed on me be a fund 
of joy and conſolation to your heart! My ſweet 
inſtructor, my monitreſs, my guide to the path 
of ſalvation, how ſhall I thank you? Your 
Sydney too I would thank. How much have I 
been indebted to his friendly attention! Let me 
join your hands, that with my dving lips I may 
bleſs you both.” 

While Henry and Harriet knelt in ſilent ſor- 
row by the ſide of the bed, endeavouring as 
much as poſſible to ſuppreſs their feelings, in 


order to catch every word that fell from Julia, 


a loud groan was heard from the oppoſite ſide 
of the room. Julia inſtantly caught the ſound. 
It is honeſt Quinten,“ ſaid ſhe, let him come 
near me, Do not, my good Quinten, do not 
grieve for me thus. Gop has for me ordered all 
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things graciouſſy ! rejoice in his decrees. Death 
has now for me no terrors.“ 

O that I ſhould have lived to ſee this day!” 
ſobbed the old ſoldier. Would to Gop 1 
could die for thee, my dear young lady! But 
ſurely there is yet hope. So young as you are 
—ſo very young! 

Death is no reſpeQor of ets, my good 
Quinten! you may yet ſee many younger than 

me ſaid in their graves. Return to my poor 
See, and continue to be attentive to her. She 
has been ill; do not wound her by the exceſs of 
your ſorrow. I know my death will grieve her; 
| but tell her, I beg ſhe would conſider i it as a 
bleſſing.” 
This is toomuch l' cried Quintes, © Icannot, 
cannot ſtand it.“ Then ſtriking his hand upon 
his furrowed brow, he turned away to conceal 
the anguiſh of his heart, On a flight motion 
made by Mrs. Fiel\ing he lifted up his eyes, and 


beheld the lifeleſs head of Julia ſunk upon Ma- 


ria's boſom. 
A ſilence, more expreſſive than the loudeſt 


lamentations of clamorous ſori cw, cloſed the | 


ſolemn ſcene. 

Maria continued ſtill to claſp in her arms the 
inanimate form of her lovely friend, lovely even 
in death; and leaning over her, bedewed the 
pale face with her faſt-falling tears. H-nry and 
Harriet ſtill knelt by the bedſide, and continued 
to preſs the hand whoſe laſt office hud been 
uniting. theirs. While the old domeſtic, the 
venerable Quinten, wringing his hands in ſilent 
anguiſh gazed upon the corpſe, and ſeemed in- 
ſenſible of the tears which courſed each other 


down his hard and weather-beaten face. Mes. 
Fielding, who ſat by the bedſide, aſſiſting and 


ſupporting 
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ſupporting Maria, made an effort to ſpeak, but 
could not. Doctor Orwell was the firſt who 
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broke the emphatic ſilence. It is enough, my 
children,” ſaid he, * all is now over. The ſo- 
lemn ſcene is now cloſed—happily cloſed, I truit 
in God, for the dead; and uſeful for us who are 


of the living, if we have grace 70 lay it to heart. 


CONCLUSION. 


_ «© Domeſtic Happineſs, thou only bliſs 
Of paradiſe that has ſurvived the fall! 
© Though few now taſte thee unimpaired and pure; 
Or taſting, long enjoy thee—too infirm, 
% Or too incautious, to preſerve thy ſweets 
« Uumixt with drops of bitter, which neglect, 
Or temper, ſheds into thy cryſtal cup. 


% Thou art the nurſe of virtue. | 
COWPER. 


Tur ſerious part of our readers may, per- 
haps, be of opinion, that with the laſt chapter 
our hiſtory ought properly to have concluded; 


as whatever we now can add muſt tend to deſtroy 
the impreſſion it was calculated to produce. It 
may be ſo. But how could we have the heart 


to diſappoint the Miſſes, by cloſing our narrative 
without a wedding ? A novel without a wedding 


is like a tragedy without murder, which no Bri- 


tiſh audience could ever be brought to reliſh. A 


wedding, a double wedding, we ſhall with plea- 


ſure and alacrity announce ; but from us our 
fair readers muſt not expect too much. Willing 
as we are to oblige them, we cannot poſſibly con- 


_ trive to marry every individual of our dramatis 

perſonæ in the laſt ſcene. 
„And prays why not?” exclaims a pretty 
N 2 | eritic. 
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critic. © All the young ones at leaſt, you muſt 


certainly provide for; it it nut always done?“ 

© Yes,” cries another, to be ſure it is; and 
nothing ſhould have tempted me to wade through 
the book, but to ſee who Bridgetina was to have 
at the laſt. Had I thought ſhe was to have re- 


mained unmarried after all, I give you my word 


I ſhould never have read three pages.” 
Nor I,“ repea's a third; © and during the 
half of the laſt volume, I hav been doing no- 
thing in thinking whether Mr. Vallaton or Mr. 
Myope was to be the happy man. Vallaton is 
. a ſad wretch, to be ſure; but then he might 
have been made to reform all at once; nothing is 
fo common; and who, except this ſtupid author, 
but would have made him out 10 be the ſon of 
ſome great Lord ?” 

« If Bridgetina can't have him,” cries the 
other, * ſhe ſurely may have Myope at Icalt, 
His poverty is no obſtacle ; for what ſo eaſy, 
as to make him have ſome rich uncle come home 
from the Eaſt Indies, or to give him a priz: in 
the lottery; - or—oh, there are a thouſand wass 
of giving him a fortune in a moment; and if 
Bridgetina be not martied either to him or Val- 
laton, I ſhall be out of all patience.” 

% And I,” rejoins another fair judge,“ ſhall 
condemn the book without mercy, if Mrs, Field- 
ing be not married to her old lover Mr. Sydney, 
It muſt be ſo, to be ſure. Afﬀeer being in love 
with each other for thirty years, it would be fo 
romantic! and they muſt of courſe be fo happy! 
As for Henry and Harriet, there is nothing in- 
tereſting in their ſtory. Such matches take place 
every day. Had they married to live in a cot- 
tage upon love, or had they been raiſed to all 


the ſplendour of the high ton, it might have 


been 


*. 
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been charming either way. But to give them 


competence in middle life is quite a bore, and 


ſhews the author to be a mere quiz. Churchill 
and Malia, too, are tame creatures. What 
woman of ſpirit would put up with being a man's 


ſecend lde? When | marry—" 
Stay, dcar young lady. Make no raſh pro- 


miſes ; and till © xperience have convinced you 
that romantic paſſion is the only true foundation 
for matrimonial felicity, do not condemn the 
conduct of Nlaria Sydney. To the obſervati- 


ons of your ſiitcr critics we ſhall reply in order, _ 


and obviare (as much as it is in our power to 


obviate) the force of their objections. 


Firſt, then, with regard to the diſpoſal of our 
heroige. We are very ſorry to confeſs that ſhe 


is {tif} unmarried. But this is far from being our 
fault; and if you will have the goodneſs to re- 


collect that ſhe is neither rich nor ganuſome, it will 
ceaſe to appear ſo very extraordinary. Mr. Val- 


laton might, it is true, have been reformed for 


her, as you propoſe; he might, likewiſe, for 
aught we know, have been recognized as the off- 
ſpring of fome noble Lord, had it not unfortu- 
nately happened, that before either of theſe events 
could take place, a period was put to his exiſtence 
by the perfidious contrivance of the very woman 
for whoſe ſake he had robbed and abandoned the 
unfortunate Julia. This wretched woman, whoſe 
principles Vallaton had made it his boaſt to form, 
had the art ſo far to inſinuate herſelf into his af- 
feQions, as to reign abſolute miſtreſs of his heart. 


His paſſion for Julia gave but a ſhort-lived inter- 


ruption to her authority. Though the beauty of 
Julia excited his adiniration, his heart was too 
depraved to feel the full force of her charms. 
The delicacy of her pure and uncorrupted mind 
laid him under a reſtraint ſo diſagreeable, that 
Nad 
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nech not the power over her fortune been at- 
tached to the poſſeſſion of her perſon, he would 
ſoon have deſiſted from the purſuit. Nor when 


fucceſs had crowned his arts, did the tender af- 


fection of Julia touch his ſoul. The mind and 
manners of the profligate Emmeline were fo 
much more congenial to his own, that he found 
her converſation a relief from the inſipid inno- 
cence of Julia's ; and though in perſonal attrac- 
tions there could be no compariſon made between 
them, he prefercedto youth, modeſty, and beauty, 
the ſophiſticated blandiſhments of a time-worn 
wanton. So perverſe is the taſte of ſenſual de- 
pravity! which, in the well-known. larguage of 
our immortal bard, 
Though to a radiant angel link'd, 
„Will prey on garbage.” 

With a degree of art beyond the conception 
even of the artful Vallaton, did this infamous 
woman employ the influence ſhe had obtained 
to his deſtruction. At her inſtigation he took 
Julia to the houſe from which ſhe ſo fortunately 
eſcaped to Mrs. Fielding's Aſylum; and as the 
wickedneſs of even the worſt of men ſeldom 
equals the wickedneſs of woman, ut was by her 
contrivance that Julia was there robbed of the 
ſum he had intended to leave her for the ſupply 


of her immediate exigencies. The plan of their 


elopement to France was likewiſe her's, and the 
execution of it ſne contrived to accelerate by 
the introduction of a pretended friend from that 
kingdom, who appeared as a private agent for 
the ſale of the confiſcated eſtates of the ex- 
nobles; and who fired the avarice of Vallaton 


by the deſcription of a ſeigniory which he of- 
fered him upon terms ſo advantageous that it 
would 
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would hove been folly io let ſlip the opportunity 
of ſo highly advancing his fortune. 

On arriving at Paris, where the purchaſe was 
to be compleated, ſome obſtacles occurred of 
which the London agent had not been ſufficiently 
aware ; hopes were however given that theſe 
might be overcome, and the negociation was 


ſtill going forward, when Vallaton was arreſted 


as a ſpy and agent of the royaliſts. It was not 
till after his trial and condemnation that he diſ- 
covered the name of his accuſer, or the nature 
of the evidence on which he had been con- 
demned. Sharper than the inſtrument of death 


was the anguiſh that pierced him, when made 


ſenſible that he hed been betrayed by the wretch- 
ed partner of his guilt. On his way to the ſcaf- 
fold he gave vent to his rage by curſes and im- 
precations, which he continued to pour forth till 
the laſt minute drew on. He then pauſed, and 
by the expreſſion of his countenance ſeemed to 


caſt a retroſpective glance on the events of his 
paſt life. A convulſive groan of horror and 


deſpair then burſt from his agitated boſom; he 
ſtarted from the graſp of the executioner, but 
after a Hort and ineffectual ſtruggle was forced 
to ſubmit to the fatal blow. 

To offer any comment upon the circumſtances 
of this cataſtrophe would be impertinent. As 


wie do not preſume to imagine, far leſs to take it 


for granted, that our readers are leſs capable of 
reflection than we are ourſelves, we ſhall not 
trouble them with obvious deductions from the 


circumſtances we relate; but content ourſelves 


with having fully explained the reaſons that ren- 


dered it impoſſible for us to gratify our fair read- 
ers by making up a match between Mr. Vallaton 


and our heroine Bridgetina. 


Why 
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Why Mr. Irene did not marry her is, per- 
haps, not quite ſo eaſily ſolved. He might, in- 
deed, as has very properly bzen obſerved, have 
made an excellent huſband for her; but it un- 
fortunately ſo happened, that having 0 rich uncle 
coming home from abroad, and having got 15 
prize in the lottery, and having moreover be- 0 
come acquainted with a rich widow, (a diſciple | 8 
of Swedenburg's, by whom he was made a con-— 
vert to the New Jeruſale m faith) he ſealed his 
converſion by uniting himſelf to his inſtructreſs; 
and is now employed in writing a quarto volume 1 
to prove the poſſibilitv of an intercourſe with P 
the world of ſpirits. Hz has already had ſome c 
admirable viſions ; but Bridgetina, though much | 
inclined to adopt his new opinions, has not yet 1 
been ſo highly favoured. She continues to live | ; 


with her mother, and notwithſtanding the diſſi- 
milarity of their purſuits, begins to find that the 
eonfciouſneſs of contributing to the happineſs of 
a parent is a pleaſurable ſenſation. | 
As for Mrs. Fielding, we ſhall in her own. 
words explain to you her reaſons for decliningan 4 
union with Mr. Sydney, when propoſed to her 
by ſome friends, who knew the length and ſin- 
cerity of their mutual attachment. 
It is obſerved by Solomon,” ſaid Mrs Field - 
ing, that there-a time far all things,” among the 
reſt © a time to.marry.” This time is ſurely not in 
the autumn of life when the habits are formed, 
and the mind has loſt that duQtility which ren- 
ders it capable of yielding to, and even of coa- 
leſcing with, the humours of its partner. With- 
out ſolid and mutual eſteem, no marriage can be 
happy. The love that has it not tor its baſis, is, 
as Sclomon obſerves of the laughter of fools, 
© like the crackling of thorns,” a blaze that is ſoon. * 
3 extinguiſhed. Sx 
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extinguiſhed. But cold eſteem is not ſufficient. 
Love too muſt lend its aid; and what can be 
more ridiculous than a Cupid in wrinkles! No, 
no, my friends; I ſhall not ſo expoſe myſelf. 
I ſtill feel for Mr. Sydney the moſt lively affecti- 
on, but it is not the affe ction that would now 
lead me to become his wife. From the day 1 
heard of his marriage, I have devoted myſelf 
to a ſingle life. I have endeavoured to create 
to myſelf objects of intereſt that might occupy 
my attention, and engage my affeCtions. Theſe 
have found in the large family of the unfortu- 


nate. My plan has been ſucceſsful in bringing ' 


peace to my boſom ; and peace is the happineſs 
of age—it is all the happineſs of which on this 


ſide the grave I ſhall be ſolicitous.” 


Such was the deciſion of Mrs. Fielding, which 


no intreaty could prevail on her to alter. To 


our fair readers we ſhall leave it to pronounce 
upon its propriety. 
ln the affeQionate and endearing attention of 


her children (for ſo ſhe calls Henry Sydney and 


his wife) ſhe receives as great ſatisfaction as ever 
parent experienced. She is a daily witneſs of 
their happineſs, and perhaps, in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of having been inſtrumental inpromo- 
ting it, experiences a happineſs that is little 


inferior. 


Mr. and Mrs. Churchill, (who reſide great 
part of the year in the country) though they 
could not prevail upon Mr. Sydney to relinquiſh 


| his houſe at W=—, or give up the paternal 


care of his little flock, <njoy a great deal of his 
company, and have the pleaſure, by a thouſand 


tender attentions, of increafing his comfort, and 


augmenting his felicity. In their journies to 
town, where Mr. Churchill is obliged to ſpend 


a part 


＋ 


- 83 even in © this corrupt wilderneſs of human. 
ſeciety,“ where any degree of happineſs is, in 
the dark and gloomy dogmas of modern philo- 
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2 part of every winter, they have hitherto pre- 


vailed on Mr. Sydney to accompany them; agd 
that he may have an additional inducement for 
continuing to do ſo, Mr. Churchill has fitted 


up a ſmall muſeum of natural kiftory, which it - 


is the old gentleman's delighiful buſineſs to fill 


with the choiceſt ſpecimens. The muſeum bas, 
however, of late occupied a leſs ſhare of his 


attention than formerly. Since the little Ma- 


ria Churchill has been able to liſp the name of 
grand papa, and Harry Sydney to climb upon 
. his knee, the beetles and butterflies hare been 


frequently negleQed ; nor is it a ſlight gratifica- 
tion to the ſmiling parents to perceive how. much 
the endearing careſſes of his little favourites 
gain upon his heart. 


& Oh ſpeak the joy, ye whom the ſudden tear 
„ Surpriſes often, while ye look around, 
And nothing ſtrikes your eye but ſights of bliſs, 
All various nature prefling on the heart; 
An elegant ſufficiency, content, 
„Retirement, rural quiet, friendſhip,. books, 
„ Eaſe, and alternate labour, uſeful life, 
Progreſſi ve virtue, and approving Heav*n ! 
4 Theſe-are the matchleſs joys of virtuous love, 
„ And thus their moments fly. The ſeaſont, thus 
« As ceaſeleſs round a jarring world they roll, 
« Still find them bappy—"" 


ſophy, repreſented as impoſſible. Impoſſible, 
however, it never will be found by thoſe who 
ſcek for it in the right path of regulated deſires, 


ſocial affeQions, active benevolence, humility, 
ſincerity, and a lively dependence on the Divine 


favour and protection. 


„What cauſe for triumph, where ſuch ills abound ? 
„What for dejection, where preſides a Pow'r 
„% Who cail'd us into being—to be bleſt 1" A 8 


FINIS. 
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